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PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES HELD AT 
OLD POINT COMFORT, VIRGINIA, JUNE 27 TO JUNE 30, 1941 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION—June 27, 1941 


The opening session of the Thirty- 
sixth Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of Law Libraries, held in 
the Yacht Room of the Chamberlin 
Hotel, Old Point Comfort, Virginia, 
convened at ten-thirty o’clock, Mr. 
Lewis W. Morse, Law Librarian of 
Cornell University, and President of 
the Association, presiding. 

PresipENT Morse: The Thirty-sixth 
\nnual Meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries is now in ses- 
s10n. 

We are especially honored to have 
with us Major Raymond B. Bottom, 
who is the publisher of two newspapers 
in Newport News, The Daily Press and 
the Times Herald. Major Bottom is 
1 former president of the Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce and I 
know that we will have a number of 
questions to ask him about Virginia. 
We are privileged this morning in hav- 
ing him with us. We will now hear 
from Major Bottom. [Applause.] 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
Masor RaymMonp BLantTon Borrom 


President of the Daily Press, 
Newport News, Virginia 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, it is a pleasure and a privilege to 
extend to you a welcome to Virginia, 
the nation’s first state, and to the Pe- 
ninsula where in 1607 the first settle- 
ment in Virginia was established. 


I am sure you need no introduction 
to Virginia as a place, as a cornerstone 
in the structure of the democracy that 
started with the settlement at James- 
town in 1607, 13 years before the May- 
flower. In those 13 years before the 
Plymouth Rock episode, the Jamestown 
Colony became a going concern. It 
had fought off Indians, fever, intrigue 
and starvation and had so far pro- 
gressed by 1619 that in July of that 
year the first assembly of a delibera- 
tive democratic legislative body for 
self-government was convened to make 
laws for the colonists. Ever since then 
Virginia and Virginians have been busy 
extending and perpetuating the sort of 
freedom and democracy and way of liv- 
ing that had their beginnings rooted in 
those distant days and stern struggles. 

You meet today in one of the spots 
that figured prominently in those be- 
ginnings. Here the James, the York, 
the Nansemond and the Elizabeth Riv- 
ers come together to make Hampton 
Roads, one of the nation’s most vital 
waterways. Smith and his crew, en 
route to Jamestown, landed here on this 
very point in April of 1607. 

Had you been here in August of 1676 
you would have seen old and harassed 
Lord Berkeley slinking past this point 
in a shallop, fleeing from Jamestown to 
Accomac and leaving the colony to the 
tender mercies of chance—and Nathan- 
iel Bacon’s motley assemblage of dis- 
senters from the royal authority. Had 
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vou been here in June of 1677 you 
would have seen the Rebecca with 
Berkeley aboard sail east to England, 
where Berkeley was to die within a 
month, leaving behind him seeds of re- 
volt against royal English rule that 
were to come into full flower a hundred 
years later in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Revolutionary War. 

You might have watched from this 
point on a day in the early 1700’s as 
Maynard came in in his sloop with the 
head of Blackbeard, the notorious Co- 
lonial pirate, on the bowsprit of his 
boat after a bloody hand-to-hand bat- 
tle in Ocracoke Inlet. A little later in 
the century you may have witnessed 
the passage into the York of De 
Grasse’s fleet that was to seal the doom 
of Cornwallis’ troops at Yorktown. A 
few years later you could have seen 
Clinton’s ships pass this point bound 
upon the pillaging and burning of 
Hampton. Had you been here about 


1850 you might have met young Cap- 
tain Robert E. Lee, who was supervis- 
ing work on the construction of Fort 
Monroe’s fortifications. And then, later, 


had you been here, you could have 
seen come into the harbor on a day in 
March of 1862, past the guns of the 
Fort, a contraption that would the next 
day fight a momentous battle with the 
Confederate ironclad Virginia, bringing 
naval warfare into a new era. And a 
short time later, you might have seen 
Jefferson Davis, the leader of a lost 
cause, in his dingy cell in the casemates 
beneath Fort Monroe’s parapet. 
Jamestown lies a secant hour’s ride 
from here, and across the Peninsula 
from Jamestown, where the first of 
English America got its roots, is York- 
town, where in 1781 a young nation 
gained its independence, and on whose 
battlefields perhaps the most momen- 
tous decision of all time was won at 
the ends of guns and the points of bay- 
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onets. There culminated America’s 
struggle for independence and was 
achieved in fact a way of living that 
was to set a new star ablaze in a world 
struggling for light. 

Between Yorktown and Jamestown 
lies Williamsburg, through which pa- 
raded the young colony’s great—Wash- 
ington and Marshall and Jefferson and 
Wythe and Henry—and scores of their 
contemporaries contributing strength 
and energy and impetus to the heart- 
breaking task of bringing cohesion to 
the new nation that was in the making. 
Williamsburg was the seat of the royal 
governor, the seat of the College of 
William and Mary, which established 
the nation’s first law school, the focal 
point for nearly 100 years of the life 
of the Virginia colony, and the Colonial 
center of intellectual, governmental and 
social activity. It stands now a gem 
of interest to all students of America’s 
beginnings, a source of inspiration and 
of information to all Americans. 

Today the Hampton Roads area 
buzzes with an intense and feverish ac- 
tivity having again to do with the na- 
tion’s defenses. Hereabouts is a greater 
concentration of military and naval 
work than in any similar area in the 
country. In this area, 19 naval and 
military operations hum to the acceler- 
ated tempo of preparation. Two of 
the world’s greatest shipbuilding in- 
stallations are working around the clock 
on ships that are vital to our security. 
Nearly 50,000 troops of the army are 
busily engaged at Hampton Roads 
posts in perfecting themselves for what 
may lie ahead. More than 65,000 naval 
personnel man the naval installations 
in the area. Here is the base of oper- 
ations of the newly created Atlantic 
fleet. 

The population of the area has in- 
creased more than 120,000 during the 
past year. During that time more than 
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13,000 new homes have been built. The 
payrolls in the shipbuilding industry 
alone in this section run to nearly $2,- 
000,000 a week. More than a billion 
dollars of defense contracts are under 
way in the locality. It is one of the 
nation’s most active defense centers, 
attuned behind its traditions and its 
history and its prideful past to modern 
demands, keyed up to the job of carry- 
ing a heavy load in another crisis in 
this nation’s struggle for security to 
its people and its way of living. 

I welcome you to this interesting 
section of Virginia. I weleome you to 
this state of so many good things. I 
wish I could in conscience take time 
to tell you more about it. It has been 
a good state and a good place to live 
and to visit for a long time, and its 
people are bent upon keeping it good. 
It prides itself pardonably upon its con- 
tributions to the nation’s substance. It 
reveres is traditions and values its cred- 
itable past, but it measures - itself 
against the present and keeps its eyes 
ever upon the future. 

I bid you a cordial welcome. I wish 
for you a full measure of pleasure in 
your stay and all satisfaction in your 
deliberations. I trust sincerely that out 
of your meeting will come rich profit 
both to yourselves and to your profes- 
sion. For ourselves, we are highly hon- 
ored to have you with us. We hope 
you will always want to come back. 
We would like to have the pleasure of 
entertaining you often. I extend the 
sincerest, of greetings and every good 
wish to all of you. [Applause. | 

PresipENT Morse: Thank you very 
much, Major Bottom. I am sure you 
have enlightened us a great deal about 
Virginia, especially about this section. 

The response to the address of wel- 
come will be given by Presidént-elect 
Sidney B. Hill, Assistant Librarian of 
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the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York. 


RESPONSE TO THE ADDRESS OF 
WELCOME 
Sipney B. HILu 
Assistant Librarian, Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York 

Mr. President, Members of the 
American Association of Law Libra- 
ries and Major Bottom, I am informed 
that over in Newport News, where you 
are President of the Daily Press, you 
are both “tops” and Bottom. After 
listening to your interesting address of 
welcome to the members of this Associ- 
ation and their guests, you are just 
“tops” to us. You will discover that 
we are a very informal group, quick to 
reject or take you in. You, sir, have 
been taken in, and we are ready to be 
taken by vou and your associates to 
the many historic places you have 
planned for us to see. 

We have been looking forward for 
some time to the pleasure of coming 
down here to meet you and of again 
having the opportunity of renewing the 
memories of other visits many of us 
have made to your great Common- 
wealth. To those of us who have had 
the misfortune to have been born else- 
where, Virginia is not only a great 
Commonwealth but was also a great 
colony. 

The earliest date and place in his- 
tory to have impressed me in my child- 
hood were 1607 and Jamestown. That 
date and place made a greater impres- 
sion upon me than 1492 and America 
because 1492 and the place in America 
always seemed rather vague and re- 
mote—not so 1607 and Jamestown. Ra- 
leigh and the Virginia Company, 
Jamestown, John Smith, Pocahontas 
and Virginia Dare first whetted my 
thirst for knowledge about the history 
of our country, and though I have 
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been in Virginia many times the de- 
sire to return and visit with leisure 
your historic spots always lures me 
back. 

Virginia is looked upon as the mother 
state of these United States. To most 
of us, I believe, Virginia was the cradle 
of our liberty. Here I may owe a slight 
apology to Massachusetts, and to our 
friends from there, I ask their forbear- 
ance. The inception of the great edu- 
cational system of this country was 
fostered by the College of William and 
Mary and the University of Virginia, 
and I say this in spite of threats which 
I may receive from our good friends up 
at Harvard who are so justly proud of 
the fact that Harvard University is the 
oldest one in America. Here in Vir- 
ginia were nurtured the precepts of re- 
ligious freedom, civil liberties, public 
education and the tenets of a free de- 
mocracy. 

When I speak of freedom of educa- 


tion, of religious worship, civil liber- 
ties, and the founding of democratic 


government in this country, my 
thoughts turn to the great men your 
state has given us, men who struggled 
most of their lives that you and I might 
have and know what liberty truly 
means. They and other great men, to- 
gether with the lowly and average men 
of this country, have given us an in- 
heritance which we know is in great 
danger from warfare on all sides and 
from men and systems boring from 
within and from without. We law li- 
brarians pledge our individual and col- 
lective efforts toward the protection and 
furtherance of that inheritance. 

Your list of great and famous sons is 
a long and ever growing one. Besides 
those I have already mentioned, we al- 
ways think of Washington, the Lees, 
Henry, Madison, Monroe, Jefferson, 
Marshall, George Rogers and William 
Clark, Pickett, the Byrds, Woodrow 
Wilson, and last but not least none 
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other than the venerable Carter Glass. 
Sometimes these characters, and not al- 
ways the greatest of them, are of spe- 
cial interest because of some historical! 
or geographical coincidence in our lives. 
The Clarks and Pickett have always 
been of great interest to me because | 
was reared in the far West which had 
felt so much of their influence. This 
reference to Pickett in relation to the 
history of the far West may have been 
lost sight of by some of you. Many 
of you will recall Pickett in the South- 
west, Mexico and particularly at Cha- 
pultepec, but only a few of you will 
remember his part in the period of our 
history which was epitomized by 
“Fifty-Four Forty or Fight.” As a 
voung officer he commanded the Ameri- 
can troops on San Juan Island, Wash- 
ington Territory, during the joint occu- 
pation of that island, and it was he 
with his sixty-eight men who told Cap- 
tain Hornby, in command of one thou- 
sand English troops aboard schooners, 
that if they attempted to land on the 
American end of the island he and his 
men would fight to the last man. 

On the north end of San Juan, some 
ten miles distant from the American 
‘amp, was the English camp, and it is 
still known as “English Camp.” The 
Indian blockhouse standing there on 
the edge of Garrison Bay I used as a 
playhouse, and at an early age, through 
loopholes, shot unsuspecting water fow] 
as they paddled past my ambush. My 
close contact with that part of our 
history made Pickett seem very real 
to me and stimulated my interest in 
other events associated with his long 
and great career, Pickett of Williams- 
burg, Yorktown, Seven Pines, Antie- 
tam, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville 
and, of course, the immortal Pickett of 
Gettysburg. Here at Old Point Com- 
fort in 1855 he took command of D 
Company in the old Ninth Infantry 
which he commanded at San Juan. 
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We have inherited much from these 
great leaders of yours. It seemed to 
me, and with deep satisfaction, that it 
was part of this inheritance that long 
days after Pickett I should come to 
Virginia for the first time in the service 
of my country. Then a little later at 
Chateau Thierry and Belleau Wood in 
the early morning, the midday and at 
evening sunset it seemed no mere co- 
incidence that I was to watch this 
same Ninth Infantry charge through 
the woods and poppy fields of France. 
As I saw their lines wither in courage- 
ous victory, my thoughts turned back 
to the forefathers of those men, the 
boys in gray and the boys in blue. 

We law librarians, who are the cus- 
todians of the many legal documents 
and books which are but the records of 
disputes among men, appreciate per- 
haps more than any others how pre- 
cious are order, law and liberty. On 
one side of this story of man is suc- 
cess and on the other failure. On one 
hand are greed and lust for power and 
on the other is the determination of 
man to defend himself to protect and 
cherish under law that which is just 
and rightfully his. 

In these days of ruthless economic 
and social warfare with one system and 
one way of life pitted against our sys- 
tem and our way of life, we recognize 
our aggressors. We also know, because 
of the nature of our profession, what 
our rights and duties are in repelling 
the attack being waged against us. And 
to you, Major Bottom, who have wel- 
comed us here on behalf of this great 
state, may I say that I do not know 
a man or woman assembled here who 
is not ready and willing to protect the 
great records within their custody. 
They have guarded them jealously and 
well and will continue to do so with 
zeal. 

I know we all feel, particularly at 
this moment, there is no place in Amer- 
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ica where we would rather have assem- 
bled in 1941 than here in Virginia. It 
is surely a pleasure to gather here that 
we may deliberate over the work of our 
profession, meet again old friends and 
further good fellowship among our- 
selves. 

On behalf of the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries I thank you for 
so graciously opening our proceedings. 
| Applause. | 

PRESIDENT Morse: Thank you, Sid. 

Next on the program is for me to re- 
late what others have done. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 
Lewis W. Morse 
Law Librarian, Cornell University 


It has been a pleasure to serve as 
President of the American Association 
of Law Libraries. It was with deep re- 
gret that more time could not be spent 
on the many opportunities and possi- 
bilities which confront our organiza- 
tion. Each of us has a full-time posi- 
tion, however, which consumes a good 
portion of our time. As you know, our 
progress each year consists of the ac- 
complishments of the various commit- 
tees which concentrate on separate 
problems and projects. We have had 
splendid cooperation from the various 
committees, and it is with great pride 
that I narrate some of the many things 
which they have done. 

The work done on the subject of 
Classification and Pay Plans for Law 
School Libraries, headed by Miss Lu- 
cile Elliott, Law Librarian, University 
of North Carolina, has been outstand- 
ing. The nature of this work requires 
the spirit and character of a crusader. 
The result of the success of this work 
is vital to the many law school librari- 
ans in giving dignity and proper recog- 
nition to what they are attempting to 
do. When the goal is finally attained, 
the position of a law librarian will be 
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elevated, both financially and other- 
wise. The work has necessarily been 
slow, but gradual. Various tabulations 
have been made during the academic 
year, and we are awaiting the results. 
There is an increasing desire in this 
work for attaining success, and it will 
be only a question of time until this 
is accomplished. 

The work of the Committee on In- 
dexing Bar Association Reports has, 
also, been outstanding. This detailed 
and arduous work has been about com- 
pleted under the able direction of Mr. 
Dennis A. Dooley, Librarian of the 
Massachusetts State Library, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Financial hurdles, in 
order to have this material appear in 
printed form, have been encountered 
and as yet have not been surmounted. 
The total anticipated cost is unfortu- 
natly very large, but we are confident 
that we will be able to devise some in- 
genious plan so that this splendid ma- 
terial can be made available to all of 
us. We are on the threshold of this 
goal. 

Credit should fall where it is due. 
It has been suggested several times by 
Mr. William 8. Johnston, Librarian of 
the Chicago Law Institute, that the 
various bound volumes of reports pub- 
lished by the West Publishing Com- 
pany should have reinforced bindings 
because of the unusual severe strain 
which is placed upon their books by al- 
most hourly use in various libraries. 
Through the repeated efforts of Mr. 
Johnston, Miss Jean Ashman, Law Li- 
brarian of Indiana University, and oth- 
ers we have obtained successful results. 
Mr. Harvey T. Reid, Editor-in-Chief 
of the West Publishing Company, has 
recently informed me that they have 
made an intensive study and research 
on this problem and have now found 
that they can supply these bound vol- 
umes in a special library binding with- 
out any additional charge. I am sure 
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that this will be welcome news to all 
of us. 

The Law Liprary JourNAL has en- 
joyed a_ successful year under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Hobart R. Coffey, 
Law Librarian of the University of 
Michigan. We have had many sug- 
gestions about introducing leading ar- 
ticles similar to those in law reviews 
and, in other words, “pepping up” our 
publication. We have great limitations 
of time and money under which the 
editor operates. We are constantly at- 


tempting to make our JOURNAL more 
useful not only to us as a trade journal 
but also as a legal periodical. 
tions of all kinds are, of course, very 
welcome. 

The promotion of sales and general 


Sugges- 


circulation of the JourNAL has been 
very ably taken care of by Mr. B. Ber- 
nard Druker, Law Librarian, Iowa 
State Law Library, who has already 
reported a very fine increase. There 
is a great deal of work to be done re- 
garding this. 

The returns from advertisements in 
our JOURNAL have increased due to the 
fine work of Mr. Joseph L. Andrews of 
the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York who has been serving as 
our Advertising Manager only for the 
latter part of this fiseal year. 

The work in the publication of mono- 
graphs in the field of law librarianship 
is progressing very nicely under the 
able leadership of Mr. Miles O. Price, 
Law Librarian, Columbia University. 
Some results are already in evidence, 
and I know this material will be very 
welcome. Mr. Price has also made 
splendid contributions in the matter of 
a model catalog for the small law li- 
brary. After all, the catalog is the 
real heart of a library. I know that 
we are all receiving ideas and help from 
these contributions. 

The possibilities of using microfilm 
and other forms of reproductions of 
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originals of records and briefs, law re- 
views, and other items which are too 
numerous to indicate are being made 
known to us by our competent commit- 
tee which is working in that field. Var- 
ious demonstrations were made at the 
mid-winter meeting at Chicago, and if 
anyone is interested in this, he will 
receive excellent cooperation and help 
by conferring with Mr. Hobart Coffey, 
Miss Helen Moylan of the University 
of Iowa, and Miss Jean Ashman. 

There have been several other com- 
mittees in operation during the past 
year. The work of each is significant. 
We await an up-to-date report from 
each. 

My report would not be complete 
without paying particular tribute to 
our ever efficient Executive Secretary, 
Miss Helen Newman. She is constantly 
called upon to make sacrifices in order 
to see that our periodical actually ap- 
pears and is circulated on time. She 
is the real pilot of the organization, 
and each year accumulates more to the 
already large debt of gratitude and ap- 
preciation which we owe her. 

Our national emergency and the un- 
certainty that exists today are affecting 
us. We are called upon to cooperate 
in every way we can in the matter of 
defense. Some of our members have 
been called to active military and naval 
service. We pledge all of our resources 
and power in order that we may be of 
assistance at this time. 

I thank each of you very sincerely 
for all that vou have done in order to 
make my term of office a pleasant and 
productive one. I have had to call 
upon you to complete certain tasks and 
have never been met with a refusal. 
This is a source of great happiness to 
me. [Applause. ] 

PRESIDENT Morse: Our next speaker 
needs no introduction. I give you our 
Helen, whom we all love and admire, 
to report on her duties as Executive 
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Secretary-Treasurer and Editor of the 
Law Liprary JouRNAL. [Applause. | 

[Miss Newman sketched the high- 
lights of her report as Executive Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and Editor of the Law 
Liprary JOURNAL, the full text appear- 
ing below. | 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SEC- 
RETARY AND EDITOR OF THE 
LAW LIBRARY JOURNAL 


HELEN NEWMAN 


Law Librarian, The George 
Washington University 


1. Mip-WInTER MEETING OF THE EXEc- 
UTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The mid-winter meeting of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries which was 
held in the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, December 27 and 28, 1940, 
was attended by President Lewis W. 
Morse, Law Librarian of Cornell Uni- 
versity; Executive Secretary Helen 
Newman, Law Librarian of The George 
Washington University; George A. 
Johnston, Chief Librarian, Law Soci- 
ety of Upper Canada; Alice M. Ma- 
gee, Librarian, Louisiana State Li- 
brary; and Helen Ross, Librarian of 
the Duluth Bar Library Association. 
The following librarians were also pres- 
ent at the invitation of the Executive 
Committee: Jean Ashman, Law Librar- 
ian of Indiana University; Harry Bit- 
ner, Law Librarian of the University of 
Kansas City; Hobart R. Coffey, Law 
Librarian of the University of Michi- 
gan; Forrest 8S. Drummond, Law Li- 
brarian of the University of Chicago; 
Alice Daspit, Law Librarian of Louisi- 
ana State University; Lucile Elliott, 
Law Librarian of the University of 
North Carolina; William 8S. Johnston, 
Librarian of the Chicago Law Institute; 
Olive C. Lathrop, Librarian of the De- 
troit Bar Association; Bernita J. Long, 
Law Librarian of the University of Il- 
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linois; Philip Marshall, Law Librarian 
of the University of Wisconsin; Alfred 
A. Morrison, Law Librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; Helen 8. Moylan, 
Law Librarian of the State University 
of Iowa; Osear C. Orman, Director of 
Libraries of Washington University; 
Franklin O. Poole, Librarian of the As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City of New 
York; Miles O. Price, Law Librarian 
of Columbia University; Laurie H. 
Riggs, Librarian of the Baltimore Bar 
Library; William R. Roalfe, Law Li- 
brarian of Duke University; and Rich- 
ard R. Welling, Chairman of the Fac- 
ulty Committee on the Library, Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

The agenda of the meeting included 
progress reports f:0m committee chair- 
men and program arrangements for the 
36th Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion. At the session on December 28, 
Mr. Albert Boni gave a demonstration 
of his Readex machine, explaining that 
microprint is more convenient to use 
than microfilm and more economical 
for reproducing over 10 copies. 

Miss Dorothea Blender, Assistant to 
the President of the Commerce Clear- 
ing House, distributed to those present 
at the meeting, copies of the List of 
Law Libraries in the United States and 
Canada, 1940. A resolution of appre- 
ciation to the Commerce Clearing 
House for its generous cooperation in 
publishing the list for the Association 
was adopted by the Executive Commit- 
tee. 

2. HEADQUARTERS ACTIVITIES. 

An average of fifteen letters a day 
has been written during the year at the 
headquarters of the Association in the 
office of the Executive Secretary. In 
addition to regular correspondence with 
the officers, committee chairmen, new 
members, subscribers and contributors 
to the JourNAL, letters have been writ- 
ten in connection with the placement 
service of the Association. 
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Copies of the List of Law Libraries 
in the United States and Canada were 
mailed on February 1 to all members of 
the Association from the office of the 
Executive Secretary. 

At the suggestion of your Executive 
Secretary, Miss Lucile M. Morsch, 
Chief of the Descriptive Cataloging Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress, has 
agreed to have issued in the near future 
revised Library of Congress cards for 
our Law Liprary JOURNAL and INDEX 
TO LeGAL PeRiopIcALs. Separate cards 
will be issued giving up-to-date infor- 
mation as to frequency, etc. 

3. MEMBERSHIP. 

Fifty new members have joined the 
Association since the last report com- 
piled on June 21, 1940. This figure in- 
cludes 1 honorary member, 16 indi- 
vidual members, 23 by virtue of the 
institutional membership of their li- 
braries, and 5 new associate members. 
In addition, 5 libraries have joined the 
Association as institutional members 
since the last annual report. 

The following tables show the pres- 
ent membership and the net gain over 
the figures given in the 1939-40 report: 

1940 1941 
Life 10 10 
Honorary 0 1 
Associate 40 42 
Institutional 85* 89* 
Individuals: 
Personal membership 135 
Institutional membership 2057 


340 


Totals 475 
ANALYSIS 
Life Members: 
Added 
Dropped None 
Henorary member: added 1 
Net gain 
Associate Members: 
Added 5 
Dropped 3 
Net gain 2 


* Refers to number of libraries. 
+ Refers to number of persons on staffs of 
institutional members. 
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Institutional Members: 
Library Memberships added 5 
Library Memberships dropped dl 
Net gain 4 
Staff members added to institu- 
tional memberships: 
Due to changes in staff per- 
sonnel , 
Due to new institutional mem- 
berships 
Due to transfer to institutional 
memberships o 
Staff members dropped from in- 
stitutional memberships: 
Due to changes in staff per- 
sonnel 14 
Due to dropping of institu- 
tional memberships 5 
Due to transfer to individual 
memberships 2 
Deceased 1 2 
Net gain 6 
Individual members: 
Added: 
New Members 16 
Transferred from institutional 
to individual 
Dropped: 
Transferred from individual to 
institutional 
Resigned 
Deceased 
Dropped for Non-payment 
of Dues 3 21 
Net loss 3 
Total net gain 1940-1941 10 
The above analysis of the member- 
ship figures shows that while we have 
had a substantial gain in new members 
(50) during the fiscal year 1940-1941, 
our net gain for this period is only 10 
members. This is due largely to the 
many changes in staff personnel of in- 
stitutional members with new _ staff 
members added, while a corresponding 
number were dropped, thus giving a net 
gain in this group of only 6. Sixteen 
new individual members joined the As- 
sociation but ten resigned because of 
retirement from library work. Three 
individual members were dropped for 
non-payment of dues. Deaths of four 
prominent Association members oc- 
curred during 1940-41 as follows: Olive 
Jack, Chief Assistant, Law Library of 
Congress; Alfred Hetherington, Librar- 
ian Supreme Court Library, Columbus, 
Ohio; Arthur 8. MeDaniel, Assistant 
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Librarian, Association of the Bar of 
the City of New York, and Thomas P. 
Shaw, Librarian, Cleveland Law Li- 
brary Association. 


4. Law Liprary JOURNAL. 


The following numbers of the Law 
Liprary JouRNAL have been published 
during our fiscal year 1940-41: July 
1940 number, 44 pages; September 1940 
number (Proceedings of 35th Annual! 
Meeting), 220 pages; November 1940 
number, 40 pages; January 1941 num- 
ber (Proceedings of the Round Table 
on Library Problems, 38th Annual 
Meeting of the Association of American 
Law Schools), 40 pages; March 1941 
number, 40 pages; May 1941 number 
48 pages, making a total of 424 pages 
as compared with 443 pages contained 
in the six numbers published during our 
previous fiscal year. 

A new cover page was adopted for 
the JourNAL beginning with the Janu- 
ary 1941 number. B. Bernard Druker, 
Chairman of the Committee on Promo- 
tion of the Law Lisrary JOURNAL, sug- 
gested to the Editor that the old style 
cover be replaced with one more mod- 
ern in design. The new cover, designed 
by Helen Creighton, a student assistant 
in the Law Library of The George 
Washington University, has received 
favorable comment from a number of 
our members. 

The Editor gratefully acknowledges 
the assistance of the following who 
have supplied data for the Check Lists 
of State Reports and Session Laws 
and the National Reporter System: 
Harvey T. Reid, Editor-in-Chief, West 
Publishing Company, Mabel McWher- 
ter, Acting Librarian of the Cleveland 
Law Library Association and Raymond 
Lindquist, Librarian of the New York 
Law Institute. 

A tabulation of the receipts and dis- 
bursements for the Law Liprary Jour- 
NAL is contained in the report of the 
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Treasurer. I shall here comment upon 
these receipts and disbursements and 
analyse them with respect to the 1940- 
41 Association Budget and the Carnegie 
Fund. 


Receipts 


1. Subscriptions. A total of $706.00 
from subscriptions was credited to the 
JOURNAL during the fiscal year 1940-41 
as compared with a total of $652.00 
from this source in 1939-40, a gain of 
$54.00—the first gain in revenue from 
subscriptions we have had since the 
JouRNAL and the INpEx To LEGAL PErt- 
ODICALS were separated in January 
1936. I should also point out that the 
amount received from subscriptions 
($706.00) exceeds by $56.00 the amount 
estimated ($650.00) in the 1940-41 
Budget. 

Twenty-six new subscriptions includ- 
ing 23 paid subscribers and 3 exchanges 
were entered on our records during the 
fiscal year 1940-1941 as compared with 
only 5 new subscriptions entered last 
year. Eighteen subscriptions were dis- 
continued (five cancelled by subscrib- 
ers, seven dropped by members who 
were already receiving the JoURNAL as 
part of their membership and 5 were 
dropped by the Editor for non-pay- 
ment), leaving a total of 203 subserib- 
ers as compared with 195 as of this 
date last year. 


Subseribers: 
Total subscribers as of June 21, 1940 195 
New subscribers added June 21, 1940- 
June 16, 1941 
“221 
Discontinued June 21, 1940-June 16, 
1941 18 


Total Subscribers June 16, 1941 203 


2. Sale of Back Numbers. A total 
of $235.58 was deposited to the credit 
of the JourRNAL from sales of back num- 
bers of the JouRNAL, a gain of $51.83 
over the amount ($183.75) received 
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last year. The amount estimated in the 
Budget from sales of back numbers was 
$100.00. 

The Association is greatly indebted 
to Mr. Druker and to the members of 
his Committee on Promotion of the 
JouRNAL for their fruitful efforts in ob- 
taining new subscribers and vendees of 
back numbers of the JournaL. We 
have not only met the Budget estimate 
in these two departments but we have 
exceeded it. 

3. Advertising. Paid advertising 
amounting to a total of $953.00 was 
credited to the JouRNAL during our fis- 
cal year 1940-41 as compared with 
$302.00 in 1939-40, a gain of $651.00. 
Fifty dollars in advertising accounts 
receivable will bring the cash receipts 
to a total of $1,003.00, which is only 
$72.00 less than the amount estimated 
in the Budget. 

The Editor is deeply appreciative of 
the excellent work being done by Joseph 
L. Andrews, Assistant Editor in Charge 
of Advertising, who took over this work 
in January following the resignation of 
Matthew A. MeKavitt. Mr. Andrews 
has sold every available page of adver- 
tising, except one, since he took charge 
of advertising for the Association. 

The total direct receipts credited to 
the JouRNAL account, as commented 
upon above, amount to a total of $1,- 
894.58 as compared with a total of 
$1,137.75 received in 1939-40, a gain 
of $756.83. 


) 
7 


Disbursements 


The cost of printing and distribut- 
ing the six numbers of the Law Liprary 
JouRNAL published during our fiscal 
vear 1940-41 was $2,421.02 which ex- 
ceeded the amount ($2,206.00) esti- 
mated in the Budget by $215.02. The 
September 1940 number containing the 
Proceedings of the 35th Annual Meet- 
ing cost more than we had estimated 
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but we were able to hold to our Budget 
estimates on the five regular issues of 
the JOURNAL. 

A freight and express expenditure of 
$149.00, not contained in the Budget 
and not anticipated at the time we 
made up the Budget a year ago, was 
disbursed on April 30, 1941 on account 
of back numbers of the Law Lisprary 
JOURNAL. Because of lack of storage 
space in my own library, I accepted 
the generous offer of President Morse 
and shipped 22 boxes of back numbers 
of the JournaL to the Cornell Law 
School. This shipment was made after 
I had sold enough back numbers to 
cover this expenditure which was not 
provided for in the Budget. 

The gain of $756.83 in JoURNAL re- 
ceipts more than offsets the two addi- 
tional expenditures, mentioned above. 
on account of the JoURNAL. 

The Carnegie Fund 

The gain in direct receipts credited 
to the JourNaL (Subscriptions, Back 
Numbers and Advertising) made it pos- 
sible for us to adhere to our 1940-1941 
Budget estimate for the use of only 
$500.00 of Carnegie Funds for the sup- 
port of the JourNAL instead of using 
$1,000 of that Fund as estimated under 
the original JourNaL Budget of 1937. 
This means that the JourNAL in 1940- 
41 has become self-supporting except 
for $500.00. This also means that, on 
the basis of 1940-41 receipts and antici- 
pated receipts for 1941-42, we shall be 
able to spread the use of the balance 
of the Carnegie money over a longer 
period than we originally had thought 
possible, namely, from January 1942 to 
July 1943—one year and a half beyond 
the date (January, 1942) when we ex- 
pected the fund to be exhausted. How- 
ever, after July 19438, or at such time 
prior to that date when the Carnegie 
Fund is exhausted, we shall need each 
year, in order to publish six numbers 
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of the JourNAL, an additional sum of 
approximately $500.00 over and above 
the present direct income of the Jour- 
NAL from subscriptions, sales of back 
numbers, and present anticipated re- 
ceipts from advertising. Our financial 
gains during this fiscal year may be a 
forecast of further gains which will en- 
able the JourNAL to be entirely self- 
supporting by July 1943. In the mean- 
time, we are fortunate, indeed, in hav- 
ing this Carnegie Fund which is help- 
ing materially in enabling us to carry 
forward our program of publishing six 
numbers of the Law Lisprary JOURNAL 
a year. A summary of the Carnegie 
Fund follows: 


Carnegie funds expended to date: 


Allocated to April 1937 no. of Law 
Liprary JOURNAL 

Expended fiscal year 1937-38 

Expended fiscal year 1938-39 

Expended fiscal year 1939-40 

Expended fiscal year 1940-41 


$ 239.05 
842.16 
1,265.84 
1,074.83 
500.00 


$3,921.88 


Total 


$5,000.00 
3,921.88 


$1,078.12 


Granted January 1937 
Total expended to date 


Balance, June 24, 1941 


In closing this report your Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer and Editor of the 
Law Lisrary JOURNAL wishes to thank 
the officers of the Association, the As- 
sistant Editor in charge of Advertis- 
ing, and the Committee Chairmen for 
their generous cooperation. In addi- 
tion, special acknowledgment is made 
to Mr. Clarence Smith and to Mr. Stu- 
art White of the Virginia Conservation 
Commission for their assistance in con- 
nection with arrangements for this 36th 
Annual Meeting. An article with illus- 
trations, “Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginia,” written by Mr. White, was pub- 
lished in the March number of the 
Law Liprary JourNAL. A_ booklet, 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginia, to- 
gether with a letter of welcome and an 
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official state highway map, was mailed 
on April 30 by the Virginia Conserva- 


tion Commission to each 


member of 


the American Association of Law Li- 


bra:ies. 
Respectfully submitted, 


HELEN NEWMAN 


Executive 


Secretary-Treasurer 


and 


Editor of the Law Library Journal 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER: 


GENERAL ACCOUNT 


American Association of Law Libraries 
Fiscal Year, June 21, 1940 to 


June 24, 1941 


Receipts 


Membership dues: 
$ 370.00 
578.00 
1,275.00 


Associate 
Individual 
Institutional 


Subscriptions to L. Lib. J. 
Sale of back numbers of L. 
Advertisements 
Miscellaneous 


Lib. J. 


Total Direct Receipts 
Allocated from Carnegie Fund for 
1940-41 


Total 


Disbursements 


Affiliation Dues in A.L.A. 
258 members @ 10 cents 
Committee Expenses: 
on _ Library 
Research Facilities for 
National Defense $ 4.32 
Committee on Promotion 
of L. Lib. J. 
Committee on Statistics 
Committee on List 
Law Libraries 


Committee 


18.19 
13.50 
of 
24.45 
Freight and Express: 
Back numbers to pur- 
chasers $ 
Shipping 22 boxes of back 
numbers of L. Lib. J. to 
Cornell University 


1.10 


149.00 


$2,223.00 
706.00 
235.58 
953.00 
2.00 


$4,119.58 


500.00 


$4,619.58 


61.46 
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Law Library Journal: 

1,500 mailing envelopes 

Deposit for second class 
mailing 

2,500 mailing envelopes 

Addressing envelopes 

4 sets of stencils of mailing 
list 


$ 13.00 


10.00 
21.00 
1.25 


July Number: 
Printing, 800 copies, 44 
pages 
Copyright 
Postage, 
loeal 


$285.00 
2.00 
foreign and 
1.50 
September Number: 
Deposit for mailing at 
Post Office $ 
Printing, 800 copies, 200 
pages 
Postage, 
local 
Copyright 


5.00 


1,147.00 

foreign and 
3.32 
2.00 


November Number: 
Printing, 800 copies, 40 
pages 
Postage, 
local 
Copyright 


$242.50 


foreign and 


January Number: 
Printing, 800 copies, 40 
pages 
Postage, 
local 
Copyright 


$215.00 

foreign and 
1.46 
2.00 


March Number: 
Printing, 800 copies, 40 
pages 
Postage, 
local 
Copyright 


$214.00 

foreign and 
1.46 
2.00 


May Number: 
Printing, 800 copies, 48 
pages 
Postage, 
local 
Copyright 


$242.00 

foreign and 
1.48 
2.00 


Printing, Supplies, and Equipment: 


200 programs for 35th An- 
nual Meeting 

4,000 letterheads 

500 No. 10 envelopes and 
1,000 64 envelopes 

100 billheads 


$ 28.50 
18.50 


15.50 
13.00 


157.32 


246.05 


245.48 


$2,421.02 
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Salaries: 

Executive Secretary 

Editor, Law Library Jour- 
nal 

Assistant to Editor of 
L. Lib. J. and Ex. Sec. 

Assistant Editor in Charge 
of Advertising 100.00 $1,375.00 


lraveling Expenses: 

H. Newman—Travel AIl- 
lowance to Toronto 
Meeting June 1940 

H. Newman—Expenses to 
Ex. Com. Meeting Chi- 
cago Dee. 1940 


$ 50.00 


59.05 109.05 


teporting: 
Janna Q. Olson, 35th An- 
nual Meeting, Toronto $156.50 
Janna Q. Olson, Round 
Table on Library Prob- 
lems held in connection 
with 38th Annual Meet- 
ing of Association of 
American Law Schools, 


Chicago, Dec. 27, 1941 16.20 


Postage, Telegraph, Telephone and 
Messenger Service: 

$107.00 

1.24 


Postage 
Parcel Post 
Telegrams and Tele- 


phone 10.85 


Miscellaneous: 

Exchange on $5.00 item 
payable in Montreal $ 

Repairs to Dictaphone 
Machine 

3 Dictaphone cylinders @ 
70 cents 

Dictaphone Indicator Pads 

2 Recording Cylinders @ 
70 cents 

Refund of dues to Caro- 
lina Law Library Assn. 

Addressing envelopes to 
mail Va. literature to 
members, in re 36th An- 
nual Meeting 

Flowers for funeral of 
Arthur McDaniel 

Collector of Customs, 


Toronto 32.28 


5.00 


Notary Fees 


Total Disbursements $4,547.05 
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Summary: General Account 


Balance in Hamilton National Bank 
6/21/40 
Deposited, 1940-41 


Total Pt 
Disbursements, 1940-41 


$1,711.02 
4,119.58 


$5,830.60 
4,547.05 
Balance, 6/24/41 *$1 283.55 


$1,711.02 
4,119.58 


Balance, June 21, 1940 
Receipts, 1940-41 


Balance, June 24, 1941 
Disbursements, 1940-41 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER: IN- 
DEX TO LEGAL PERIODICALS 
ACCOUNT 


American Association of Law Libraries 
Fiscal Year, June 21, 1940 to 
June 24, 1941 


Receipts 


Balance, June 21, 1940 
H. W. Wilson Company 


$ 904.00 
2,000.00 


Total Receipts $2,904.00 


Disbursements 
Salaries: 
Jessie I. Wharton 
Helen Newman 


$1,800.00 
500.00 


Total Disbursements 2,300.00 


Balance, June 24, 1941 $ 604.00 
Respectfully submitted, 


HeLten Newman, Treasurer 


PRESIDENT Morse: Thank you, 
Helen. It is certainly gratifying to 
know that we have a balanced budget. 
We are in the “black” instead of in 
the “red.” 

The Report of the Committee on 
Law Liprary JOURNAL and the Report 
of the Committee on New Members 
have been received and filed and will 
be published in the Proceedings num- 
ber of the JouRNAL. 


* Includes $1,078.12 of Carnegie Fund plus 
$205.43 of General Fund. 
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REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
LAW LIBRARY JOURNAL 


The Committee on the Law Liprary 
JoUuRNAL, which acts only in an advi- 
sory capacity, was presented with only 
one problem during the year 1940-41. 
This was whether the Law LiBrRary 
JourRNAL should continue to publish a 
list of recent books in the field of law. 
By the time the matter could be dis- 
cussed at a committee meeting held in 
Chicago in December, 1940, the ques- 
tion had already become moot. The 
book list had already been dropped by 
the JourRNAL, and the committee rati- 
fied the action of the Editor in respect 
to this matter. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Hopart R. Correy, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
NEW MEMBERS 


The reports of the Committee on 
New Members for the past few years 
have indicated constant improvement. 
Its report for the fiscal year 1940-1941 
This year the 
report divides the new members into 
five categories: Honorary, 1; Insti- 
tutional, 5; Institutional Staff Mem- 
bers, 23; Individual, 16; Associate, 5; 
making a total of fifty new members 
for the year 1940-1941. 

The Chairman, Peter Q. Hern, as- 
sisted by the following librarians who 
served on the Committee on New 
Members, Harry Bitner, Alice Daspit, 
Marian Gould, R. Nadine Jones, Mary 
Esther Newsome, Frederick B. Roth- 
man, Helen A. Snook, and William B. 
Stern, takes pleasure in submitting to 
the Association this list of new mem- 
bers: 


is no less gratifying. 


New Members, July 1, 1940 to June 16, 
1941 


*Allan, Herbert Jacob, Reference Assistant, 
Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

*Baskette, Ewing C., Law Librarian, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

*Bowen, Harold, New Haven County Law 
Library, New Haven, Conn. 

Cadagan, Dan, Jr., Detroit Bar Association 
Library, 577 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Coe, Mildred V., Cornell University Law 
Library, Ithaca, New York. 

Crawford, Eleanor G., University of Wiscon- 
sin Law Library, Madison, Wis. 

Delaney, Charles J., Boston College Law 
School Library, New England Power Bldg., 
441 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 

Dullard, John P., New Jersey State Library, 
Trenton, N. J. 

*Finley, Elizabeth, Root, Clark, Buckner & 
Ballantine, 32 Nassau St., New York City 

*Fletcher, Sir Angus S., K.C.M.G., D.B-E.. 
Director, British Library of Information, 
620 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

*Gainley, Mrs. Grace L. M., Hampden 
County Law Library, Librarian, 37 Elm 
St., Court House, Springfield, Mass. 

Guild, Lorin, Wyoming State Library, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

Harrigan, Eilleen, Law Librarian, University 
of Detroit, Detroit, Mich 

*Hasse, Adelaide, 806 Islington, Silver Spring, 
Md. 

*Hetherington, Christy, Librarian, The Fair- 
field County Law Library, County Court 
House, Bridgeport, Conn. 

*Houghton, Dorothy Dunlap, Librarian, Sedg- 
wick County Law Library, 1014 Bitting 
Bldg., Wichita, Kans 

Ivins, Haddon, Librarian, New Jersey Stat 
Library, Trenton, N. J. 

Judson, Franklyn 8., Law Librarian, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 

*Just, Miss Carolyn R., Law Librarian, Lands 
Division Library, Dept. of Justice, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

*Keator, Alfred Decker, Director, State Li- 
brary and. Museum, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Langohr, Mrs. Elsie, Indiana University Law 
Library, Bloomington, Ind. 

Larson, Elsa, University of Utah Law Li- 
brary, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

*Lewis, John L., Jr., Law Librarian, College 
of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 


* Individual members. 
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McKee, Caroline, Stanford University Law 
Library, Stanford, Calif. 

*Miller, Oliver H., The Chicago Law Insti- 
tute, 1925 County Bldg., Chicago, III. 

’Connor, Katherine, Librarian, Wm. C. 
Ruger Law Library, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Odle, Ivan E., University of Florida, College 
of Law Library, Gainesville, Fla. 

()’Leary, Gerald J., Librarian, Boston Col- 
lege Law School, New England Power 
Bldg., 441 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 

Phillips, Winifred S., Temple University, 
School of Law Library, South 9th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pollack, Ervin H., Columbia University Law 
Library, New York City. 

Prager, Herta, Reference Librarian, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Law Library, Chicago, III. 

*Rappaport, Jack, Librarian, New York Law 
School, 63 Park Row, New York City. 
Rosa, Ida A., Biddle Law Library, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

*Schwartz, Florence, Librarian, United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, 3rd Circuit, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shull, Sara S., Librarian, Temple University, 
School of Law Library, 35 8. 9th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Van Cise, Margaret, Librarian, Lamar School 
of Law, Emory University, Ga. 

Weiler, Pearl, Law Librarian, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

White, Marjorie, Law Librarian, University 
of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

White, Ralph M., Law Librarian, West Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Honorary 


MacLeish, Archibald, Librarian of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 


Institutional 


Detroit Bar Association Library, 577 Penob- 
scot Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

Emory University, Lamar School of 
Georgia. 

Milwaukee County Law 
House, Milwaukee, Wis. 

New Jersey State Library, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 

Temple University, School of Law Library, 
35 South 9th St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Law, 


Library, Court 


Associate 


Book Shop Bindery, 306 West Randolph St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


* Individual members 


Brown, Robert M., The Carswell Company, 
Ltd., 145-149 Adelaide St., West, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Manningham, Howard, 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

National Law Library Appraisal Ass’n, E. C. 
Dahlin, President, 538 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Stevens, 8., Canada Law Book Company, 
Ltd., 417 Terminal Bldg., Toronto, Canada. 


Boston Law Book 


PRESIDENT Morse: The next speaker 
will be Mr. Druker. We have already 
heard of his splendid work, but in order 
to bring the record up to date, we will 
now hear his report as Chairman of 
the Committee on Promotion of the 
Law Liprary JOURNAL. 


COMMITTEE ON 
LAW 


REPORT OF 
PROMOTION OF THE 
LIBRARY JOURNAL 


A Report of the Planning Commit- 
tee made at the Association’s annual 
meeting at Toronto in 1940 disclosed 
that the Law Lisprary JOURNAL was in 
need of active promotion with respect 
to increased current subscriptions and 
the sale of back numbers. It was 
pointed out at that time that raising 
the number of subscriptions above the 
dead level prevailing for some years 
past, plus sales from the large stock of 
available back numbers, would produce 
much needed revenue for the Associa- 
tion. That report resulted in the ap- 
pointment of a Committee on Promo- 
tion of the Law Lisrary JOURNAL. 

Because of the nature of its duties, 
the activity of the JourRNAL promotion 
committee has consisted entirely of 
preparing and sending letters to present 
and prospective subscribers. All pres- 
ent subscribers were advised of the 
availability of copies of all back num- 
bers, with the exception of Volume 1, 
No. 3; Vol. 8, No. 3; Vol. 9 No. 2; 
Vol. 12, No. 4,* and Vol. 16-A (1923), 

* Twenty copies of vol. 12, no. 4, have been 
found and are for sale. Volume 9, no. 1. is 
now out-of-print —Editor’s note. 
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which is the 18th Annual Meeting 
Proceedings number. The price of the 
back numbers is 50¢ and 75¢ per single 
numbers and $1.50 for Proceedings, and 
on this basis the sale of back numbers 
as of June 24, 1941, totaled $235.58. 
This exceeds by $135.58 the 1940-41 
budget estimate of $100.00 from this 
source. There were only five requests 
for the back numbers which are out of 
print, which does not seem to indicate 
sufficient demand to warrant the cost of 
reprinting. It is a matter for con- 
jecture whether such reprinting would 
result in the sale of an appreciable 
number of complete sets of the Jour- 
NAL. 

For the purpose of promoting new 
subscriptions to the JouRNAL, some 
260 letters describing the JouRNAL 
were sent to law libraries. The bulk of 
this mailing was confined to institu- 
tional and governmental libraries, but 
letters were also sent, without favor- 
able result, however, to public general 
libraries in ten of the larger cities of 
the country as well as to a few of the 
larger law firms maintaining sizable 
libraries. In addition, letters were 
mailed to ten Canadian law libraries, 
but no subscriptions resulted from this 
source, a fact which may be due to the 
exigencies of foreign exchange. New 
subscriptions received during the year 
totaled 26, as compared with 5 last 
vear. However, 18 subscriptions were 
discontinued during 1940-41, leaving 
a net gain of 8 subscriptions for the 
year. Revenues realized from all sub- 
scriptions during 1940-41 totaled 
$706.00 or a net gain of $54.00 over 
the budget estimate figures. All of the 
gain, both on sale of back numbers and 
new subscriptions, is not to be at- 
tributed solely to the efforts of this 
committee, since some of the orders 
‘ame in regular course from sources not 
contacted by the committee. However, 
it is pleasing to be able to report that 
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budget estimates have been exceeded in 
both the sale of back numbers and ir 
total subscriptions. 

It is the belief of your committe: 
that if the revenue from the Law Li- 
BRARY JOURNAL is to be increased or 
even maintained at its present level. 
there is a definite need for continuous 
and permanent promotional activity, 
and it is our further belief that this 
work can best be handled through the 
office of a Circulation Manager work- 
ing in close touch with the Managing 
Editor of the JourNaAL. Such an ar- 
rangement would obviate the loss of 
time and inconvenience required in the 
last year in correspondence between th« 
committee and Miss Helen Newman. 
Editor of the JourNaL. The JouRNAL 
a year ago acquired an Advertising 
Manager, and the Committee now 
recommends that it be given a Circu- 
lation Manager—one preferably living 
in Washington, D. C., or close thereto 
—and that this new officer devote his 
efforts to promoting the sale and cir- 
culation of the JouRNAL. 

Respectfully submitted, 
B. B. Druxker, Chairman 
Eunice Cox 
STANLEY L. WeEsT 


PRESIDENT Morse: That certainly 
was splendid work, Mr. Druker. 

The next report will be that of th 
Committee on INpEX To LecGaL PeEri- 
opicaLs. Mr. Poole, are you ready t 
report? 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE INDEX TO LEGAL 
PERIODICALS 


With the beginning of the current 
volume of the INpEx, your committe: 
inaugurated the plan of publishing th« 
parts monthly except in August. At 
the time we believed that we were in 
financial condition to undertake this 


improvement. We cannot give exact 
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figures right now as the volume is not 
complete, but it would appear from 
figures available that this change has 
entailed additional expenses amount- 
ing to a little less than $1,850. This 
additional cost is within the means of 
the Association. In fact the improve- 
ment in service may increase the num- 
ber of subscriptions. At least we hope 
for this. 

It will be recalled that we are now 
paying the entire salary of the Indexer 
and are also contributing to the salary 
paid our efficient Executive Secretary. 

The Association of Research Li- 
braries has spent some time making : 
study of the H. W. Wilson Company’s 
price system which, I understand, is the 
so-called method of fixing subscription 
prices on a service basis. Mr. M. L. 
Raney, the Director of the University 
of Chieago Libraries, appeared to be 
the Chairman of the Committee of the 
Association of Research Libraries, and 


with the cooperation of Mr. H. W. 


Wilson, our Business Manager, we 
turned over to Mr. Raney the data 
which he needed, and on May 28th we 
received his acknowledgment reading in 
part as follows: 

“T spent Monday afternoon with Mr. Wilson 
in New York and, thanks to the courteous 
cooperation of Professor James and yourself, 
Mr. Wilson gave me the desired information 
regarding the INpex To LecaL Perriopica.s. 
And most useful information this proved to 
be. In fact, if the other library groups, served 
by Wilson’s special indexes, acted with the 
same efficiency as your Association, there 
would be no need of investigating the Wilson 
price system.” 

Your Committee has received a sug- 
gestion from Mr. Henry J. Brandt of 
the West Publishing Company for a 
new edition of the InpEx. It is pro- 
posed that the entire InpEx from the 
beginning be cumulated into one alpha- 
bet and published in about fifteen 
volumes, each volume to be bound to 
receive pocket supplements. 
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This method is one with which you 
are all familiar as it has been developed 
quite extensively by the law book pub- 
lishers. Many details with reference 
to current supplementary matter have 
not yet been worked out, nor have 
we any data as to the cost of publi- 
cation of such an enterprise, nor of the 
selling price. The cost of publication 
would probably have to be met in 
part at least by a grant from some 
one of the funds. 

Professor James adds the following: 

“Miss Jessie I. Wharton is still the Indexer. 
I think all of us owe her a very great debt of 
gratitude. The job of being the sole indexer 
of the INpex To LeGaL PertopicaLs is not a 
light one and, also, this fact handicaps us in 
making desirable improvements where a con- 
siderable amount of additional work would be 
required. 

“The number of entries in the INpEx dur- 
ing the past year is as follows: 
Subjects 11,500 
Authors 4,750 
Cases 2,490 
About twenty-five issues a year of bar asso- 
ciation reports and periodicals devoted to bar 
association matters have been indexed. The 
total number of periodicals now indexed is 

139. 

“We are continuing with the indexing of all 
judicial council reports.” 

Your committee again desires to ex- 
press its sincere thanks to the Harvard 
Law School faculty and to our Editor, 
Professor Eldon R. James, for the con- 
tinued efficient and enthusiastic services 
which have been rendered to the INDEX 
and to the Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FRANKLIN O. Poor, Chairman 
Hopart R. Correy 
Exvpon R. JAMES 
CLARA KILBOURN 
HELEN NEWMAN 
ARTHUR C. PULLING 
JoHNn T. VANCE 
GERTRUDE E. Wooparp 


PRESIDENT Morse: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Poole. We are certainly 
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grateful to you for your work in this 
field. I think that we have to reflect 
& moment to realize that our Associa- 
tion prepares and publishes this im- 
portant InpEx. Without it, you can 
imagine what chaos would exist. I 
always think of that when I have to 
It is an excellent job, and if 
we can work out a solution to this 
eternal problem of cumulating the set 
I am sure that we will take a tremen- 
dous step forward. I hope that that 
important work can be carried on to 
some successful conclusion. 

Next we will hear from the Com- 
mittee on Cumulation of Volumes 1-18 
of the Inpex To LEGAL PEeRiopicaLs and 
Promotion of Current Subscriptions, 
the Chairman being Mr. Forrest 8. 
Drummond, Law Librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

| Mr. Drummond gave a summary of 
the report of the committee, the full 
text appearing below. | 


use it. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
CUMULATION OF VOLUMES 1-18 
OF THE INDEX TO LEGAL PERI- 
ODICALS AND PROMOTION OF 
CURRENT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


At the June, 1940, meeting of this 
Association a motion was passed cre- 
ating three committees: the first to 
promote subscriptions to the Law L1- 
BRARY JOURNAL and the INDEX To 
LEGAL Pertopicats; the second to have 
charge of publicity for the whole As- 
sociation, and the third to conduct a 
survey on the question of the publica- 
tion and cumulation of volumes 1-18 
of the InpEx to LrGAL PERIODICALS.* 
This is the report of a committee 
which combines the problem of cumu- 
lating the INpEx and the problem of 
promoting current subscriptions to the 
InpEx. The motion above mentioned 


*33 Law Liprary JourNAL 227 (September, 


1940) 
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carried with it a proviso that the com- 
mittee had authority to do nothing 
with regard to the cumulation of the 
first 18 volumes, but to survey the 
field and report back. 


Cumulation of Volumes 1-18 of the 
Index to Legal Periodicals 


Three possible methods of cumulat- 
ing the INpex to make it more usable 
presented themselves: (1) re-editing 
and cumulating the first 10 volumes 
which use different subject headings 
from those following; (2) cumulating 
the first 18 volumes with a re-editing 
of the first 10; (3) a cumulating of all 
volumes up to date into one set, in- 
cluding by necessity a re-editing of the 
first 10 volumes. The committee felt 
that the third alternative of a complete 
cumulation up to date was very desir- 
able but rather ambitious and outside 
of the authority given to it. It felt 
that a re-editing and cumulating of 
the 10 volumes alone was not desirable, 
since a person would still be required 
to look through the individual volumes 
from 10-18. 

Therefore, the committee proceeded 


to obtain estimates of costs on the 
basis of the 18 volumes cumulation 
with the necessary re-editing of the 


first 10 volumes. Mr. James, Editor of 
the INpEx, has given as a rough esti- 
mate of the editorial cost the figure of 
$3,500.00. Mr. H. W. Wilson of the 
H. W. Wilson Company has estimated 
the printing cost at $4.00 per page for 
500 copies and $2.00 per page for an 
additional 500 copies. His rough esti- 
mate of the size of the INpDEx was 3,000 
to 3,500 pages. This would mean that 
the cost of printing would run between 
$12,000.00 and $14,000.00, and if the 
editorial cost of $3,500.00 be added to 
this, the total estimated cost of the 
InpEx will run from $15,500.00 to 
$17,500.00 for 500 copies. 

The question of financing this project 











is, of course, all-important and first 
must be considered the amount of 
money which can be expected from 
subscriptions. It is impossible to esti- 
mate with any accuracy the number 
of copies of the cumulation which 
could be sold immediately. There have 
been between 517 and 556 copies of 
‘ach of the 3 year volumes of the 
InpEX sold and there are at present 
502 current subscribers to the INDEX. 
The Editor of the INpEx has estimated 
that not more than 200 copies could 
be sold immediately. The next ques- 
tion, then, is the price to be charged. 
The H. W. Wilson Company suggests 
a charge equal to twice the amount of 
a library’s current subscription rate. 
The present spread of current sub- 
scription rates is from $9.00 to $82.60 
(this maximum has not yet been 
billed), and the return from subscrip- 
tions for the past year was $8,460.00. 
Doubling these subscription — rates 
would then bring in $16,920.00, which 
would just about the 
cumulation. However, since it is not 
believed that all present subscribers 
would take the 18 volume cumulation, 
and since this rate would set the cost 
at from $18.00 to $165.20, the com- 
mittee does not believe that this plan 
is feasible. 

It is quite obvious that the project 


cover cost of 


cannot be self-supporting and_ that 
funds must be obtained from some 
foundation so that the work can be 


earried on independently of the financ- 
ing of the current INnpeEx. It is the 
belief of the committee that since the 
last 5 year volume of the Chipman 
Index sold for $25.00, our 18 year 
cumulation could sell at a price of 
from $25.00 to $50.00. If 200 copies 


were sold at a price of $35.00, $7,000.00 
would be raised, and this would neces- 
sitate a grant from a foundation of 
between $8,500.00 and $10,500.00. It 
is also suggested that the financing 
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might be done from the credit balance 
of approximately $10,000.00 which the 
H. W. Wilson Company holds in the 
account of the INpex To LEGAL 
PERIODICALS. 

Certain objections to the whole 
project have been advanced—first, that 
the Jones-Chipman Index is now in 
use in so many libraries that it would 
be a serious competitor to the proposed 
cumulation. However, this index does 
a much less complete job of indexing 
than does our INDEX and contains no 
table of cases. It is felt that libraries 
and law firms would prefer the more 
complete research tool as represented 
by our new 18 year cumulation. A 
second objection is that libraries will 
not buy a new cumulation when they 
have the first 18 individual volumes 
available for use. This objection can 
be met by the fact that in addition to 
the convenience of having one place 
to look rather than 18 places, the 
cumulation will be re-edited so that the 
subject headings will conform to those 
now used currently in the INpEx. 

Therefore, the committee feels that 
the cumulation is highly desirable and 
recommends that the Association at- 
tempt to obtain a grant of $8,500.00 to 
$10,500.00 from some foundation to 
carry on the project. The committee 
further recommends that the question 
of including in the cumulation legal 
articles in non-legal periodicals be con- 
sidered and that in this regard the 
Committee to Study the Indexing of 
Legal Articles in Non-Legal Periodicals 
be asked to cooperate. Another sug- 
gestion for improvement in the cumu- 
lation as well as in the current num- 
bers of the INpEex is that the author 
index include a page reference in addi- 
tion to the subject references under 
each author’s name so that the searcher 
does not have to look through all of 
the pages under a subject in order to 
find an article by a given author. 
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Promotion 

In connection with the work of this 
committee involving the promotion of 
current subscriptions to the INpEx, the 
H. W. Wilson Company furnished the 
following lists with each entry on a 
3x5 slip: 

Present subscribers to the INpEx, both law 

libraries and law firms. 

Prospective law library subscribers. 

Prospective law firms with law libraries and 

librarians. 

Prospective law firms without libraries. 
The size of these lists made it impos- 
sible for a committee of three to carry 
out any systematic plan of approaching 
non-subscribers. H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany has furnished the committee with 
copies of the promotional materials 
which it sends to members of the bar 
who are prospective subscribers. Copies 
of these materials are attached to this 
report. The committee has no sug- 
gestions to make with regard to these 
materials, but feels that effective pro- 
motion requires contact with prospec- 
tive subscribers by members of this 
Association either in person or by indi- 
vidual letter. This would necessitate 
a rather large committee selected with 
a view to geographic distribution, each 
member of which would contact all of 
the members of our Association in his 
area, furnishing to them the names of 
prospective subscribers to be ap- 
proached. This would enable all of 
the members to be of service in carry- 
ing on this promotional work to the 
end that all may benefit from the in- 
crease in the number of subscribers 
and would not constitute too great a 
burden on any one person. 

An alternative suggestion is that the 
promotion be placed upon a commercial 
basis. Since the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, in addition to receiving a com- 
mission of 15% on all of the current 
subscriptions to the INpEx, gets 50% 
on all new subscriptions obtained dur- 
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ing a given year, regardless of how ob- 
tained, it would seem that the 35% 
differential could be used as a basis for 
commissions on new _ subscriptions. 
The obtaining of new subscriptions on 
a commission basis could be done by 
members of this Association, book deal- 
ers, or anyone whom the editors of the 
INDEX or members of the Committee 
on Promotion would select. The per- 
sonal contacting of prospective sub- 
scribers must not be lost sight of since 
the present policy of using form letters 
does not seem to be bringing in a great 
many subscriptions. 

In conclusion, the committee feels 
that the problem of the cumulation of 
volumes 1-18 of the INpDEX is separate 
and distinet from the promotion of cur- 
rent. subseriptions and that these two 
functions should be carried on by 
separate committees with a large com- 
mittee to handle the promotion. It also 
recommends that a Committee on the 
Cumulation of Volumes 1-18 be ap- 
pointed to carry on the project with a 
view to obtaining funds from a foun- 
dation to finance the work. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Forrest 8. DruMMoND, Chairman 

JoHN S. GUMMERE 

Ouive C. LatTHrop 


Appendix to Report of the Committee 
on Cumulation of Volumes 1-18 of 
the Index to Legal Periodicals 


INDEX TO LEGAL PERIODICALS 
Pubiished for The American 
Law Libraries 

By The H. W. Wilson Company, 

950 University Ave., New York, N. Y 
August 1940 


Association of 


To Members of the Bar: 
Appearing in the vast number of legal peri- 
odicals and journals that are constantly being 
published are many important articles on all 
phases of the law. These articles represent 
frequently the opinion of experts arrived at 
after many years of research. 
In order that you may locate needed arti- 




















cles on specific points, an index to the con- 
tents of your periodical files is necessary. 

The Inpex To Lecat Periopicats is a thoro 
index of all the articles which appear in 139 
of the leading legal periodicals. The index- 
ing is by subject and author in separate al- 
phabets with many cross references in the 
subject index. A valuable feature is the 
table of cases commented on which is a part 
of each issue. 

The INpex is now published monthly with 
an annual cumulation in July and a three- 
year cloth-bound cumulation every third 
vear. These three-year volumes are the per- 
manent record. An annual subscription in- 
cludes the numbers published each month, 
the annua! cumulation, and, if the subscrip- 
tion is continued thru the year in which the 
three-year volume is published, this volume 
is sent as part of the subscription. 

The annual subscription rate to members 
of the bar is $9.00. Under the terms of the 
introductory offer you will receive indexing 
to July 31, 1941, ending with Volume 34. 

The cost of the four three-year volumes 
covering the years 1926-1940 is $9.00 each. 
Should you wish to secure the volumes for 
immediate use and spread the payment over 
a period of three years, you may do so under 
the terms of Offer No. 2 stated on the order 
form enclosed. 

Here is one of the most valuable reference 
tools of the legal profession waiting to serve 
you. Why not give it a year’s trial? 

Very truly yours, 
E. T. Brustr, Business Manager 
InpeEx TO LecaL PerrropicaLs 


Beginning with the September 1940 tissue 
the INpEx will appear monthly instead of 
bi-monthly. 


PRESIDENT Morse: Thank you, Mr. 
Drummond. It would seem that we 
are on the threshold of success with 
our plans for cumulation. Mr. Drum- 
mond has done grand work in crusad- 
ing. He has had a difficult job, but I 
think he is on the verge of accomplish- 
ing something we have sought for 
years. 

What, in your opinion, is the best 
way to handle this now, Mr. Drum- 
mond? 

Mr. Drummonp: I think a commit- 
tee should be appointed to go ahead 
with the cumulation, and by all means 
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—if we can do it—to swing it on the 
whole INDEX. 

PRESIDENT Morse: I was wondering 
if you wanted some attention given to 
it during this meeting. Would you 
want to meet with the Executive Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Dreummonp: I would be very 
happy to do so. 

PreESIDENT Morse: I do not want to 
hurry things too fast, but I would like 
to see that some action is given to the 
matter, 

Mr. DrumMonp: I would have to 
attend the Executive Committee meet- 
ing this afternoon as I must go back 
to Chicago tomorrow to appear before 
the Draft Board. The other members 
of my committee are Miss Lathrop 
and Mr. Gummere. 

PresipeNt Morse: Mr. Poole, of 
course, should be in that group, too. 
This is so important that I think we 
should adopt some plan so that we 
will have a course mapped out for the 
coming year. So Mr. Poole, Miss 
Lathrop and Mr. Drummond, if you 
will plan on that session at four o’clock 
this afternoon we will have the Execu- 
tive Committee meeting then, too. 

Mr. Hiri: Is that meeting to con- 
sider the cumulation of the first 18 
volumes and the suggestion of cumu- 
lating the entire work? 

PRESIDENT Morse: As I understand 
it, it is to discuss the whole field and 
see where we stand and what course 
we are to pursue. 

Mr. Drummonp: | think the com- 
mittee ought to be able to go into the 
whole field. 

PRESIDENT Morse: Yes, with no limi- 
tations. 

Mr. Pootr: Mr. President, would it 
be advisable to ask Mr. Brandt to 
meet with us? 

PRESIDENT Morse: Yes, that is a 
very good suggestion. 

Our next report will be given by 
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Mr. Dennis A. Dooley, Chairman of 


the Committee on Indexing Bar As- 
sociation Reports. Mr. Dooley, please. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INDEXING BAR ASSOCIATION 
REPORTS 


Mr. Chairman and Members, my 
report is so up-to-date that it has not 
yet been written. As a matter of fact, 
instead of a written report, I thought 
the very best evidence of the com- 
pletion of the work would be to ship 
this package containing the typewrit- 
ten manuscript of 1,970 pages to this 
meeting so that the President of our 
Association—who has been a member 
of this committee from the beginning, 
and its first chairman—as well as the 
members may really see that the work 
has been done. We have—as has al- 
ready been stated—encountered some 
difficulties in regard to a plan for pub- 
lishing it, but we are hopeful that 
before the year is out some law pub- 
lisher will undertake the printing of 
it.* 

I think we ought to give some con- 
sideration first to the preliminary ex- 
planation which will accompany the 
manuscript and from which I quote 
the following: 





“Proceedings as used on the title page 
means the publications of the bar association 
which include the records of the annual meet- 
ings whether these are called proceedings, re- 
ports, year books or some other title. 

“When the proceedings have ceased to be 
issued in separate form but are included in 
a legal periodical, that issue of the peri- 
odical containing the proceedings or those 





* Since the meeting at Old Point Comfort, 
the Association has made a definite arrange- 
ment with Baker, Voorhis & Company to 
publish the Index provided that at least 175 
advance subscriptions for it are received. The 
pre-publication price is $30.00. This will 
guarantee the cost of printing and binding 
and there is to be no return on the cost of 
producing the Index. Orders should be sent 
to Sidney B. Hill, President, American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries, 42 West 44th Street, 
New York City. 
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pages In any issue which contain papers or 
addresses delivered at the annual meeting are 
indexed. Obituaries of bar association mem- 
bers contained in any issue of these peri- 
odicals are also indexed. 

“With the table of abbreviations are listed 
the first and last years of the proceedings 
covered. While these dates are given in in- 
clusive form, they mean that all proceedings 
issued between those dates have been indexed 
and not that there are proceedings for every 
year. Reference to a check list of bar asso- 
ciation publications will show what constitutes 
a complete file for any state. 

“Volumes of periodicals, such as law re- 
views, have been noted. These also are given 
as inclusive for brevity although in a few 
instances one volume among the number con- 
tains no proceedings or obituaries. In two 
instances a volume is noted which contains 
obituaries, but no proceedings. 

“The policy of the work has been to index 
all articles, papers, addresses, obituaries, and 
outstanding committee reports. Entries have 
been made under author, subject and title if 
the latter was distinctive. Biographical mate- 
rial has been entered under subject only.” 

This work was started some years 
ago under the term of my predecessor 
and was carried on first as an ERA 
project beginning in October 1934 for 
a period of eight months. It was 
resurrected in July 1938 after we had 
given consideration to the possibility 
of preparing Indexes separately for 
each of the 48 states. That was given 
up and instead we adopted this idea of 
indexing in one place all of the 48 
state reports, plus the reports of such 
associations as The American Bar As- 
sociation, Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, Canadian Bar As- 
sociation, and the New York County 
Lawyers’ Association. 

The approval of this as a WPA 
project was secured because the Li- 
brary of Congress was to be supplied 
with a complete set of catalog cards 
for all the entries. In addition to that, 
we prepared a set of the catalog cards 
for the State Library of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, so it was 
necessary to type duplicate cards. 
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The typing of the manuscript for 
the Index was done from the catalog 
cards themselves, taking off such ma- 
terial as would properly go in the 
Index. The total of cards typed for 
the Library of Congress was 65,467, 
and this number was reduced, by the 
elimination of meaningless titles, to 
44,984—approximately 45,000 entries. 
These 45,000 entries are contained on 
1,970 typewritten pages. The extent 
of the work can be appreciated when | 
say that to type the manuscript alone 
required eleven weeks and the services 
of from four to eight typists working 
four days a week. These typists had to 
be trained, of course, in what to do and 
how to do it accurately. In addition, 
we were benefited very greatly by the 
personal services of Miss Ethel M. 
Turner, who is a member of this As- 
sociation and one of the members of 
the staff of the Massachusetts State 
Library, and Miss Ethel Lewis, who 
did all the proof reading and made 
sure that the work was complete. 

In all, we indexed over 2,000 volumes 
of bar association reports. We used 
our own collection first. What we 
lacked we borrowed from the Social 
Law Library and the Harvard Law 
Library, and then, if copies of par- 
ticular volumes could not be located in 
any of these three, we wrote to other 
sources throughout the country und 
borrowed such material as was neces- 
sary. So the Index is accurate and 
complete as to every volume of bar 
association reports and proceedings. 

Some thought must now be given by 
the Association to the value of the 
work and whether or not it is worth 
publishing. As an indication of the 
type of material contained in the Index 
I cite the following: When the work 
was under way and before the final 
alphabet had been set up, we received 
a request from Mr. Price of Columbia 
for one of the professors there who was 
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looking for material under the subject 
of Publie Defenders. He was writing 
an article and had all the source ma- 
terial except such as might appear in 
bar association reports. By going. to 
the separate indexes of the 48 states 
which we had then on hand and look- 
ing under the subject of Publie Defend- 
ers, we were able to produce for him 
a total of 25 entries. None of them 
were indexed elsewhere. 

This Index is also valuable for col- 
lecting bibliographical data of many 
men noted in the legal profession; 
many professors of law schools who 
have written and spoken extensively. 

In addition, the Index contains the 
names of over 20,000 lawyers and 
judges noted in the legal profession 
whose obituaries appear in bar associa- 
tion publications. It has been indi- 
cated to me that on account of this 
material alone the Index might be an 
item of considerable interest and value 
in genealogical libraries. So our field 
of marketing the Index, if it was pub- 
lished, might be broadened consider- 
ably. It is quite possible that large 
public libraries would be prospective 
purchasers. 

We had some estimates from pub- 
lishers and the best bid was a figure of 
approximately $5,000 for printing. It 
may be that a more economical method 
of issuing the Index can be suggested 
by some of our members or by some of 
the publishers who are here, because 
we hate to have the work fall short of 
its final goal which is the extensive 
distribution of the Index throughout 
the law library field. 

Thank you. |Applause. | 

PresipENT Morse: Thank you, Mr. 
Dooley. In my opinion, Mr. Dooley 
is far too modest about what he has 
done. He has labored with this gigan- 
tic problem for the past several years. 
Here he brings it in, finished and 
ready for us to use! We must devise 
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some scheme of distributing this—in 


printed form, on cards, or in some other 


way. 

We need ideas. We are a commit- 
tee of one here. We've got to have 
some results. I wish you would give 
this serious thought while you are 
here, talking with Mr. Dooley and 
really looking ahead to see how we 
can distribute this so that we can each 
have copies of it, either in card form, 
printed form, or perhaps a circulating 
catalog like Mr. Price has. Before the 
convention concludes, I will call upon 
you again to see what is the fate of our 
InpEx of the Bar Association Re- 
ports. It is a grand job and we cer- 
tainly appreciate all that Mr. Dooley 
has done just for the love of the As- 
sociation in getting it completed for us. 

Mr. Hii: President Morse, before 
you leave this work of Mr. Dooley’s | 
wanted to ask whether or not his com- 
mittee made any approach to the bar 
associations with respect to getting as- 
sistance in publishing this Inpex. | 
thought possibly the bar associations 
would be interested in assisting with 
funds. 

Mr. Dootty: We did not approach 
the bar associations. There was an 
idea in my mind, when the work was in 
progress and when we had the alpha- 
betical index for each separate state, 
to see what we could do about getting 
the bar associations to purchase their 
separate indexes as they were then 
set up, but we were so pressed for 
time that we had to break down that 
separate state file in order to assemble 
the material that still had to be typed. 
So I have no indication of what the 
bar associations would do in regard 
to making a contribution for publica- 
tion of the Inpex. I think bar asso- 
ciations would purchase the InNprex if 
it were published even though it was 
more extensive than the needs of their 
local associations would require, and 





we might make a price that would be 
high enough to include the contribution 
to the value of the work as it stands 

PresipeENtT Morse: Are there any 
other questions you would like to ask 
Mr. Dooley? 

I think the only other committee re- 
port that we are to hear at this ses- 
sion is the one from Carolina. In the 
absence of Miss Covington, we will 
hear from Mrs. Lumpkin, of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Law Li- 
brary, about the condition of the Caro- 
lina Law Library Association. 

[Mrs. Helen Lumpkin thereupon 
read the report of the Carolina Law 
Library Association as prepared by 
Miss Mary 8S. Covington. | 


REPORT OF THE CAROLINA LAW 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—A CHAP. 

TER OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCI- 
ATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


The Carolina Law Library Associa- 
tion, organized in 1937, became the 
first chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries by reason of the 
acceptance of its application for chap- 
ter membership by this Association at 
its meeting in Toronto in June, 1940. 

The membership of the Carolina 
Law Library Association totals 13 and 
includes the staff members of the law 
libraries of Duke University, the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Wake For- 
est College, the University of South 
Carolina and the North Carolina Su- 
preme Court. 

Regular meetings of the Association 
are held semi-annually, in the spring 
and the fall. The Association has 
adopted the custom of holding its fall 
meeting in Raleigh, North Carolina, 
the state capital, the date to coincide 
with that of the meeting of the North 
Carolina State Bar. Several members 
of the Association are also members of 
the State Bar and interested in attend- 
ing its sessions. In addition, it is 




















believed that meeting on the same day 
as the State Bar will provide the li- 
brarians the means of making and 
maintaining contacts with practicing 
members of the legal profession and of 
furthering the cause of law libraries in 
which both groups should have a com- 
mon interest. It is hoped that, in 
time, through the influence of the Li- 
brary Association, provision will be 
made by the State Bar for inclusion in 
its annual program of a presentation 
of some matter of law library interest. 

The annual spring meeting is held at 
the site of the several libraries repre- 
sented by the membership of the As- 
sociation in rotation, the spring 1941 
meeting having been held at Wake 
Forest. 

During the year 1940-1941 a third 
and special meeting was held at Duke 
University on October 18, 1940—a 
luncheon meeting in honor of Mr. 
Lewis W. Morse of Cornell University, 
President of the American Association 
of Law Libraries, and Mrs. Morse, at 
which time Mr. Morse addressed the 
Association. 

If the activities of the Carolina Law 
Library Association were limited to 
those of a social nature, it is believed 
that the organization would be well 
worth while. Largely through its meet- 
ings, the members have come to know 
‘ach other well, and, as is usually the 
case when people know each other, 
they like each other. The membership 
represents a close, cooperative group, 
each interested in the work of the other 
and each gladly cooperating in the so- 
lution of any problem. 

However, social gains and fellow- 
ships are not the only matters in which 
the Association is interested. Perhaps 
the subject to which most time and 
thought has been given by the As- 
sociation since its organization is the 
establishment and maintenance of bar 
libraries, frequently spoken of as co- 
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operative law libraries, in the cities and 
towns of North Carolina. As a first 
step in this direction three suggested 
lists for bar libraries, costing approxi- 
mately $2,000, $3,000 and $5,000, re- 
spectively, were prepared by a com- 
mittee of the Law Library Association. 
The lists were made available to indi- 
vidual members of the legal profession 
and appeared in the February 1940 
issue of the North Carolina Law Re- 
view. A study of the plan of organi- 
zation, administration and maintenance 
of existing bar libraries was made in 
order that the Association might be 
in a position to answer questions and 
make suggestions to interested parties, 
a number of whom had asked help and 
advice. Representatives of several 
such libraries already functioning, and 
interested lawyers from towns desiring 
to establish such libraries, attended 
one of the meetings of the Association 
which was devoted largely to a dis- 
cussion of this problem. In a further 
report to encourage bar libraries, the 
Carolina Law Library Association has 
suggested a special exchange system 
among Carolina bar libraries with 
Duke University Law School Library 
acting as the clearing house or center. 

Through the influence of the Caro- 
lina Law Library Association, the 
North Carolina State Bar and the 
North Carolina Bar Association have 
appointed a Committee on Law Li- 
braries, and on each of these commit- 
tees a member of the Carolina Law 
Library Association serves by whom 
the reports to the Bar Associations 
have been prepared. 

With the further view of establish- 
ing bar libraries, the Carolina Law Li- 
brary Association has attempted, and 
continues to attempt, to make the legal 
profession more library conscious by 
releasing to the state newspapers from 
time to time articles on law libraries. 
To date articles by Judge Robert W. 
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Winston, Judge John J. Hayes of the 
Federal District Court and Justice 
Heriot Clarkson of the North Carolina 
Supreme Court have been released. 
The Carolina Law Library Association 
is suggesting the establishment of a 
law library foundation within the state 
to which gifts of books may be made 
for distribution to bar libraries. 

The meetings of the Association fur- 
nish a medium for the exchange of 
ideas among its members, who, in the 
main, have common problems but who 
do not always apply a common solu- 
tion. At the 1941 spring meeting, the 
method of acquisition of the various 
types of material and the systems of 
exchanges in use in the several libraries 
were discussed. 

From time to time effort is made to 
ascertain what work of interest to law 
libraries is being done by govern- 
mental agencies within the state, or 
other organizations, to become ac- 
quainted with the nature of this work 
and to formulate ways of making it 
available to member libraries. At the 
1940 fall meeting representatives of the 
several government departments, and 
of the North Carolina League of 
Municipalities, engaged in indexing 
legal materials, were present and dis- 
cussed their work and expressed their 
willingness to cooperate in making the 
results of their labor available to lh- 
braries represented in the Association’s 
membership. The director and assis- 
tant director of the Re-codification 
Commission reported on the progress 
of the work being done in the prepara- 
tion of the new North Carolina Code. 

For the year 1941-42 the affairs of 
the Association will be in the hands of, 
and under the direction of, Mr. Donald 
Y. Gulley, Librarian of the Wake For- 
est. College Law School Library. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mary 8. Covincton 
President 1940-41 


Mrs. Lumpkin: At the May meet- 
ing of the Carolina Law Library As- 
sociation, Miss Covington stated that 
she tried to find the number of lawyers 
actually practicing in a certain state 
and, except for the census of 1930, she 
could not find how many lawyers are 
practicing in that state at this time. 
Because of that, she recommended 
that the Carolina Law Library As- 
sociation ask this Association to try 
to have the state court reports give a 
list of the new lawyers admitted to 
the bar each year. 

Miss Newman asked me to make a 
motion after this report that the recom- 
mendation of the Carolina Law Li- 
brary Association be approved and that 
the American Association of Law Li- 
braries recommend that all state court 
reports contain the list of newly ad- 
mitted attorneys once a year. 

Mr. WituiamM R. Roatre (Law Li- 
brarian, Duke University, Durham, 
N. C.): I will second that motion. 

PRESIDENT Morse: Do you have any 
comment to make on that, Mr. Roalfe? 

Mr. Roatre: I do not believe very 
much has to be said except that in 
some states it is already the practice 
to include the list of newly admitted 
attorneys in the volumes of state court 
reports.! It seemed to us in our local 
association that that is an excellent 
practice because it provides a_ per- 
manent record not only of admissions 


‘Idaho (all lawyers admitted to Supreme 
Court), Kansas (it appears that the list is 
published on an average of about every ten 
years), Montana, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

Karl Goldsmith, Reporter of the Supreme 
Court of South Dakota, in reply to the letter 
sent him by the Executive Secretary wrote as 
follows (August 27, 1941): “Our Supreme 
Court has passed favorably upon your sug- 
gestion and the next volume of South Dakota 
Supreme Court Reports will contain a list of 
not only the newly admitted attorneys, but 
also a list of all the active members of the 
State Bar during the years’ 1940-1941.” 
Editor’s note. 
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to the bar but of the number of lawyers 
practicing in a given state between the 
decennial reports made by the Census 
Bureau. 

I strongly urge that this Association 
act favorably upon this motion, and 
suggest that the proper method of mak- 
ing it effective is to have either the 
President or the Executive Secretary 
communicate with the proper authori- 
ties in each state. 

Presipent Morse: That is fine! All 
those in favor of the motion please sig- 
nify by the usual sign; contrary, “No.” 
The motion is carried and we will see 
that the proper authority in each state 
is requested to see that the names of 
the new lawyers be published in the 
state reports. We will have a report 
on that, I hope, next year as evidence 
of our success. 

Thank you, Mrs. Lumpkin, for re- 
porting so splendidly on the affairs of 
the Carolina Law Library Association. 
We regard its members as the pioneers 
in sectional grouping of our member- 
ship. I know from my visit there last 
fall that they are doing a grand job 
down in Carolina. I never saw a finer 
group in working together. They cer- 
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tainly are harmonious and really ac- 
complish a great deal. 

In concluding the morning’s program, 
there is a Resolutions Committee which 
I shall appoint with Mr. William John- 
ston as Chairman, Mr. Raymond Lind- 
quist and Miss Anne Freeman; also 
an Auditing Committee, to be com- 
posed of Mr. Christian Due, Chairman, 
Mr. Ervin Pollack and Miss Trittipo. 

There is one other committee which 
you will notice as an innovation. This 
is the Committee of Hostesses. You 
will find on page 6 of the program the 
personnel of that committee, whose du- 
ties are to introduce the new members 
and to see that we all enjoy ourselves. 
We have appointed this Committee 
with Mrs. Laurie Riggs as Chairman. 
I know that we will profit by her lead- 
ership and that the members of the 
Committee of Hostesses are the guar- 
antors of a good time. 

If there is no further business, we 
will recess for lunch after Miss New- 
man makes some announcements. 

[Following announcement by Miss 
Newman of the plans for the Williams- 
burg trip on Sunday, the meeting re- 
cessed at twelve-ten o'clock. | 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION—June 27, 1941 


The meeting was called to order at 
two-thirty o’clock by President Morse. 

PresipENT Morse: This afternoon 
we have the great privilege of having 
with us the widow of one of the most 
famous of the Virginia Governors, Gov- 
ernor Pollard. She is Mrs. John Gar- 
land Pollard, Secretary for Member- 
ship of the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts. She is a fine and sweet lady and 
we are looking forward to this speech. 
Mrs. Pollard. 

{Mrs. Pollard presented her pre- 
pared address entitled, “Art and Citi- 
zenship.” | 


ART AND CITIZENSHIP 
Mrs. JoHN GarLAND POLLARD 
Secretary for Membership, Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts 


In thinking about my subject I was 
intrigued by the fact that, small as is 
the place we give the arts in our lives, 
few of us question their importance. 
We apparently believe that without 
art we are less than civilized and that 
the nation’s standing will be judged 
ultimately almost entirely upon the evi- 
dence of surviving works in the field of 
the arts as has been the case of other 
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nations and civilizations since the time 
of the first pictorial efforts of man 
which consisted of animals carved in 
stone or bone or painted on the walls of 
caves, 

I have often wondered why it was 
that a young country did not have an 
art and felt that it was probably be- 
cause the people were too engaged in 
wresting a living from the soil. How- 
ever, about a year ago I read an arti- 
cle written by the Librarian of Con- 
gress, Archibald MacLeish. He gave 
to me what seemed the answer. I do 
not have his exact words, but he pointed 
out that art is something which hap- 
pens between a man and the earth he 
lives on. It needs an understanding— 
and it takes time for a new people and 
a new land to understand each other. 
It is when the people and the country 
have put their mark on each other, so 
that the country is a likeness of the 
people and the people are a likeness of 


the country, that they understand each 


other. And it is only then that a new 
country has an art of its own. Until 
that time, he said, a savage and un- 
used country is always a_ beautiful 
country, but the art it produces is the 
art of the traveler, the art of the visi- 
tor, the art of the posteard. 

It is good for the citizen to see him- 
self, his activities and emotions against 
the continent in which he lives. It 
brings to him a realization of many 
things which he may have felt vaguely 
but which take on a new meaning and 
force because of the understanding and 
insight of the artist. It proves a vital 
and integrating agent in knitting to- 
gether the people and the land in which 
they live. 

While I am strongly opposed to regi- 
mentation, because I do not believe it 
results in the independence, courage, 
wisdom and initiative on the part of 
people so absolutely necessary to the 
success of our form of government, I 
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would like to make it the habit of the 
American people to repeat daily “in 
a democracy the individual and _ his 
level of culture is of the most vital 
concern.” All of us must share in the 
benefits of our way of life. However, 
it is not enough for us merely to have 
a better distribution of material things; 
we must have a more equal division of 
the opportunities for spiritual growth 
so that we will achieve real greatness. 
Our country must be so precious to all 
of us that standing on guard and de- 
fending it, from enemies within and 
without ourselves and the nation, is a 
reflex action and not a matter which 
must be weighed and debated for weeks 
and months. We must be on the alert. 
The time to take effective action is 
when a movement starts and not when 
it is about to sweep and overwhelm 
the country. 

Mr. Webster says that the arts are 
distinguished as (1) the aesthetic or 
fine arts or arts of beauty, such as 
drawing, painting, modeling and sculp- 
ture, music and drama and (2) useful 
or vocational arts, including the trades 
which require chiefly manual labor or 
skill and which engage the ingenuity of 
the artisan. 

Whether we agree with the man who 
said that “musie is the fourth great 
material want of our natures—first 
food, then raiment, then shelter, then 
music,” we do know that a strain of 
martial music will urge a man into a 
battle much quicker than an argument 
and often a fine anthem leaves him in 
a more devotional mood than a logical 
sermon. 

In times of war and economic dis- 
tress, anyone who writes, teaches or 
talks painting and sclupture is likely to 
feel an obligation to defend such an 
outlay of time and energy. While there 
may be a few who would say they 
were useless subjects and while most 
of us will admit that we cannot claim 
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important immediate results in action, 
comparable to those of military strategy 
or statecraft, thoughtful persons will 
realize that it is during just such hours 
as these through which we are living, 
while men are fighting with all their 
strength to recover the light, that they 
grow accustomed to darkness and 
tolerant of it. The truth is our culture 
must furnish a basis for the battle that 
has to be fought. 

While the duty of the artist or the 
art lover in matters of military train- 
ing is the same as all other citizens, 
in a war of years, such as all contenders 
acknowledge is now being fought, it is 
the special obligation of every artist, 
because of his necessarily independent 
habit of mind in his seareh for truth 
and his expression of it, to do his im- 
portant part in keeping up the stand- 
ards of morale at home. During this 
war of attrition—attrition directed in 


larger measure against civilians than 


soldiers—the special contribution of 
the arts becomes more important than 
If we subscribe to relegating art 
to a wartime attic we will sacrifice 
much of the higher meaning of life and 
thus play right into the hands of the 
enemies of democracy. 

In these days of “publicity depart- 
ments” the short word “art” covers a 
great deal of territory, and I am proud 
to realize that when the word “artistic”’ 
is applied, it denotes quality. Ail of my 
life I have believed that, no matter 
what our task may be, if we have the 
artist’s attitude of painstaking care 
that the product of our labor is the best 
our heads and hands can fashion, the 
work will be much better done and we 
will acquire a feeling of satisfaction 
which will add greatly to our own 
happiness in accomplishment and our 
worth as citizens. The artist reminds 
me of something my _ grandmother 
started me out with at a very early 
age. Her oft-repeated caution was 


ever. 
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“Anything that is worth doing is worth 
doing well. No one is ever going to 
ask you how long it took you to do 
something, but they will notice how 
well it is done.” She could never know 
how many times her words have forced 
me to complete a task in the same 
manner in which I had started it. If 
artistic training made no other con- 
tribution to the character of our citi- 
zens than the habit of painstaking care 
just mentioned, the service would be 
great. 

Many people would hastily disagree 
with the statement I am about to 
make—that the real artist is more effi- 
cient and disciplined than the office 
worker. Yet this must be true. To 
punch a time-clock day in and day out 
and then to do a good day’s work re- 
quires discipline. But an artist has no 
time-clock, no office manager, no one 
who cares whether he works or doesn’t 
work. Yet he works. As his own boss, 
he is only satisfied with the best. There 
is no such thing as an undisciplined 
artist (if he is a real artist), because 
there is no freedom of expression with- 
out discipline. First, he tries to ex- 
press something, but he isn’t able to 
because he doesn’t know how to use his 
tools. After they are mastered he has 
before him the lifelong, watchful disci- 
pline of self-criticism which drives him 
forward to try to overcome the diffi- 
culty of expressing his emotions. To set 
yourself a higher standard when every- 
body accepts the work you have already 
done—that is discipline. 

As all students of history know, art 
has been one of the most powerful 
instruments of control by organized 
religion, by governments and _ social 
groups. As a means of propaganda, it 
is a convincing weapon of totalitarian 
states today, in such forms as oratory, 
pageantry, music, idealized portraits 
and repulsive caricatures. In the service 
of modern capitalism, it has achieved 
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advertising and 
Educators make 


much in the form of 
other commercial arts. 
increasing use of art as a means of 
directing the mental development of 
students. As an educational force, it 
is indeed the simplest, most direct way 
for the child to learn to express itself. 
Doctors use art to correct mental mal- 
adjustments and relieve nervous dis- 
tress. In fact, nearly everyone uses art 
to some extent even though it is often 
for the immediate enjoyment, escape or 
enriched experience it can bring. 
During the lifetime of most of us 
here we have suffered the loss of many 
opportunities for creative work—those 
years in which there was a continuous 
movement of work from homes to shops 
and factories, from small shops where 
much of the work was hand done to 
enormous concerns where the work is 
done practically on “assembly lines”; 
those recent years in which we have in- 
cessantly formed ourselves into groups 
and organizations to speak for us in- 
stead of voicing our own convictions; 
and in which we have acquired the 
habit of sitting in seats and paying for 
most of our cultural programs and 
entertainment. All of these changes 
deprive us of splendid training besides 
losing us the joy and satisfaction of 
creation. The only way we develop 
talent and character is by day-to-day 
grappling with problems and overcom- 
ing them. Not that we were without 
our problems, but the special dividends 
we reap from creative work declined 
greatly. Recently the tide has turned; 
our schools are stressing education in 
the fine and vocational arts for both 
young people and adults; public forums 
have been organized all over the coun- 
try in which the audiences participate 
in the discussions; music is again tak- 
ing a large place in people’s lives as 
witness the musical festivals and con- 
tests being held throughout the nation 
in which thousands of persons, espe- 
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cially the young, join. As to litera- 
ture—the best expression of the best 
thought reduced to writing—while the 
benefit we should derive from this 
source suffers greatly from the compe- 
tition of the newspapers, magazines 
and radio as well as from the want of 
leisure for concentrated thought, how- 
ever, after having been practically put 
out of business by the movies, the 
spoken drama is returning through the 
Civie and Little Theatre Leagues and 
other groups, one of which is Virginia’s 
Barter Theatre in Abingdon, the diree- 
tor of which—Bob Porterfield—hopes 
to develop a state theatre project not 
only in Virginia but in other states. 

We show wisdom when we realize 
that it is not alone material strength 
which counts in this fight for the preser- 
vation of liberty in a dark and stormy 
world, and I am glad to know that we 
have been taking steps to develop that 
inner strength so necessary to a people 
who undertake seriously to maintain 
and make democracy work. 

Bernard De Voto, in writing of the 
results of the present efforts of the gov- 
ernment to give all the children the 
privilege of instruction in both voca- 
tional and fine arts, said in an article 
which appeared in the Reader’s Digest 
in December, 1940, entitled “Main 
Street Twenty Years After”: 

“Once the young had to migrate to the 
cities to pursue these activities. Now the 
wastage and frustration of young people in 
small towns is being grappled with. A cul- 
tural soil once thin is now deeper and richer; 
roots can get nourishment from it. One spe- 
cies of decay is being mastered, and the dis- 
parity between the small town life and metro- 
politan life that was a desperate cleavage in 
our culture is lessening; life in the small town 
has grown finer and more productive.” 


Art in America has progressed suffi- 
ciently so that I believe we can say 
that we have now a native art—a rich 
and encouraging body of American 
work. 
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During the past months we have be- 
come more and more conscious of our 
privilege in being citizens of this great 
country. Although always confident 
that our ultimate response to a call of 
threatened danger to our nation would 
be one which proved the spirit of lib- 
erty was as dear to Americans of this 
day as it was to those of the past, we 
ean look back to only a short time ago 
when the majority of us gave little 
thought to our complete freedom in 
action, in worship and in speech which 
has been won for us by generations of 
our forbears. We seemed to regard these 
liberties as inalienable rights which we 
did not. have to be on the alert to de- 
fend from enemies within or without 
ourselves or the United States of Amer- 
ica. We all know now that we shall 
pay dearly for our apathy. 

It is not for our own sakes alone that 
it is fortunate that we are becoming 
conscious of our citizenship. We are 
faced once more with the opportunity 
for world leadership. After World War 
I this nation was the most powerful in 
the world, but Americans as a whole 
were unable to comprehend all that was 
included in the situation—in the future 
as well as at that time—and to adjust 
themselves to that opportunity. While 
we have kept repeating “the United 
States is the greatest nation in the 
world,” we have overlooked the impli- 
cations of the last three words. If you 
are “in the world” you are “of the 
world” and have duties and responsi- 
bilities as well as privileges. We failed 
to play our part as a world power—or 
rather as the greatest world power. 
Now the situation is such that we 
must rise to the opportunities of world 
leadership, for selfish reasons if none 
other. If we do not, this time it means 
chaos for us as well as for many other 
peoples. 

Fortunately the whole country, and 
virtually every citizen in it, has been 





set to thinking of what it means to 
be an American. The essence of this 
thought is not merely appreciation; 
that is a part and a very important 
part, too. However, we realize that 
gratitude is not enough. We have a 
feeling of responsibility. The truth is 
that every citizen is confronted with 
the question of what his responsibility 
is, and how he will meet it, and what, 
if need be, he will give up in order to 
attend to it. 

We know that if the attackers and 
persecutors of the weak, the burners of 
books, the destroyers of academic lib- 
erty and the freedom of artistic expres- 
sion—in short, the enemies of the spirit 
in man—continue their path to victory, 
it will result in the utter destruction of 
the freedom of peoples and nations 
which was wrung out of the painful ex- 
perience of mankind since civilization 
began. The prospect is so near and so 
terrifying that we should require no ad- 
ditional exhortations on behalf of the 
necessity of defending for ourselves and 
others the fundamental liberties in 
which we truly believe. Long-term 
human development is the reshaping of 
the experience and values of the past 
to the demands of the present and not 
that which destroys intellectual free- 
dom and moral responsibility. 

We cannot all be leaders or hold im- 
portant offices in the government or 
armed forces of our country but, if 
each one of us will do an “all-out” job 
of our duties as citizens, it will ac- 
complish two very necessary things: 
first, enable our leaders to carry out 
promptly and effectively the policies 
which are decided upon as best for our 
country; and second, result in a trained 
and competent citizenry with an assur- 
ance and _ self-confidence which will 
prove an effective remedy for that 
confusion of mind suffered by many 
peoples, and which we have seen Hitler 
exploit by every means in his power, as 
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to what is the vital interest of a people 
and what only seems to be so. How 
anyone can doubt that world domi- 
nation is the aim of Hitler and the 
German war council, I am unable to 
understand! Many as are the faults 
and shortcomings of the democratic 
nations, they have, at least, been will- 
ing to work towards the democratic 
ideal. I know we are not ready to ex- 
change our present civic duties and 
responsibilities with our privilege of 
discharging them according to our in- 
dividual judgment for a quota of work 
assigned by a powerful machine from 
which there is no recourse to any other 
quarter. 

While we are more or less familiar 
with the duties of citizenship, a recita- 
tion of even a few of them will prob- 
ably be a reminder to many of us that 
our “sins of omission have been great.” 
Have we acquainted ourselves with 
those fundamental principles embodied 
in our constitution and laws which ex- 
perience has shown are essential to the 
preservation of our liberties and the 
promotion of good government? 

Do we keep ourselves informed on 
all public issues, and on the character, 
record and platform of all candidates, 
since success in government depends 
largely on the selection of officials with 
the will and ability to perform great 
tasks, government not being automatic? 

Do we encourage good men and 
women to enter public service and re- 
main there by commending the faithful 
performance of their duties and by re- 
fraining from criticism except such as 
is founded on a knowledge of the facts? 

Do we make it an invariable rule to 
vote in all elections? It might interest 
you to try an experiment that has often 
helped me to keep my temper, although 
I must admit that it has also brought 
me a certain amount of sadness. I 
have been closely connected with gov- 
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ernment for nearly twenty-five years. 
I have listened to many hot political 
arguments and much discussion of pub- 
lic affairs. When you hear a person 
being extremely critical and abusive 
of his or her government, whether dur- 
ing political campaigns or otherwise, 
just ask them, “Did you vote in the 
last election?” I hope that over a pe- 
riod of years the answers you get will 
demonstrate better citizenship than 
mine have. I have kept no written rec- 
ord but I have found that by far the 
larger number did not take the trouble 
to register their views at the polls which 
is the proper and effective place. Ap- 
parently they ignored the saying with 
which most of us are familiar, “What 
you do shouts so loudly that I cannot 
hear what you say.” 

Do we obey all laws and assist and 
uphold the officers in the enforcement 
of the law, or is our apathy or attitude 
of, “Let George or the officers take the 
responsibility and trouble,” the reason 
for much of the delinquency and crime 
of our young folks? I just cannot de- 
scribe how shocked I was the first time 
I visited “assembly” at the Virginia 
Penitentiary. The men there were not 
even typical of the prison population 
as the young men are sent to the out- 
door life of the road camps when possi- 
ble, but it would tear your heart out to 
see how young they are, not just a few 
of them but nearly all of them. Can't 
we be more helpful either by our atti- 
tude or example? 

Just now most of us have much more 
knowledge than usual as to the prob- 
lems that confront the country in its 
foreign relations but I am inclined to 
believe that if we had kept ourselves 
better informed through the years so 
that we had had a real understanding 
of what was involved in our country’s 
legitimate interests abroad and what 
were the responsibilities of the United 
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States as a member of international so- 
ciety, we would not be in the position 
we are today and perhaps the other 
nations of the world would not either. 

These are a few of the duties of 
citizenship which are important at all 
times but to these must be added at 
this time the many services citizens will 
be called on to contribute in the mat- 
ter of civilian defense. Because the 
sort of nation we are, when we emerge 
from these critical times, will bear a 
direct relation to the real effectiveness 
with which the individual performs his 
duties as a citizen during the emer- 
gency too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the importance of citizen- 
ship at this time. Nothing less than 
the best service we can render will be 
good enough. If we discharge our civic 
obligations well during these trying 
times we will have backbone, soberness 
and determination necessary to rebuild 
a better world and one in which our 
children will have a chance to live as 
free people and not under a system of 
government where the individual and 
his development and happiness count 
only as it contributes to the power and 
prestige of the state. The most prec- 
ious possession of a democracy is the 
privilege its citizens have to a personal 
private sphere of life—quite beyond 
the reach of public power. We do not 
want our children to be a_ people 
planned according to an efficient scheme 
as one manufactures machines. We 
want them to remain creatures of their 
own free will and responsibility. In 
order to retain democracy’s liberties all 
social institutions, business, religion, 
education, art—will have to help. The 
imagination and wisdom with which 
the building of a new world order is 
done will determine the quality of our 
civilization for a long time to come. 

I can tell you that it is not enough 
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that we be like the man whose pa- 
triotism is described as being so great 
that he was willing to sacrifice the 
lives of all his wife’s relations on the 
altar of his country. 

The supreme test of citizenship is 
here. It is one of our obligations to 
see that we do not lose the enriching 
forces of true and vigorous creative 
gifts. The nation must prove that it 
is farsighted by not allowing a too ex- 
clusively physical defense program to 
overlook what we are defending, 
namely, our civilization. Otherwise 
we shall find ourselves defending a 
lesser country. In a very real sense 
the standard of living of the American 
people is being raised by bringing into 
their lives a beauty they never had be- 
fore. In another form of government 
the country might get along very well 
if the ruler or the ruling elass had 
high ideals and a fine vision but in our 
nation we are no better nor worse than 
the average citizen. If we are to pre- 
serve our freedom—and I am confident 
we shall—we must all go forward to- 
gether. It is of prime importance that 
use be made of all means of training 
each and every person to a high level 
of citizenship so that we will be in a 
position, first, to recognize and be able 
to cope with the situation that while 
it is necessary, in order to survive the 
present world crisis, to have a tempo- 
rary concentration of responsibility, if 
we are not on the alert, we will find 
the machinery for directing this mobi- 
lization will become an end in itself 
and, when the emergency is over, we 
will continue to be governed by a 
gigantic bureaucracy which we can 
hardly expect will voluntarily dissolve 
itself; second, to take a leading part in 
the creation of a new world order in 
which we and other peoples can live in 
security; a properly organized eco- 
nomic and social order bused on free- 
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dom of thought and speech with free 
elections and free legislatures. [Ap- 
plause. | 

PRESIDENT Morse: Thank you very 
much, Mrs. Pollard. It was just grand 
of you to come over here and address 
us and give us this thought-provoking 
speech. Thank you very, very much. 

With your permission, we will have 
presentation of our reports before we 
have the Question Box so that the 
members who are giving the reports 
will not be given the dull end of the 
afternoon, so to speak, if that is satis- 
factory to those who are giving the 
reports. 

Miss Elliott, would you like to report 
at this time on the subject of the 
Special Joint Committee of A. A. L. 8. 
and A. A. L. L. on Classification and 
Pay Plans for Law School Libraries? 


PROGRESS REPORT OF THE SPECIAL 
JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICAN LAW SCHOOLS AND 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW 


LIBRARIES ON CLASSIFICATION AND 
PAY PLANS FOR LAW SCHOOL LI- 
BRARIES 


The work on Classification and Pay 
Plans for the past year can be sum- 
marized under four points: 

First, at the Chicago meeting of the 
Law School Association two members 
of this special committee, Miss Daspit 
and Mr. Marshall, spoke on the “Value 
of Classification and Pay Plans” at the 
Round Table on Library Problems. 

Second, the Chairman of the commit- 
tee at the final session of the Law 
School Association reported that the 
work is a going concern, has strong 
backing from two associations, the 
American Association of Law Libraries 
and the American Library Association, 
concluding with a request for the sup- 
port of the Law School Association, 
which was given in the form of a four- 
dean committee—Dean Kimbrough, of 
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the University of Mississippi, Dean 
Leary of the University of Utah, Dean 
McClain, of Washington University, 
and Dean Emeritus Wigmore of North- 
western University—representing small, 
medium and large schools. 

Third, during the late spring the 
American Library Association notified 
us that they were ready to undertake 
the experiment. Questionnaires were 
sent to fifteen libraries. Twelve re- 
turned the answers to the questions. 

Fourth, since May 21, the Personnel 
Division of the American Library As- 
sociation has been working on this in- 
formation furnished by our members. 
They considered the material at their 
recent meeting in Boston. We hope 
they had sufficient information to form- 
ulate a first draft. We have not heard 
yet. 

As for the work, in the year ahead. 
if the American Library Association 
‘an follow its schedule, it hopes to sub- 
mit a tentative draft of the plans for 
law libraries to our committee late this 
summer or in the early fall. It is the 
committee’s idea to study the draft and 
turn it over to the Executive Commit- 
tee of this Association at its mid-win- 
ter meeting in Chicago, for criticism. 
When it is returned to the committes 
it will work on it again until our An- 
nual meeting next June. At that time 
it will be given to you to consider. 
Our Association will be divided into 
groups for the purpose of considering 
the part of the draft that is applicable 
to each library. It will then go to the 
Law School Association Committee for 
its recommendations. 

We hope we will get information and 
help from the deans on the committee 
because they are in the position to 
help us. We want them to know what 
our salaries are; we want to know how 
to get them raised. We want them to 
know about our positions: whether we 
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are educators or not. We want them 
to help raise the level of our positions 
to that of educators. 

Then finally this revised draft will 
come back to the committee. We will 
work it over and formulate it into as 
smooth a Classification and Pay Plan 
as we can, and hand it to the American 
Library Association and it will formu- 
late it into a brochure such as this. 
This is the latest Classification and 
Pay Plan of the A. L. A. It has four 
divisions: 1) Classification of Li- 
braries; 2) Grades of Libraries; 3) 
Specifications for Positions; 4) the 
Score Card. I would like for you to 
look this over. I think you will be in- 
terested in it. 

It seems to the committee that the 
time has come when our Association of 
necessity must get a clear understand- 
ing of the methods to be used by the 
A. L. A. It is a new technique and 
there is very little printed literature on 
the subject, but our committee has 
been discussing the topic for three years 
now and has built up some appercep- 
tive basis in the minds of our group 
for these new ideas, though not enough 
we fear to enable you to handle the 
work next year easily and with clear 
understanding. ; 

We have had a great deal of en- 
couragement, but I have heard some 
criticism that we have not given 
enough information to the librarians. 
As a matter of fact, we took an exhibit 
to San Francisco, we took numerous 
charts to Toronto, and we have brought 
exhibits here today. I will show them 
to you after this meeting. Our commit- 
tee has brought you all the exhibits 
we could secure: 

(a) Copy of the latest edition of Classifica- 

tion and Pay Plans published by the 


A. L. A. recently. 
(b) All charts explained at Toronto. 
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(c) A set of new charts that outline the 
procedure which the A. L. A. will fol- 
low in formulating our outline. 

We suggest that the members of this 
Association purchase a copy of the lat- 
est edition of the A. L. A. plans. Cop- 
ies at $2.25 each may be secured from 
A. L. A. Headquarters, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
It is true that these plans were prepared 
for municipal libraries, nevertheless 
they will give you some idea of how the 
material will be shaped up for law li- 
braries. You can look through this 
material and study it during the year. 
Then you will know whether or not 
vou will want to follow this plan and 
you will have some ideas on the sub- 
ject when you come to the next An- 
nual Meeting. 

To give you personal help the com- 
mittee will be glad to meet here after 
the session this afternoon to show you 
these charts and to talk to anyone who 
wants to go into the subject more 
thoroughly. Since the work is moving 
along, we hope the Association will de- 
sire to carry it to a state of completion. 
Our committee makes that recommen- 
dation. 


I. Lrprarres CLASSIFIED 
1. Staff 
(a) Training 
(b) Experience 
. Budget 
(a) Book 
(b) Salary 
. Book Collection 
(a) Size 
(b) Circulation 
. Borrowers 
(a) Number 
(b) Weight in service 
5. Hours open 
6. Departments 


to 


i) 


_ 


II. Lrprartans GRrapep 
1. Professional qualifications 
2. Compensation 
3. Typical tasks 
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III. Specirications For Posrrions 
1. Responsibilities 
2. Tasks 
3. Professional qualifications 
4. Personal qualifications 
. Salary 


IV. Score Carp 

Your Rating 
in Points 

(Score self) 


Minimum 
Standard 
(Weight) 
Staff Sexe ae 
Chief 
Number of 
assistants 
Grade of 
assistants 
Compensation 
Budget 
Book collection 
Book circulation 
Percentage of 
borrowers 
Hours open 
Organization 


100% 


Respectfully submitted, 
Lucite Exuxiotrr, Chairman 
JEAN ASHMAN 
Auice DaspIt 
Forrest DruMMOND 
Marian GOULD 
Freperick Hicks 
Puitip MARSHALL 
MILEs PRIcE 
STANLEY WEST 
Tuomas KIMBROUGH 
WiLuiAM Leary 
J. A. McCain 
JoHN Henry WIGMORE 


PresipENT Morse: Thank you, Miss 
Elliott. 

Mr. Wituiam 8S. Jounston (Li- 
brarian, Chicago Law Institute, Chi- 
cago, Ill.): Mr. President, would it be 
proper to dispose of her suggestion 
that the committee be continued and get 
that into the record now? I suppose 
there is no question but that the com- 
mittee ought to be continued. 
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PRESIDENT Morse: I assume the com- 
mittee is a continuing one. I for one 
would like to pledge my support and 
I know that everyone else is ready to 
pledge his or her support to Miss El- 
liott for the painstaking work she is 
doing. She is our crusader, and the one 
who is placing law librarianship in a 
professional classification. Her com- 
mittee automatically continues, and | 
know that we would like to give her a 
vote of confidence. I want at this time 
to express the sincere thanks of the 
Association for all that she has done 
and is doing. I am confident that it 
ultimately will be a big success and a 
step forward for us. 

Thank you, Miss Elliott. 

Mr. Roautre: Mr. President, if it 


would not be out of order I would like 
very much to present a matter that I 
think would take just a few moments 
before you proceed with the other re- 
I will make a very brief state- 


ports. 
ment. 

The thing that has impressed me in 
participating in these meetings is the 
fact that the Association is developing 
quite rapidly notwithstanding the fact 
that it may not be achieving all that 
we would desire. I was very much im- 
pressed this morning with the remark 
made by Miss Newman that we had 
functioned under a budget the past 
year and that it was a success. 

I wonder if it would not be wise for 
us to think a little more seriously about 
the entire financial structure of this 
organization and the method under 
which it operates from a_ financial 
standpoint. Therefore, I would like to 
move that a committee be appointed 
to prepare a permanent budget plan 
for the Association and submit it to the 
Association at the next Annual Meet- 
ing. 

[The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Drummond. | 
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Mr. JoHnston: What are the offi- 
cers going to do about a budget to 
work under for the next twelve months? 

SecreTary Newman: Could it be 
submitted to the Executive Committee? 

Mr. Roatre: No, not under the 
terms of my motion. I am suggesting 
that a committee be appointed to study 
and prepare a permanent budget plan. 
It will not be possible to do it in a few 
weeks. I think at least a year would 
be required to do it and it should not 
have any force and effect until it is 
submitted to and approved by the mem- 
bership at the next Annual Meeting. 

Mr. Laurte H. Riaes (Librarian, 
Library Company of the Baltimore 
Bar, Baltimore, Md.): I understand 
the motion to be that this budget is 
to be a plan by which we work, during 
the year, not to be submitted at the end 
of the year after all the expenses are 
in. In other words, the committee 


which the President appoints is to sub- 


mit the figures on which our organiza- 
tion is to function during the year. 
Mr. Roatre: I am suggesting the 
framework under which we operate, 
like any well organized business asso- 
ciation operates now. It will be sub- 
ject to such modifications as will be 
required from year to year, but the 
essentials of handling money under a 
definite plan seem to me to be a vital 
need and one that this Association no 
longer can afford to defer. We have 
grown more or less like Topsy and we 
have ignored more businesslike factors. 
PRESIDENT Morse: As I understand, 
it is a study of our financial set-up. 
Mr. Roatre: Yes, it would involve 
anything that is required in order to 
submit to the membership a plan for 
future procedure from the financial 
standpoint. 
PreEsIDENT Morse: In other words, 
we are operating under a budget sys- 
tem now, but this will be something in 
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addition—a study and report to be 
made with recommendations for im- 
provements in our set-up. 

Mr. Hii: May I ask Mr. Roalfe a 
question? After this report is brought 
in by this Budget Committee, would 
the Association operate under this 
budget under the supervision of the 
Executive Committee? 

Mr. Roatre: Oh, yes! I do not 
mean to deprive the Executive Com- 
mittee of its powers and duties. It is 
simply a framework that I have in 
mind. Naturally the affairs of the As- 
sociation will have to be handled in 
future years, as in the past, by the 
Executive Committee and under its 
authority. 

Mr. Riacs: Don’t we have a budget 
system now made up by the Planning 
Committee? 

PRESIDENT Morse: I understand so. 
It has been in operation one year. 

SECRETARY NEWMAN: Mr. President, 
as I understand it, Mr. Roalfe wants 
this committee appointed to study our 
entire financial set-up. We have a bud- 
get now—one which the Committee on 
Planning will submit later this after- 
noon; but Mr. Roalfe’s committee, I be- 
lieve, would study all of our assets and 
then at the next Annual Meeting sub- 
mit a budget for the year following. 

PRESIDENT Morse: Do I also under- 
stand that this committee is to submit 
a budget as well as recommendations 
for changes or improvements in our 
physical set-up? Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Hitt: Why not make that a 
little broader and make it a Commit- 
tee on Finance which reports to the 
Executive Committee, to be passed 
upon by the Executive Committee? 
Otherwise you are going to take away 
the functions of the Executive Com- 
mittee not only on matters of the bud- 
get but on other financial matters that 
may be essential to the Association. 
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Mr. Drummonp: As I understand 
Mr. Roalfe’s motion, it was not to be 
a permanent financial committee but 
one to study and recommend a perma- 
nent budget. Miss Newman, wouldn't 
you like to have a permanent budget 
by which you could make your report 
as Treasurer? 

SECRETARY NEWMAN: Yes, it would 
be much easier for me. We have two 
accounts at the present time and in 
one account we have two funds. We 
have three separate funds to handle. 

Mr. Drummonp: This is a commit- 
tee just to make a study. It is not a 
permanent committee on finance. It 
seems to me that nothing but good 
should come of it. I certainly am in 
favor of it. 

PRESIDENT Morse: Mr. Roalfe, the 
suggestion is made that the committee 
should report to the Executive Commit- 
tee. Have you any objection? 

Mr. Roatre: I have this objection: 
that I would like this committee to 
have plenty of time in order to make 
this study. The point I am getting at 
is that at the present stage I think we 
must have, first, a complete study of 
the present financial situation; and see- 
ond, a general plan to be followed by 
the Association in the future. I would 
not advise tying the hands of this com- 
mittee by directing it to bring in cer- 
tain rules. 

PRESIDENT Morse: Mr. Hill, is it 
satisfactory to you if the report be 
made to the Association? 

Mr. Hix: I do not know what they 
mean by a budget committee. What 
is the function of this proposed budget 
committee? 

PresipENT Morse: As I understand, 
it does not have any power. It is 
merely to make a study and to report 
to the Association; and then in turn, 
I suppose, it could be referred to the 
Executive Committee. It has no power, 
as I understand the motion. 
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Mr. Hutu: I agree up to that point, 
but why not go still further? If we are 
going to need financial aid for promo- 
tional work, why not allow the com- 
mittee to consider that, too, and be a 
standing committee? 

PRESIDENT Morse: Couldn’t we let 
it operate as a special committee for 
this vear and see what the results are? 

Mr. Roatre: My motion, as I said, 
would not rule out the setting up of a 
permanent committee; but I would like 
to leave this responsibility in the hands 
of the persons selected and they may 
entertain any suggestions that would 
be submitted, including the one which 
has been presented by Mr. Hill and 
which may very well be desired. 

PresipENT Morse: Is there any fur- 
ther discussion? I think you all un- 
derstand the motion. 

{The motion, that a committee be 
appointed to prepare a permanent bud- 
get plan and submit it to the Associa- 
tion at the next Annual Meeting, was 
voted upon and carried. | 

PRESIDENT Morse: Is_ there any 
other business at this time? If not, 
we will have the report of the Commit- 
tee on Planning. Mr. Hill, will you 
report at this time, please? 


REPORT OF THE ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON PLANNING 


Your Advisory Committee on Plan- 
ing for the year 1940-41 makes the 
following report and recommendations: 


1. Budget. For the first time in the 
history of the Association we have 
closed the fiscal year under a recom- 
mended budget. The books of the As- 
sociation have been closed as of June 
24, 1941. Receipts exceeded disburse- 
ments by $72.53. 

Accounts receivable from advertis- 
ing not included in receipts amount to 
$50.00. 

Inventory of physical assets of the 
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Association are not included in this re- 
port. 

For other assets see the report of the 
Committee on INpeEx To LEGAL PERIopI- 
CALS. 

Your committee feels that the Asso- 
ciation is proceeding along a sound fi- 
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committee of the whole to promote sub- 
scriptions to the INpEx To LeGcaL PrEr- 
1opicaALs. The Committee on INpEx 
and the H. W. Wilson Company are 
and have been working hard on new 
subscriptions. Assistance is needed in 
disposal of back issues of which there 


Proposed Budget for 1941-42 


Receipts 


1939-40 


Dues: 

Associate 

Individual 

Institutional 
Miscellaneous mt 
Subscriptions to L. L. J 
Sale of Back Nos. of L. L. J. 
Advertising .. eae ; 


Total Direct Receipts 
From Carnegie Fund to L. L. 1,074.83 


Total $4,425.58 


1940-41 
Estimated 


1940-41 
Received 


1941-42 
Estimated 


$ 380.00 
550.00 


$ 370.00 
578.00 
1,275.00 
2.00 


706.00 
235.58 
953.00 


$ 370.00 
570.00 
1,295.00 


706.00 
150.00 
1,130.00 


$4,221.00 
500.00 


$4,721.00 


100.00 
1,075.00 


$3,985.00 
500.00 


$4,485.00 


$4,119.58 
500.00 


$4,619.58 


Disbursements 


1939-40 


$ 24.10 
30.00 
14.45 


Affiliation Dues, A. L. A. 
Committee Expense 
Freight and Express 
L. Lib. J 

Printing 

Copyright 

Postage 

Envelopes 

Stencils 


$2,156.50 
12.00 
20.08 
24.00 
—— 2,212.58 
99.16 
11.23 
2.20 
1.80 
91.65 
128.70 
450.00 
400.00 
600.00 
50.00 
125.00 
20.55 


Postage 
Telegraph 
Telephone 
Messenger 
Notary Fees 
Printing, Supplies, and Equipment 
Reporting 
Salaries 
Executive Secretary 
Editor ‘ 
Assis‘ant to Editor 
Advertising Manager 
Traveling Expense 
Miscellaneous 


Total $4,261.42 


nancial policy and has submitted a de- 
tailed account of the budget with other 
recommendations to the Executive 
Committee. 

2. Recommendations Submitted to 
Executive Committee. 

a. INDEX TO LxpGAL PERIODICALS. 
The Association should make itself a 


1940-41 
Estimated 
$ 25.00 
35.00 
15.00 


$2,345.50 
12.00 
25.77 


35.25 
2.50 


1940-41 
Disbursed 
$ 25.80 

61.46 
150.10 


$2,500.00 
12.00 
25.00 
21.00 


1941-42 
Estimated 
$ 26.40 

40.00 
15.00 


$2,150.00 
12.00 
20.00 
24.00 
2,206.00 
100.00 
6.00 


3.00 
3.00 


2,421.02 
108.24 
5.00 
5.85 


2,558.00 
128.00 
6.00 


5.00 
75.50 
172.75 


300.00 
400.00 
575.00 
100.00 
109.05 

32.28 


$4,547.05 


100.00 
150.00 175.00 
300.00 
400.00 
625.00 
100.00 
100.00 
30.00 


300.00 
400.00 
600.00 
100.00 
170.00 

30.00 


$4,243.00 $4,613.40 
a considerable quantity on hand. It 
also recommended that proposals for 
further and additional cumulation by 
the Committee on the InpEx be given 
immediate consideration. 

[That question came up this morn- 
ing in the report of Mr. Drummond, 
and just previous to that report also 


is 


is 
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was the report of Mr, Dooley with re- 
spect to bar association indexing. This 
committee, which is to recess and re- 
port to us later with respect to cumula- 
tion, I feel should also consider the 
matter of adding to the INpex, Mr. 
Dooley’s work, if possible. If we go 
ahead and cumulate the entire INpex, 
[ think we should incorporate the work 
of Mr. Dooley there. The other propo- 
sition is Just cumulating the work of 
the first 18 volumes. I know we would 
all like to have that considered by 
your committee, Mr. Drummond, when 
you meet this afternoon. | 

b. Law Liprary JourRNAL. It is ur- 
gently recommended that promotional 
work be done with respect to increased 
sales, subscriptions and advertising. 
Advertising manager Mr. Joseph L. 
Andrews is obtaining fine cooperation 
from the publishers and other adver- 
tisers but is in need of greater assist- 
ance from the Association membership. 


Your committee recommends the ap- 
pointment of a circulation assistant 
to the Managing Editor. 

{That recommendation was made this 
morning by Mr. Druker as well. <A 


desired to be 
circulation 


little consideration is 
given to the duties of a 
manager. | 

Circulation is too small to appeal as 
a monetary consideration to adver- 
tisers, although they recognize the ne- 
cessity of subsidizing the JourRNAL in 
cooperation with the Association. 

It is further submitted that there is 
need for vitalization of the JouRNAL 
from the readers’ point of view. A 
check of the indexes to the JouRNAL 
will show that it is a fine bibliographi- 
cal tool and, in that respect, is an out- 
standing publication in the field of li- 
brary service. The Journau has been 
criticized in that it is lacking when it 
comes to interest and readability as 
distinct from usefulness. It appears to 
be overweighted in favor of biblio- 
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graphical subjects. However, there is 
no desire to decrease bibliographical 
material. With a broader choice of 
subject matter and a wider reader in- 
terest, a greater circulation and ad- 
vertising interest might follow. 

Consideration might be given to ar- 
ticles that are not strictly “law li- 
brary.” They might be “library” prob- 
lems generally which have an import- 
ant bearing on law libraries, or they 
might even be legal, social or economic 
topics relating to, or of interest to the 
problems of the law librarian. Such 
articles might be of interest not only 
to lawyers and members of law school 
faculties but to public librarians as 
well. 

Careful study should be given to this 
problem because the JouRNAL has made 
a real place for itself in its field under 
the able editorship of Miss Newman 
and the Committee on the Law Li- 
BRARY JOURNAL. The committee feels 
that the Association is to be congratu- 
lated that it has such a capable Edi- 
tor, but she needs and is asking for 
worthy support and assistance. The 
Editor expresses the thought that the 
JOURNAL needs change and improve- 
ment. 

Mr. Hitt: I do not know whether or 
not you wish to take up at this time the 
recommendation to the Association to 
have appointed a circulation assistant 
to the Editor, or if you wish to defer 
that until a later date. 

PresipENt Morse: I thought we 
might talk it over today and be more 
informed about it tomorrow. 

{Mr. Hill continued with his pre- 
pared report.] 

ce. By-Laws. “Section 1(a). The 
annual dues of regular individual mem- 
bers (persons who are heads of law 
libraries) shall be $5.00 per year. The 
dues of library assistants shall be $3.00 
per year. Each member shall receive 
the Law Lrprary JOURNAL as a part of 
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said membership. The year for dues 
shall begin on July 1st in each and 
every year.” 

The committee proposes the follow- 
ing amendment: Section 1(a) is hereby 
amended by striking out in the last 
line of the By-Law, “July 1st”, and in- 
serting “June 15th.” 

This amendment is proposed in order 
to enable the Treasurer to include in 
her accounts each year the dues of new 
members which under the present By- 
Law cannot be entered until July 1st. 
The Annual Meeting is usually held 
between June 15th and July Ist and 
these entries stand over until July Ist. 

d. Apvisory COMMITTEE ON PLAN- 
xinG. When the Advisory Committee 
on Planning was considered by the 
Roalfe Committee on Expansion there 
was much division on the question 
whether such a committee should be 
created. It was thought that the work 
of this commitee might duplicate the 
work of the Executive Committee and 
that the consequent result would be 
the weakening of the Executive Com- 
mittee and of the passing on to the 
Advisory Committee on Planning mat- 
ters which could well or perhaps bet- 
ter be handled by the Executive Com- 
mittee. It is the consensus of opinion 
of this committee that the Planning 
Committee will either shift into inac- 
tivity or will tend to interfere or over- 
lap the work more legitimately placed 
in the hands of other committees. We 
feel that the Executive Committee 
should be more active and should func- 
tion throughout the entire year and 
thus handle matters of broad general 
policy. We, therefore, ask the pleasure 
of the Association with respect to the 
amending of By-Law, Section 3 so that 
this committee may be abolished and 
its powers and functions be given to 
the Executive Committee. 

The committee is grateful to Mr. 
William R. Roalfe and Mr. Frederick 
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B. Rothman for suggestions and coop- 
eration during the year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Siwney B. Hitz, Chairman 
Tuomas DaBaGH 
Epon R. JAMES 
HELEN NEWMAN 
Mites O. Price 


Mr. Georce A. Jounston (Libra- 
rian, Law Society of Upper Canada, Os- 
goode Hall, Toronto, Canada): I move 
that Section 1(a) of the By-Laws be 
amended by striking out the words 
“July 1st” in the last line and inserting 
“June 15th.” 

|The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Raymond C. Lindquist, Librarian, New 
York Law Institute, New York City. |] 

Mr. Arte Potpervaart (Librarian, 
New Mexico Law Library, Santa Fe, 
N. M.): If you push that up one month 
is it your plan that those who have 
paid up to July 1st have reduced their 
annual dues for the one month, or just 
forget about it and make the whole 
thing for one year? 

Mr. Hutt: It is proposed in order to 
enable us to close our books on June 
15th. 

[There being no further discussion, 
the motion was voted upon and car- 
ried." | 

Mr. Hitt: I think it might be in or- 
der to have some discussion with re- 
spect to whether or not it is the desire 
of the Association to abolish the Plan- 
ning Committee and really put the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to work and give 
them some duties so that they may 
function actively throughout the year. 

Mr. Wo. JoHnston: Is it a proper 
question to ask if the Planning Com- 
mittee can render any real assistance to 


1 By-Law, Section 1(a) was again amended 
at the Monday morning session to read as 
follows: “The year for dues shall begin on 
June Ist, in each and every year, and the 
Association’s fiscal year shall begin on June 
lst, in each and every year.” ~ 
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the Executive Committee upon which 
the Executive Committee might act? 
In other words, can it help the Execu- 
tive Committee? If it can’t, let’s not 
have this committee. 

Mr. Hitt: I know a little of the 
background on this and Mr. Roalfe also 
knows the background of it. Professor 
James, at the time of the Roalfe Com- 
mittee on Expansion, felt that we 
should have this Planning Committee, 


as did some others. I think most of the 


members looked upon it with some fa- 
vor although there was a considerable 
difference of opinion; in fact, I think 
opinion was almost evenly divided as 


to whether or not we should create 
the Committee on Planning. It is felt 
now that either this Committee on 
Planning will cease to function prop- 
erly or else the Executive Committee 
will cease to function. 

Mr. Wo. Jounston: Is it logical to 
say that? 

Mr. Hitt: | think it is quite logi- 
cal. I really do not see any need for 
the Committee on Planning. Not that 
I desire to have power concentrated in 
the Executive Committee, but, after all, 
the Association can overrule the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and there is no real 
concentration of power. I feel that the 
Executive Committee should have 
something to do relative to the policies 
of the Asso¢iation and should actively 
function throughout the year. 

PresipENT Morse: How was. this 
Committee on Planning established? 
[s that permanent under the By-Laws? 

Mr. Hitt: That committee was cre- 
ated by By-Law, Section 3, and that 
By-Law can be repealed by a three- 
fourths vote of the members present 
and its duties delegated to the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

I might ask Mr. Roalfe, who was a 
member of the Committee on Expan- 
sion for so long, to state his views. 

Mr. Roatre: I think I am very defi- 
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nitely in favor of the suggestion made 
by Mr. Hill. As he has already said, 
the Committee on Expansion Plan 
which proposed this By-Law in the 
first place was quite divided and it re- 
ported for the committee recommend- 
ing the adoption of such a By-Law. 
I was very doubtful then and I have 
had increasing doubt as to the advis- 
ability of having a permanent advisory 
committee on planning in an associa- 
tion such as this, because I feel that 
it is imperative that our Executive 
(Committee be made even stronger than 
it is today although it is a more effec- 
tive committee than it was perhaps in 
the past. 

My feeling is that the function of 
such a committee, if there be one, is 
one that occurs periodically and that 
we might very well every five or ten 
years appoint a committee to make a 
study of a situation at the time and 
report changes, but to have a continu- 
ing committee is inadvisable for the 
reasons I have already given. 

PRESIDENT Morse: Under the By- 
Laws, does the Committee on Planning 
have to report annually? 

Mr. Roatre: Presumably so. All 
committees are supposed to report. 

SECRETARY NEWMAN: I do not be- 
lieve it is specified in the By-Laws. 
It is one of the regular committees and 
would normally report annually. 

PRESIDENT Morse: Do I hear a mo- 
tion for a change of that By-Law? 

Mr. Roatre: I am willing to put 
that motion, Mr. President. 

|The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Miles O. Price, Law Librarian, Colum- 
bia University, New York City.] 

PRESIDENT Morse: All those in favor 
of abolishing this Committee on Plan- 
ning by repealing the By-Law please 
signify by the usual sign; opposed, 
“No.” The motion is carried. 

Now we have one more report, the 
report of the Committee on Microfilm 
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Survey. Mr. Price, would you like to 
report at this time? 
Mr. Price: Miss Ashman has been 


active on this committee and has kindly 
consented to present the report. 

{Miss Jean Ashman, Law Librarian, 
Indiana University, then gave the re- 
port of the Committee on Microfilm 
Survey. | 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 

MICROFILM SURVEY FOR THE 

COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC AIDS 
TO LEARNING 


The committee report submitted last 
mentioned the Readex machine 
which was being developed for the use 
of microprint. Mr. Albert Boni, the 
inventor, gave a demonstration of the 
machine at the mid-winter meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation in Chicago in December. It 
seemed satisfactory and convenient. 
Mr. Boni said that microprint was 
more economical than microfilm for 
reproducing over ten copies. The com- 
mittee therefore was desirous of de- 
termining as definitely as possible how 
many libraries were interested in using 
microfilm or microprint at this time. 
If the number was quite small, it 
might not be necessary to choose be- 
tween the two methods of reproducing 
copy. 

It was thought that if specific items 
were offered the demand could be esti- 
mated more closely than if the libraries 
were asked to indicate what they would 
be willing to buy. Most librarians are 
very eager to complete periodical files. 
Periodicals are not very likely to be re- 
printed. Miss Eunice Cox sent us a list 
of periodical numbers frequently re- 
quested by libraries sending lists to the 
Association Exchange at Washington 
University. An effort was made to de- 
termine which ones were free of copy- 
right restrictions or had copyrights held 
by persons who would grant us permis- 
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sion to make microfilm or microprint 
reproductions. This consumed more 
time than was expected and showed 
that it might be difficult to reproduce all 
the materials wanted. The Copyright 
Office wrote that the Cambridge Law 
Journal was free from copyright re- 
strictions and it was chosen to use for 
the first inquiry. 

The University of Chicago labora- 
tories made an estimate of the cost of 
copying the first two numbers on mi- 
crofilm. It ranged from $3.50 a num- 
ber for one copy to 90 cents each for 
seven copies. This information was 
sent to 140 law libraries with a request 
for orders or for an expression of opin- 
ion. Only six orders were received. 
Two of them came from members of 
the Legal Microfilm Association. 
There were answers from a number of 
librarians who do not favor the use of 
such copies and from six or seven who 
did not order and who are not members 
of the Legal Microfilm Association but 
who do expect to use microfilm eventu- 
ally. Four of them had the Cambridge 
Law Journal. 

This may indicate that the use of 
microprint is impractical for us at pres- 
ent. It is not very likely that Readex 
machines will be purchased soon for the 
libraries who have microfilm projectors. 
It is also unlikely that all the libraries 
which order microfilm or microprint 
copies will need the same items. If the 
answers to the inquiries sent by this 
committee give a clear indication of 
the number of persons interested, it 
will be difficult to get as many as ten 
orders for items to be reproduced. 

This need not prevent cooperation by 
libraries which have projectors. The 
cost of duplicating is lowered whenever 
additional copies are ordered.  Al- 
though not many librarians express an 
interest in the work, the amount of in- 
terest is increasing and it is the opin- 
ion of the committee that there will be 
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more as time goes on. It is recom- 
mended, therefore, that a permanent 
committee be established or that the 
work be consolidated with that of one 
of the permanent committees in order 
to determine what materials should be 
copied and to inform the members of 
the Association of the items available. 
The committee expresses its thanks 
to all who have made suggestions and 
given other assistance and particularly 
to Dr. Stewart and the Committee on 
Scientific Aids to Learning. It is hoped 
that this organization will continue to 
cooperate with us. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Mixes QO. Price, Chairman 
JEAN ASHMAN 
Auice Daspir 
Lewis W. Morse 
HeLeN 8S. Moyian 


Miss Otuive C. Laturop (Librarian, 
Detroit Bar Association, Detroit, 
Mich.): May I ask Miss Ashman, were 
the out-of-print numbers of the Law 
Liprary JOURNAL' considered when you 
looked for periodicals to reproduce? 

Miss ASHMAN: Yes, and a number 
of other suggestions were made, but 
there was not time to circularize the 
libraries in regard to all of them. If 
the committee is continued, that should 
be done next year. 

Mr. Linpquist: Mr. President, I do 
not think this is exactly the province 
of. this committee, but I wonder if 
there are any representatives of any 
libraries here today who are using the 
U.S. Supreme Court records and briefs 
on microfilm. We are considering sub- 
scribing to them and I would like to 
find out how. satisfactory they are to 
the libraries which are using them. 

PresipENTtT Morse: Miss Ashman 


Mr. H. W. Wilson in a recent letter to the 
Editor stated that the out-of-print numbers 
of the Law Lrsrary JourNat are free of copy- 
right restrictions—Editor’s’ note. 
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can answer that, I think, better than I. 

Miss ASHMAN: We haven't bought 
our projector yet, so we have been un- 
able to use the microfilms. I believe 
Mr. Roalfe has them. 

Mr. Roaure: I can only give a testi- 
monial as to the effectiveness of the 
work. We have not made very much 
use of them but such examination as I 
have made of the films makes me feel 
that the job has been well done and 
that it is altogether -a question of 
whether the library has sufficient de- 
mand for them to justify the expendi- 
ture, taking into account the total ap- 
propriation for library material. I would 
be very glad to talk to this gentleman 
after the meeting if he wishes. 

Mr. Layton B. Recister (Librarian, 
Biddle Law Library, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia): We are 
receiving the films but there has been 
a great delay in getting our projector. 
I do not know whether defense prefer- 
ments are causing it, but it may be a 
matter of three or four months before 
we get it even though our order went in 
quite a long time ago. Therefore, our 
films are now in the general library at 
the University some little distance from 
the Law School and that, of course, 
greatly limits the use of them for our 
own personal need. 

Mr. Linpquist: 
braries that have subscribed so 
have all been law libraries. 
Have any bar association libraries sub- 
scribed? 

PRESIDENT Morse: I have not heard 
of any.” 

Mr. Linpquist: What I was wonder- 
ing about was the practicality from the 
viewpoint of the practitioner who likes 
to read back and forth through a ree- 


I wonder if the li- 


school 


* The Los Angeles County Law Library is a 
member of the Legal Microfilm Association 
and a subscriber to the films. For a list of 
other subscribers see 34 L. Lim. J. 22 (January, 
1941) —Editor’s note. 
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ord. I was wondering how practical 
it was to turn the film back and forth 
as frequently as the practitioner would 
want to do. 

Mr. Ervin Pottack (Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City): While I 
could not speak with regard to the 
briefs, I do recall that when I was at 
Washington University Mr. Orman had 
instituted a system of keeping the file 
of the New York Times by use of mi- 
crofilms and we had occasion at that 
time to use the materials quite a bit 
and a great deal of research was done. 
As you say, they did turn back through 
the various pages from one section to 
the other, and as the machine works it 
is very easy to follow through. You 
have a number of opportunities to re- 
ter back and it should be easier to use 
than the briefs themselves where you 
have a lot of volumes of them. 


Mr. Linpqeuist: I wonder, too, if 


anyone could say anything about the 


durability of these films. A few years 
ago it was said that it was impossible 
to forecast how long microfilms would 
last. I wonder if they would scratch 
easily and how practical they are from 
that viewpoint. 

Mr. Hitt: Mr. President, I think 
both microfilm and microprinting are 
still in experimental stages. It was 
felt at a meeting of a group of profes- 
sors in New York interested in legal 
history that microprinting might possi- 
bly be the answer to microfilming, but 
we are still in the pioneering stage with 
respect to microprinting and they 
would not recommend anyone moving 
too rapidly at the present time with re- 
spect to either 

PRESIDENT Morse: Mr. Lindquist, 
will you speak to Miss Ashman and 
these other people after the meeting, 
and tomorrow, if there are any un- 
answered questions, you can bring them 
up again? Miss Moylan, who is not 
here, is another leader in that field and 
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I am sure if you will address any ques- 
tions to her at Iowa, and to Mr. Coffey, 
at Michigan, and, of course, to Mr. 
Price, you will get some answers to 
your questions. 

Now the leading topic of the after- 
noon session has been saved until last 
and I know that is no reflection on the 
topic. That is this matter of arrang- 
ing, indexing and binding U. 8. Su- 
preme Court appeal papers when we 
are fortunate enough to have them. 
They, of course, are very comparable 
to the appeal papers of any court. 

Reference has been made to our As- 
sociation growing like Topsy, but these 
are certainly beyond that. They just 
grow and grow, and by-and-by I sup- 
pose we will have to give them our 
space in the library and move the rest 
of the books out. They simply grow 
without any limitations. 

I take great pleasure in introducing 
Mr. Pollack, of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Law Library, who will tell us how 
to take care of these papers after we 
get them. 

|Mr. Pollack presented in briefed 
form his paper on Arranging, Indexing 
and Binding of the U. S. Supreme Court 
Appeal Papers, the full text of which 
appears below. | 


A SURVEY OF THE ARRANGING, 

INDEXING AND BINDING OF THE 

UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 
APPEAL PAPERS 


Ervin H. Pouuack 
General Assistant, Columbia University 
Law Library 


This study of the various methods 
employed in the binding, indexing and 
preserving of the briefs and records on 
appeal of the United States Supreme 
Court is the result of an investigation 
begun at the request of Mr. Miles O. 
Price, Law Librarian of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Because of the time-consum- 
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ing features of the system employed 
in his own library, he had felt, for some 
time, that a speedier method could be 
instituted without affecting the high 
standard of service of this procedure 
developed by Mr. Louis Piacenza, the 
Assistant Law Librarian. 

Mr. Price believed that there was a 
need for an exhaustive examination of 
the various routines in use in other li- 
braries, as a preliminary study to 
changing his own system. Therefore 


he asked the writer to make a study 
of the techniques used by other libra- 
ries in the hope of instituting a system 
at Columbia which at once would be 
This paper is the 


simple and effective. 
result of that survey. 

It was concluded that the method ef 
arranging and binding the appeal pa- 
pers, adopted in this survey, requires 
the minimum amount of time to exe- 
cute, is thorough yet simple to oper- 
ate, and maintains the excellence of our 
former service. The success of this sys- 
tem among seven of the libraries, reply- 
ing to the questionnaire sent, substan- 
tiates this conclusion. 

Let us begin this survey by epitomiz- 
ing the technique of preserving these 
briefs which was formerly employed 
at Columbia, having been developed 
from that in use by the Library of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York. The procedure was as 
follows: 

1. When the briefs into the 
library, they were arranged alphabeti- 
cally by name of case. 

2. The name of each case was listed 
on a separate 3” & 5” slip, and alpha- 
betically arranged. 

3. The briefs were then prepared for 
binding, placing all uniformly sized 
papers together. Each volume of briefs 
was limited to 3% inches in thickness. 

4. A number was given to each brief 
and written on the cover of the brief 
and the corresponding 3” Xx 5” slip. 


came 
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The numbers were given in the uniform 
order in which the briefs had been as- 
sembled for binding. Thus briefs 1-5 
may have been in one volume and 6-10 
in the next volume. The binding hinge 
indicated the date of the term of the 
court and the inclusive numbers of the 
briefs. The material was then sent to 
the binder. 

5. The official citation was then 
transferred from the reports to the 3” 
< 5” slips. 

6. The 3” * 5” slips were arranged 
by citations. 

7. Each case was then Shepardized 
to determine if the case had previously 
appeared before the court. If so, the 
additional citations to the same case 
were listed on the 3” & 5” slip. 

8. The 3” x< §” were then 
transferred to a permanent index. 

The form of this index was as fol- 
lows: 


records 


TERM OF COURT 
VOL. & Name of case 
PAGE Case 
295 U.S. 
Page 


694 New Jersey v. Delaware 


Date & 
Number 


1934 

* "33-434 355 

It is obvious that a great deal of staff 
time was required to arrange, list, Shep- 
ardize and index these briefs. The prob- 
lem was: How could we effectively 
change this system, eliminating as 
many of the steps as possible, without 

* This indicated the term and brief number 
of this case when it previously appeared be- 
fore the Court. By Shepardizing the cas 
all of its citations were obtained. Then by 
transferring the citation, 291 U. S. 361, given 
in Shepard’s U. S. Citations to the index, the 
term and number of the brief were noted and 
transferred to this part of the index. At the 
time of this indexing, the opinion of the cass 
was found at 291 U. S. 361 and the decree 
of the court was cited at 295 U. S. 694. Each 
citation had its appeal papers; therefore the 
index assembled these papers for the one case 
in one place. The numbers following the 
asterisk were for the term and brief number 
for 291 U. S. 361. At 291 U. S. 361 of the 
index, the papers of the other citation were 
indicated as *'34-355. 
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reducing its excellent standard of serv- 
ice? 

Confronted by this issue, the library 
sent a questionnaire to each of the 
twenty other institutions which are re- 
cipients of the appeal papers of the 
United States Supreme Court. This 
questionnaire inquired into the tech- 
niques used by these other libraries in 
the hope of discovering, and, if pos- 
sible, developing a system which would 
be simple and effective and would re- 
duce the time needed to put it into 
operation. 

Seventeen received 
from these institutions. The replies di- 
vided into the following groups: (1) 
The Citation System, which is used by 
six libraries; (2) The Index System, 
which is followed by two institutions, 
including Columbia; (3) Two libraries 
arrange their briefs alphabetically by 
the table of cases of each volume of 
the U. S. Reports; (4) The Docket 


answers were 


Number System, which is the most 
popular, being endorsed by seven li- 
braries. 

A cursory examination indicated that 
the problem centered about the lack of 
uniformity in format of the appeal pa- 
pers. This variation in size was the pri- 


mary cause of Columbia using the 
above index system, it being thought 
that the binding together of briefs of 
varied sizes would cause deterioration 
of the pages of the taller units. By 
binding together briefs of uniform size 
and listing them by citation, it ap- 
peared that this problem was elimi- 
nated. 

However, the study revealed that 
only about 5 per cent of these papers 
vary in size. The reason for this gen- 
eral uniformity is two-fold. First, 
Rule 26 of The Revised Rules of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
adopted in 1939, states: “All records, 
petitions, motions and briefs printed 
for the use of the court must be of such 
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form and size that they can be conven- 
iently bound together, so as to make 
an ordinary octavo volume, having 
pages 614 by 914 inches and type mat- 
ter 41/6 by 71/6 inches, except that 
records in patent cases may be printed 
in such size as is necessary to utilize 
copies of patent documents.” Second, 
by Rule 75 (1) of The Rules of Civil 
Procedure for the District Courts of 
the United States, the “type, paper and 
dimensions of the printed matter in the 
circuit court of appeals shall conform 
to the Rules of the Supreme Court re- 
lating to records on appeal to that 
court.” 

It is noted, therefore, that this 5 per 
cent variation in size is caused by the 
patent records; the transcript of the 
records in certiorari denied cases, which 
variation is not provided for by the 
above rules; and unusual exhibits. The 
majority of these variables consist of 
the transcript of the records in certio- 
rari denied cases, and because of their 
bulk, the records generally require sep- 
arate binding regardless of the method 
of preservation. Besides, the exhibits 
are usually tall and can be bound like 
pamphlets at a reduced cost. Thus only 
a few variables require separate bind- 
ing, and Columbia does not think this 
justifies the great expenditure of time 
and labor necessitated by the use of 
the Index System. 

These findings and the answers re- 
ceived from the 14 libraries which do 
not deem it necessary to consider uni- 
formity in size in binding their U. 8. 
Supreme Court briefs supported our 
reasoning that the continuation of the 
complex indexing system was inadvis- 
able. 

It is propitious to consider the other 
methods of arranging these briefs and 
to evaluate their advantages and dis- 
advantages. Then a conclusion may be 
reached as to the method which will 
best serve our purpose. 
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1. The Citation System 


This method of arranging and bind- 
ing the appeal papers is used by six of 
the libraries which answered the ques- 
tionnaire. The procedure in preserv- 
ing this material is relatively easy. 
When the briefs reach the library, 
they are usually arranged by docket 
number for the term of court. This is 
done so the briefs are accessible to the 
library patrons before the official se- 
ries of the United States Reports ap- 
pear. When the official series is pub- 
lished, the appeal papers are rearranged 
according to the citations of the cases 
in these reports. Then they are bound 
in volumes averaging from 3 to 3% 
inches in thickness. There is some vari- 
ation in this, as some libraries follow 
the policy of binding the appeal papers 
of each case in a separate volume. But 
the additional expense necessitated by 
the binding of the briefs of each case 
in a separate volume has made this an 
impossible procedure in some instances. 
Economy has dictated the measure of 
including as many briefs of cases within 
a volume as the binding rules permit. 
This latter scheme has been followed 
by most libraries regardless of the ar- 
rangement of the papers. 

There are some notable advantages 
of the Citation System. Because this 
procedure follows the common method 
of citing a case by volume and page, 
the material becomes accessible with 
ease. Furthermore, the average cases 
require no indexing; therefore this sys- 
tem can be put into operation with re- 
duced effort and conveniently locates 
the material for the user by a common 
method of identification with which 
all lawyers are familiar. 

This investigation and the experience 
of other libraries have envisaged some 
formidable disadvantages of this pro- 
cedure. Because many of the United 
States Supreme Court cases have two 


or more citations for motions, decrees 
and opinions of the same case, a prob- 
lem arises in the binding of the appeal 
papers of such cases under the Cita- 
tion System. Under this method, these 
briefs and records on appeal are ar- 
ranged in one of two ways. Either all 
of the papers of each case, having sev- 
eral citations, are filed under one cita- 
tion, or they are included under their 
respective citations. By either arrange- 
ment, some method of indexing these 
papers becomes necessary. In the lat- 
ter arrangement, the index is necessary 
to indicate the location of other appeal 
papers to the same case. In the for- 
mer situation, the index is required to 
transfer this information from the other 
citations of the case to the citation un- 
der which the papers are filed. Let us 
concretely illustrate this problem by 
the use of an example, the case of 
United States v. Oregon. There are 
four citations to this case: 293 U. 8. 
524 is a court order; 294 U. S. 697 is 
a motion; 295 U.S. 1, is the opinion of 
the case; 295 U.S. 7)1 is a decree. If 
the motion and appeal papers are filed 
under their respective citations, then 
some method of consolidating the ma- 
terial is necessary, either by an index 
or cross-reference. If all of the briefs 
and records are filed under one of these 
four citations, e.g. 295 U. 8. 1, an index 
is necessary to refer from the other ci- 
tations to the one under which the ma- 
terial is filed. Cross-referencing can 
be done in one of two ways. One pro- 
cedure is to list the cases by citations 
on convenient sheets of paper with 
cross-references to the other citations 
of the same cases. Or the cross-ref- 
erences can be noted on the margin of 
the opinions of the cases in the official 
reports. This latter system becomes 
unwieldy in a library which receives 
a number of copies of the official re- 
ports, for it necessitates entries in all 
of the copies of these decisions. 
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In a library where there are great 
demands for the use of the briefs, the 
Citation Method prevents the immedi- 
ate binding of the appeal papers, be- 
cause the bound volumes and advance 
sheets of the official reports are slow 
in making their appearance. To hold 
up the binding of the briefs until the 
official publications are released is 
frowned upon by some of the busier in- 
stitutions. One librarian summarized 
this problem as follows: “As these 
briefs are used a great deal in our li- 
brary, you can readily see the neces- 
sity of having them bound .. . at the 
earliest possible moment. If we de- 
layed anywhere along the line, . we 
would have a tremendous accumula- 
tion of unbound material, items of 
which would become misplaced and 
probably lost.” 

Another librarian has called atten- 
tion to the fact that in most cases where 
briefs are bound by citation, tabs have 
been put on the inside of the briefs of 
each case, indicating the paginations 
of the cases. Some libraries which have 
used these tabs claim that they have 
broken off after a short time, making it 
difficult to locate the desired case. 

To epitomize the findings, we have 
learned that the Citation System is a 
convenient method of preserving the 
United States Supreme Court appeal 
papers; however, the appearance of 
some cases under several citations has 
created a problem of indexing. Fur- 
thermore, this procedure prevents the 
immediate binding of the appeal pa- 
pers, for the official reports are slow in 
appearing in print. The breaking off 
of the tabs of the briefs, in some of the 
libraries which have used them, has 
created another problem. 


II. The Index System 


At the beginning of this survey, some 
of the advantages and disadvantages 
of the Index System were indicated; 
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however, this method cannot be passed 
by without considering all of its attri- 
butes. Besides the uniformity of size 
argument, this procedure lends itself 
to a speedy binding of the briefs. As 
soon as the papers are received, they 
may be bound by uniform size regard- 
less of their order of appearance; there- 
fore it is not necessary to wait until 
the publication of the United States 
Reports. It has been noted, however, 
that the binding of the appeal papers 
by uniform size requires a time-con- 
suming index, and the limited variation 
in the size of the material does not 
substantiate the necessity of the use of 
the system. Nor is this the only method 
which permits rapidity in the binding 
of the briefs. It is reasonable to con- 
clude, therefore, that this benefit alone 
is insufficient to justify the continua- 
tion of the procedure at Columbia. 


Ill. The System of Binding the Briefs 
Alphabetically, as by the Table of 
Cases in Each Bound Volume 
This, too, is a simple and convenient 
method of binding the appeal papers 
and is followed by two of the libraries 
which answered the questionnaire. The 
binding of the briefs by this proce- 
dure necessitates the use of the Table 
of Cases reported in each volume of 
the official United States Reports. 
These Tables are arranged alphabeti- 
cally by the names of the plaintiffs 
and defendants and precede the Opin- 
ions in each volume of the United 
States Reports. The appeal papers are 
bound alphabetically, according to the 
listing in each Table of Cases Reported. 
Each hinge of the bound briefs indi- 
cated the volume number and the plain- 
tiffs’ names for the inclusive briefs. 
Economy of lettering has dictated a 
policy of abbreviating the names on 
the hinges of the briefs; therefore, the 
entry, Mooney-Morgan, may read 

Moo-Mor. 
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Again we are confronted by a system 
which requires cross-referencing. The 
variation of names on the briefs and 
the substitution of parties require an 
index from the various titles under 
which a case is known to the one un- 
der which it is filed. In the Decisions 
Per Curiam of the United States Re- 
ports are found the records of the par- 
ties which are substituted for each other 
in litigations. An example of this type 
of variation is the case of Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. v. Corbett, 
(1938) 305 U. 8. 574. This decision 
per curiam indicates that Andrew J. 
Gallagher was substituted fer John C. 
Corbett. However, the Table of Cases 
Reported for volume 305 of the United 
States Reports lists the case as Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. v. Galla- 
gher. By listing the briefs according to 
the Table of Cases Reported of each 
volume of the reports this variation 
cannot be detected; therefore 
means of cross-referencing the cases is 
to consolidate the material 
the under consistent 


some 


necessary 
and list 
titles. 

There are two suggested methods of 
cross-referencing the titles of the cases. 
The simplest procedure is to indicate 
the change in the title of a case in the 
Table of Cases Reported of each vol- 
ume in which the case appears. How- 
ever, to obtain all of the decisions of 
each case in which parties to the liti- 
gation have been substituted, it is nec- 
essary to Shepardize the decision. Fur- 
thermore, this system becomes cumber- 
some in a library which has a number 
of eopies of the reports in which the 
entries must be made. To be effective, 
the entry must be indicated in each 
copy. The other method of organizing 
this material by title is to list the vari- 
ations in titles by an index or cross- 
reference on sheets of paper. Either 
method entails the expenditure of ad- 
ditional library time. 


Cases 
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Besides cross-referencing the mate- 
rial by titles it is necessary to bring to- 
gether all of the motions, opinions and 
decrees of each case. These papers may 
be cited in different volumes; therefore 
an index is essential to bring all of the 
material together for the use of the li- 
brary patrons. It is necessary only to 
recall the case of United States v. Ore- 
gon, Which was discussed under the Ci- 
tation System, to realize that under this 
procedure an index is also needed. That 
case appeared in three volumes, 293 
U.S. 524, 294 U.S. 697, 295 U.S. 1 and 
295 U.s. 701. The Table of Cases Re- 
ported of each volume does not refer 
to the material listed in the other vol- 
umes; therefore, to consolidate all of 
the papers of the case, an index is re- 
quired. 

This system is complicated further 
by the fact that the Table of Cases Re- 
ported of the United States Reports 
lists the cases jointly by the names of 
the plaintiffs and the defendants. 
Therefore each case appears in two 
places: plaintiff’s name and defendant’s 
name. In compiling the list of cases 
for the binding of the briefs, this eom- 
plete entry under both parties comes to 
the forefront, for the arrangement for 
binding must be restricted to the plain- 
tiffs’ 
to the inconvenience in the use of these 


names. This complication adds 
tables. 

Another this 
cedure is the delay in the binding of 


disadvantage of pro- 


the appeal papers until the official se- 
As under the Cita- 
tion System, this delay is necessary, for 


ries are published. 


the official United States Reports are 
essential to arrange the material. Be- 
cause of the slow manner in which the 
United States Reports appear, the bind- 
ing of the briefs must be delayed until 
these reports are published. In a li- 
brary where these briefs are used a 
great deal, this delay may result in 
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losing or misplacing some of the appeal 
papers. 

In view of these manifest difficulties, 
it was concluded that the reorganiza- 
tion of the system at Columbia, to fit 
this pattern of binding, was inadvis- 
able. 


IV. The Docket Number System 


This is the most popular system of 
arranging the appeal papers of the 
United States Supreme Court. Seven 
institutions have found it a simple, con- 
venient and satisfactory method of pre- 
serving their briefs. These libraries in- 
dicated that the arrangement of the 
material by docket number is syste- 
matie and entails the minimum expen- 
diture of staff time. The appeal papers 
are filed numerically by the docket 
numbers of each term of the Court and 
bring together all of the motions and 
briefs in each Herein lies the 
paramount characteristic of this system 


ease. 


which, for our purposes, makes it bet- 


ter and more efficient than the other 
routines of preserving these papers. 
This positive characteristic of the 
Docket Number System can be exem- 
plified best by its application to the 
case of U.S. v. Oregon, which was used 
for similar illustrative purposes under 
the Citation and Alphabet Methods. 
In view of the fact that this case is in- 
cluded in_ three and several 
citations, it Is to index its 
appeal papers in order to coordinate 
the material under the latter systems. 
However, under the Docket Number 
System, these motions and briefs are 
filed conveniently by its number, 
Docket Number 13, original, of the Oc- 
tober term, 1934. Therefore all of the 
papers in this case, which appear in 
various volumes of the reports, are 
united under the single docket number 
and no index or cross-reference is nec- 
essary. Hence this procedure elimi- 
nates one of the time-consuming fea- 


volumes 
necessary 
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tures of the other methods of assem- 
bling the appeal papers. 

To obtain a brief by this method, one 
need only refer by the*citation of the 
‘ase to the official or unofficial series: 
United States Supreme Court Reports, 
official reports; United States Supreme 
Court Reports, Lawyers’ edition; Su- 
preme Court Reporter. From the case 
in any of these series, one can obtain 
its docket number and the term of the 
court. The docket numbers of current 
cases can be obtained from the advance 
sheets of these reports or the Com- 
merece Clearing House United States 
Supreme Court Service Docket Volume. 
These recent sources indicate the docket 
numbers of current cases, as the reports 
list the docket numbers of the other 
Therefore the finding of the 
docket number of a case requires no 
more time or effort than is necessary to 
obtain the call number of a book from 
the card catalog. 

The Commerce Clearing House 
United States Supreme Court Service 
Docket Volume, which lists and digests 
these cases by docket number, can 
serve as a master list of the original 
and appellate papers. Through this list 
one can determine if all of the briefs 
of the term of the Court have been re- 
ceived by the library. This Docket 
Service also has a list of cases by plain- 
tiffs’ names. Hence the permanent 
preservation of the Docket Volume for 
each term of the Court is advisable, 
for it can serve as a supplemental in- 
dex arranged by the names of the cases 
as well as the docket numbers. 

This procedure offers the library pa- 
trons the best of service without neces- 
sitating the additional assignment of 
staff time and labor to the prepara- 
tion of a convenient, if not absolutely 
necessary, index. However, libraries 
which receive these appeal papers, but 
do not subscribe to the Commerce 
Clearing House Service, are not thereby 


cases. 
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handicapped in the use of the Docket 
Number System. These additional sug- 
gestions are merely an embellishment 
of a well-functioning system and are 
not essential components of its organi- 
zation. 

In justification to the other systems, 
this procedure cannot be endorsed with- 
out considering its weak characteristics, 
comparing and contrasting the varied 
services and then determining if this 
method best serves the needs of our 
institution. 

The arrangement of the material by 
docket number automatically brings to- 
gether all of the briefs in one case, ex- 
cept those which are carried over to 
another term. At the first glance this 
may appear to be a significant weak- 
ness, but the few cases which fall within 
this classification can be co-ordinated 
with ease and without appreciably in- 
creasing the time required to put this 
system into operation. 

The two possible methods of elimi- 
nating this difficulty may be illustrated 
by analyzing a case which has two 
docket numbers for different terms of 
the Court. Such a case is U.S. v. Grau, 
(1931) 286 U. 8. 539, (1932) 287 U.S. 
124. The first citation, which is for 
the papers of the certiorari granted by 
the Supreme Court, appears in the Oc- 
tober Term 1931, and the docket num- 
ber is 888. The second citation, which 
is for the opinion of the Court, falls 
within the October Term 1932, and the 
docket number is 43. The initial pa- 
pers of the latter citation have the for- 
mer docket number scratched out, but 
it remains visible to the eye. This con- 
veniently refers the user of the latter 
briefs to the original docket number of 
the papers. Therefore, to get the ear- 
lier briefs of the case, one refers back 
to the October Term 1931, Docket 
Number 888. One may enter this cross- 
reference on a 3” X 5” slip and insert 
it or paste it on the cover of the ini- 
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tial papers of the earlier briefs. This 
ship may read as follows: Oct. Term 
1931, Docket No. 888, see also Oct. 
Term 1932, Docket No. 48. This nota- 
tion will refer the user from the earlier 
papers to the later briefs of the case. 
The seratched number will refer back 
to the earlier papers. Thus the library 


can conveniently provide for the small 
number of variations which arise under 
this arrangement with the expenditure 
of only a few extra minutes of staff 


time. 

The other method of obviating this 
difficulty is aecessible to those libraries 
which receive the Commerce Clearing 
House United States Supreme Court 
Service Docket Volume. The varia- 
tions can be listed under the two docket 
numbers. October Term 1931, Docket 
Number 888, can refer to the October 
Term 1932, Docket Number 48, and 
vice versa. These few notations can be 
made while the appeal papers are being 
assembled for binding. The scratched 
entries of the earlier docket numbers, 
which appear on the face of the initial 
papers of the subsequent term papers, 
vive a complete listing of the docket 
numbers of the briefs for each 
therefore, while there is a slight varia- 
tion under the Docket Number System, 
it does not necessitate the Shepardizing 
of the cases as is required under the 


case; 


other methods. 

For the purposes of binding, under 
the Docket Number System, the cases 
of the United States Supreme Court 
divided into three groups. The 
first division contains original cases 
which do not have docket numbers. 
These matters are brought before the 
tribunal as a court of original juris- 
diction and are not instituted with the 
filing of a complaint but with motion 
for leave to file a complaint. Until 
that motion is granted, the case is not 
on the Court’s docket. Often, in these 
cases, the Court disposes of them with- 


are 
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out assigning docket numbers. The av- 
erage total of the decisions so disposed 
of is about 15 cases in each volume of 
the United States Reports; therefore the 
procedure generally followed under this 
system is to arrange these few unnum- 
bered papers alphabetically by the 
names of the parties to the suits and 
shelve them at the beginning of each 
term’s material. 

The second division of the briefs con- 
sists of the original cases which have 
been assigned numbers on the docket. 
The comparatively few cases which 
come within this group are arranged 
numerically by the original docket 
numbers and follow the first group on 
the shelves. The third division, which 
comprises the majority of the cases, 
contains the appeal papers arranged in 
the order of the regular docket numbers 
for each term of the Court. Therefore 


this tripartite organization of the cases 
conveniently adapts itself to a logical 


arrangement of the appeal papers un- 
der the Docket Number System. 

In summarizing the Docket Number 
System, it is sufficient to state that this 
procedure reduces the demands made 
on the staff time, requires no Shepard- 
izing of the cases, generally brings to- 
gether all of the papers of a case under 
the docket number and is arranged in 
sequence. Its two methods of indexing, 
and thus coordinating, the few variable 
cases with more than one docket num- 
ber require only a few additional min- 
utes of labor and make fewer demands 
on the library personnel than the other 
systems. 


Conclusion 


If the appeal papers are arranged al- 
phabetically or by citation, either the 
various motions and appeals are sepa- 
rated or some extra work is required 
to bring them together. Cross-references 
or indices are necessary in either case. 
In the Citation System, there must be 


a cross-reference from the citations of 
all of the motions and appeals of the 
case to the place where the briefs are 
filed, e.g., United States v. Oregon, 
(1934) 293 U.S, 524, 294 U.S. 697, 295 
U.S. 1, 295 U. S. 701. If the papers 
are filed under their respective cita- 
tions, some method of consolidating the 
material is necessary, either by an in- 
dex or cross-reference. If all of the 
briefs and records are filed under one 
of these four citations, an index is es- 
sential to refer from the other citations 
to the one under which the papers are 
filed. In view of our original purpose, 
which was to eliminate the indexing 
process, if possible, the adoption of this 
method would not conform to these in- 
tentions. The necessary time which 
would have to be allotted to indexing, 
under the Citation System, would de- 
feat the purpose of this study and would 
offer few advantages over our former 
method of preserving these papers. 

In the Alphabetical System, there 
should be cross-references from the va- 
rious titles by which a case is known to 
the parties under which it is listed. By 
listing the briefs according to the Table 
of Cases Reported of each volume of 
the United States Reports, the varia- 
tions of the titles of each case cannot 
be detected. But indexing the appeal 
papers under an extensive system, such 
as this, entails more time than a change 
in system justifies. 

On the other hand, the Docket Num- 
ber System arranges the briefs in each 
“ase under one number of the docket 
and requires no extensive cross-refer- 
encing. Only in a comparatively few 
instances, when a case has two docket 
numbers, is cross-referencing necessary. 
Even then, the entry of this informa- 
tion under each docket number can 
be made, in a few additional minutes, 
on 3” & 5” slips and pasted on the ini- 
tial briefs or the information may be 
added to the Docket Volume of the 
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Commerce Clearing House United 
States Supreme Court Service. The ex- 
periences of other libraries which have 
used it indicate that this system re- 
duces the amount of staff time required 
to prepare this material for preserva- 
tion to approximately two weeks work 
per term for one member. Nor does 
this reduction in work adversely affect 
the library service. In fact, its simple, 
effective approach and minimum de- 
mands on staff time and labor are a 
boon to library efficiency. Where the 
time of one staff member was almost 
consumed by the Index System, the in- 
troduction of the Docket Number Sys- 
tem at Columbia meant the release of 
needed man power for other work. 

It is not our attempt dogmatically to 
lay down a fixed and general rule for 
the preservation of appeal papers. We 
are cognizant of the multifarious rami- 
fications and varied problems which go 
with the binding of these papers in each 
library. This survey is not an attempt 
to persuade the 20 other libraries, which 
receive the United States Supreme 
Court appeal papers, to modify or con- 
tinue their methods of arranging these 
briefs. The exigencies of each library, 
the demands of the patrons, the method 
in which the briefs arrive at each insti- 
tution (which apparently is variable), 
or the requirements of the administra- 
tive organization may be sufficiently 
convincing to each librarian to compel 
him to organize his material differently 
and follow another policy. 

Our reasons for the preparation of 
this paper are two-fold. First, it may 
be of some aid to the committees of the 
American Association of Law Libraries 
which are studying the various methods 
of reproducing these appeal papers, in 
determining a convenient method of 
organizing the material. Second, the 
conclusions we reached may be appli- 
cable to the briefs and records on ap- 


peal of some state courts. For these 
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reasons we felt that the results of our 
investigation might be helpful to other 
institutions. 


The Appeal Papers of the State 
Courts 


It is difficult to lay down a general 
rule for the arrangement of the appeal 
papers of the state courts. Each state 
is confronted with different problems 
in the organization and arrangement of 
the briefs.and records on appeal. In 
some jurisdictions, the briefs, due to 
the foresight of the judiciary, are of 
uniform size and can be conveniently 
bound. In other states, the briefs may 
take various sizes, shapes and forms 
These papers are the bogey-men of li- 
brarians; having assumed frightening 
propoitions in some libraries, they be- 
came the nightmares of these institu- 
tions. 

Now, it is not intended to expand this 
study into a detailed survey of the or- 
ganization of the appeal papers of each 
state in the Union. We have neither 
the time nor the materials available 
for such a study. However, certain 
basic similarities between the state 
briefs and the United States Supreme 
Court appeal papers can be indicated. 
And from these comparisons a few sim- 
ple conclusions may be drawn, which, 
it is hoped, will be of some aid to our 
colleagues. 

When the supreme court of a state 
has seen clearly the need for uniformity 
in size of the appeal papers and has 
provided for this by a specific rule, 
i.e., Ohio, the solution to the problem 
is relatively simple. One need only 
study the organization of the material, 
the arrangement of the cases in the re- 
ports and the presence or absence of 
the docket numbers in the reported 
cases to determine the method of ar- 
rangement which best suits the library. 

When the briefs are of uniform size 
and there is but one citation to a case, 











the policy of some libraries has been 
to bind the briefs by citation. The ar- 
rangement of the briefs by citation is 
preferred, under these circumstances, 
to the Docket Number System, for 
the latter method requires an additional 
step of obtaining the docket number 
from another source (e.g., the state re- 
ports) before the papers can be located. 
It should be noted, however, that this 
rule is applicable only to cases which 
have but one citation. 

If a case has more than one citation 
and the papers are of uniform size, the 
Docket Number System is preferred by 
some libraries. This eliminates the need 
of an index for cases appearing under 
several citations of a term as was seen 
previously in this survey of the appeal 
papers of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

If there several citations to a 
case and a docket number is not indi- 
cated in the reports, as in the New York 
Court of Appeals Reports, a simplified 
system of indexing the papers may be 
necessary. Perhaps the method for- 
merly used at Columbia may be help- 
ful. Or some other or modified index 
may be more desirable. A satisfactory 
yet simple procedure of indexing the 
papers, which is followed by some li- 
braries, is to assign a number to each 
brief (or a number to each volume of 
briefs) and bind them in sequence. The 
assigned numbers are entered then on 
the margin of the case in the reports. 
Thus a patron of the library can obtain 
the papers of a case by referring to its 
number in the report. The marginal 
entry at the citation of the case refers 
to the number of the brief. When cases 
are apt to appear under two or more 
citations, it is desirable to Shepardize 
the ease and obtain all of the citations 
Then enter the brief num- 
ach place 


are 


of the case. 
bers of all the citations at 
in the reports. 

When the briefs are of various sizes, 
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the problem of binding them together 
regardless of their size becomes of ma- 
jor importance. If briefs and records 
on appeal of various sizes are bound 
together in one volume, there is likely 
to be a rapid deterioration of the pages 
of the taller units. To avoid this, the 
briefs of uniform size ean be bound 
together and indexed according to the 
former Columbia procedure or the 
above simplified method. Some insti- 
tutions have overcome this problem by 
stubbing the smaller briefs. However, 
this is un expensive procedure which 
the strained budgets of the average li- 
braries will not allow. 

There is a need for research studies 
on law library administration with the 
view of reducing the staff time ex- 
pended on certain essential services. It 
is hoped that this survey will be of 
some assistance in the furtherance of 
a policy of increased library efficiency. 
| Applause. | 

PresipeENt Morse: Mr. Pollack, | 
know there will be some who would 
like to ask questions. With your per- 
mission, we will turn this into a “Ques- 
tion and Answer” session. 

Mr. Potiack: You can ask the ques- 
tions and I will try to answer them. 

PresipentT Morse: Mr. Pollack, do 
you know of any state that has had 
success in having these briefs printed 
on lighter weight paper so that they 
will not take up as much space? In 
New York State Mr. Rosbrook, of 
Rochester, is starting some agitation 
to have the appellate briefs printed on 
a light weight durable paper. Accord- 
ing to his figures, by so doing the size 
of those volumes are going to be re- 
duced tremendously. Has any state 
been successful in campaigning in that 
field? 

Mr. Pouiack: I do not know of any, 
hut it certainly would eliminate the 
difficulty of space in a library, for that 
is one of the problems when you have 
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your stacks beginning to bulge because 
of the size and tremendous number of 
briefs that come in annually. 

PRESIDENT Morse: What do 
pay for binding? 

Mr. Price: We pay $1.65 per volume 
for a volume 3 inches thick. We have 
recently changed over to a considerably 
better binding at $1.75. 

Incidentally, I might add that li- 
brarians who are getting that sort of 
material bound would do well to make 
sure that the binder is familiar with 
that type of work. Some very fine 
binders are not accustomed to handling 
records or briefs and consequently do 
not do as good a job as the ones who 
do a great deal of binding of that kind 
of material. 

Mr. James C. Baxter (Librarian, 
Philadelphia Bar Association): Mr. 
Pollack, in your Index System, if you 
have a call for a particular ease, is it 
necessary to go to your index file to 
locate that particular case? 

Mr. Pottack: What we do now is 
the Commerce Clearing House 
Service, the Docket Volume. If the 
particular patron of the library has the 
docket number,’ it is not necessary. We 
have the docket number and have the 
date, so we go to the stacks immedi- 
ately. 

Mr. Baxter: We have a much sim- 
pler system. We bind them in the 
same way they are reported in the 
U.S. Supreme Court Reports. It is not 
necessary to have an index because they 
index themselves. We have, I think, 
about 5,700 volumes of the Transcripts 
of Record dating back to 1837. Judge 
Baldwin gave us those earlier trans- 
cripts and his were bound in that order. 
We can get any book or transcript 
asked for in two minutes without going 


you 


use 


‘Docket numbers may also be obtained 
from the Unirep Srates Law Week, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of National Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 
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to any other index. We find it much 
simpler. 

As to uniformity, you cannot always 
have that; for instance, volumes of 
corporation cases are of varying thick- 
nesses. We have not found any sys- 
tem of absolute uniformity. 

PresIDENT Morse: I would like to 
ask Mr. Pollack about the papers that 
appear in the petitions and various mo- 
tions. Where do you put them? Some- 
times the citations are to the petition 
for the writ and, of course, the usual 
citation is to the opinion. Do you col- 
leet all of the papers on a certain case 
at the opinion citation? 

Mr. Poutiack: That is generally our 
policy. We collect them at one par- 
ticular place which is normally the 
opinion citation. The Oregon case which 
I cited in my paper shows how the 
problem will arise where you have four 
particular citations: one to a decree, 
another to the opinion, and then two 
other citations of the particular case. 

If you use the Citation System you 
would have to have some Cross-refer- 
ence system even to the point which 
was just indicated. If you use the 
Docket Number System all four will 
have the particular citations of one 
docket number. Therefore, we just place 
all four of the materials under this one 
particular number which is the docket 
number—say, 608, rather than under 
the citations which would be 4. 

PRESIDENT Morse: In what sequence 
do you bind them? Suppose you col- 
lect them all together, do you put the 
petition first and go right along in 
order? 

Mr. Pouitack: Yes. 

PRESIDENT Morse: Where do you put 
the record? 

Mr. Pouiack: 


Usually the record 
is of such size that it has to be bound 
by itself. 

PRESIDENT Morse: 
any order of sequence as regards the 


Do you have 
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briefs or do you just get all the papers 
and put them together? 

Mr. Potiack: Ordinarily we try to 
place the preliminary papers first— 
such as the various petitions and the 
motions, as the citations would come 
through as the case progresses. Then, 
if you have a decree, which would come 
after an opinion, your decree would be 
on the tail end of the particular docket 
number volume. It is all arbitrary. 
You can use any system you want as 
far as assembling and organizing ma- 
terials under the particular docket num- 
ber or under the citation. 

Mr. Curistian N. Due (Law Li- 
brarian, Connecticut State Library, 
Hartford): In the Connecticut State 
Library we found that the Docket 
Number System worked very satisfac- 
torily. The other day when I was over 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States I found that they filed theirs by 
docket, too, and they seemed to like 
that scheme very well. 

Mr. Hitt: Of course, they have 
some advantage in that; they have the 
motions there and get them immedi- 
ately. Sometimes we have to wait for 
motions. Often they are lost and we 
may have to wait quite a period of 
time. I know that by the way they 
are distributed. 

What I wish to call attention to is 
that there is a report of the American 
Bar Association on Legal Publications 
which I think should be read in con- 
nection with this particular discussion. 
It is printed in the American Bar As- 
SOCIATION Reports (Vol. 65). 

Mr. Wo. Jonnston: I just noticed 
the technical name of this paper on the 
program: “Arranging, Indexing, and 
Binding of United States Supreme 
Court Appeal Papers.” There has been 
also a good deal of talk this afternoon 
about preserving records and briefs in 
state courts. 


Mr. Poituack: The discussion has 


‘an appeal scrap at all. 


not been definitely restricted to the 
U.S. Supreme Court, though that is the 
major issue. 

Mr. JonHnston: The rule would be 
the same in either case? 

Mr. Potiack: It depends upon the 
particular jurisdiction. 

Mr. JoHnston: Is there any point 
in the word you use here, “appeal” 
papers? Doesn’t the U. S. Supreme 
Court have some original cases of which 
you would get copies? For instance, 
a scrap between any two states is not 
Am I correct? 

Mr. Poutitack: You are perfectly 
right. That is one of the questions that 
the particular phrase “appeal papers” 
has brought to attention. Professor 
Hicks has preferred to use the phrase 
“appeal papers.”’ Because of the fact 


that he uses it, and the U. 8S. Supreme 
Court Library uses it, I thought that 
it would not be presumptuous on my 
part to simply follow their precedent 


and use the phrase “appeal papers” 
even though it is not an entirely cor- 
rect phrase. I grant that it is ‘a mis- 
nomer, but it is one that we use because 
it is a common phrase. We prefer it— 
at least, I prefer it—to saying “briefs” 
because they really are not briefs, for 
many times you have your appellate 
papers coming in which in a technical 
sense would not come within the same 
phrase. 

Mr. JoHnston: They are only ex- 
hibits. Is that right? 

Mr. Potiack: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price: Referring to Mr. Bax- 
ter’s Citation System, it seems to me 
that when we contemplate adopting a 
method the citation method is so ob- 
viously the one to be adopted it isn’t 
worth while making any study about 
it. It is perfectly obvious that the 
thing to do is to go to the shelf and 
pick off 219 U. S. 37 the same way you 
would pick off a report. I happened 
to be a mathematician originally. So 
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many things in mathematics that seem 
perfectly obvious and common sense 
upon an analysis might turn out other- 
wise. 

I asked Mr. Pollack to make his re- 
port. This was merely to give an idea 
of comparative systems to those who 
were going to have these problems in 
the future and not for those who are 
hkely to have a job of adopting a sys- 
tem rather than making one of their 
own. It is an excellent job of analysis 
of the various kinds of systems used. 

Mr. Wn. Jounston: May I ask 
a question which perhaps is not right 
to the point? What demand is there 
for these briefs and records as com- 
pared with the demand for the final 
decision itself, as in the bound report? 
Is there any way to estimate how many 
people, after they have read the deci- 
sion, want to get the entire record? 

Mr. Potiack: That all depends on 
the particular library. I think you 
will find that the library of the Associ- 
ation of the Bar in New York City 
will use their briefs more than we use 
the briefs at Columbia University, 
which is primarily a research library. 
The practitioners who use the library 
at the Bar Association certainly refer 
to the briefs more than a student or a 
member of the faculty. 

Mr. Jonnston: Would you make 
any estimate of how much more—once 
in four, once in ten times? 

Mr. Pottack: Perhaps Mr. Poole 
or Mr. Hill, or Mr. Andrews could give 
you a better estimate than I could. 
They certainly do use the briefs and 
they use them extensively. 

Mr. JosepH L. ANDREWS (Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New 
York): We receive the records and 
briefs, I think, from about 20 jurisdic- 
tions. That is the approximate figure. 
I should say we have 350 bound vol- 
umes of cases on appeal used daily. 
That is an indication of the use. 
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Mr. JoHNston: I would guess from 
what you have just stated that you 
have as many demands for these bound 
briefs as there would be for the bound 
volumes of the opinions. Am I wrong? 
Do you have 350 volumes asked for in 
any one day? 

Mr. ANpbREws: Oh, yes, we do. To 
give you the comparative figures: ap- 
proximately 500 volumes of reports and 
350 volumes of cases on appeal are used 
daily. 

Mr. Jonnston: That is a good bit 
more use than we have, and of course 
we do not have the briefs. 

Mr. Linpquist: I think I can answer 
Mr. Johnston’s question because our 
library is very similar to his. During 
the year just ended we lent out 11,000 
volumes of records and briefs. As to 
the state reports and U.S. reports that 
went out during that time, I do not 
think you could actually compare them 
with the number of volumes of briefs 
because of the fact that a good many 
lawyers own sets of their own state re- 
ports or U. S. reports so they would 
not have to borrow those books, but 
they would want pages from the rec- 
ords and briefs. I think 11,000 vol- 
umes used outside of the library each 
vear is a very good usage of that type 
of material. 

Mr. Potiack: I might also add that 
even in connection with particular 
courses in law schools you will find 
that the appeal papers are being used. 
Professor Gellhorn of our faculty, who 
teaches Legislation, has referred to the 
appeal papers quite often and he uses 
them as a source of information for his 
students. Therefore, again you will 
find that the briefs are useful not 
only to the practitioner but also to the 
law student. 

Mr. Hitu: You are pointing out that 
the use is increasing very rapidly? 

Mr. Pouuack: Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Hix: That is true in all the dif- 
ferent types of libraries. 

Mr. Poupervaart: I find that the 
call for these appeal papers comes 
from practitioners who find cases which 
are pretty much in point. In other 
words, they find a case which exactly 
favors their side and they will want to 
examine that record in order to find the 
arguments which the counsel used to 
support that argument which they 
want to advance in their case. In the 
same way, if it is against them they 
like to get that particular case which 
is exactly in point to see if by reading 
those arguments they can find some- 
thing to distinguish it. I think the use 
of these appeal papers would be some- 
what less than it would be on the re- 
ports themselves for the reason that it 
is after finding the case in point in the 
reports that the person is interested in 
the appeal papers so as to get the 
arguments. 

Mr. Hersert Jacop ALLAN (Brook- 


lyn Public Library, Brooklyn, N. Y.): 
I would like to suggest one additional 
use which attorneys make of these 
which completely distinguishes the ap- 
peal papers from the use of court re- 
ports; that is in preparation of their 
pleadings. Only from the actual rec- 
ord can they find the exact plea. I 
think very frequently that is an al- 
most indispensable use where it is a 
difficult or not usual case. 

Mr. Potiack: That is one of the 
strongest arguments for the use of these 
records and briefs, especially for the 
young attorney who is just starting in 
practice. He will refer to the records for 
his guidance in the procedural aspects. 

PresipENT Morse: Thank you very 
much for your paper, Mr. Pollack. | 
know we will look forward to the 
printed report of it in the JouRNAL. 

This concludes the program for the 
afternoon. The meeting is adjourned. 

[Adjournment at four-twenty 
o'clock. | 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION—June 28, 1941 


The meeting was called to order at 
ten-thirty o’clock by Miss Jean Ash- 
man, Law Librarian of Indiana Uni- 
versity, who presided over the Panel 
Discussion on Bookbinding Problems. 

CHAIRMAN ASHMAN: The meeting 
will please come to order. 

Mr. Poldervaart has _ distributed 
cards for you to fill in your names and 
addresses if you want information 
about library binding. Mr. Barr has 
also arranged for one or perhaps two 
samples of leather preservatives to be 
sent to anyone who fills in the cards. 

We are devoting the meeting to a 
panel discussion on bookbinding prob- 
lems. Our first speaker, Mr. Pelham 
Barr, is a consulting economist by pro- 
fession. He organized the Library 
Binding Institute in 1935 and has been 


its Executive Director since that time. 
Ten years ago he was economist in 
charge of research and wrote the re- 
port on “The Economic Survey of the 
Book Industry.” This led a few years 
later to work as Assistant Director for 
the NRA Code Authority for the book 
manufacturers, and that in turn led to 
his present position. His latest activity 
is editing Book Life. This concerns 
binding and is of interest to librarians. 
Many of you are familiar with his page 
in each issue of the Library Journal. 
Some of us have received valuable ad- 
vice from Mr. Barr, others have no- 
ticed the improved binding since the 
Library Binding Institute began to 
function, and still others have had the 
benefit of better binding without no- 
ticing it. 
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It gives me great pleasure to intro- 
duce Mr. Barr, who will speak on 
“The Conservation of Law Libraries.”’ 


THE CONSERVATION OF LAW 
LIBRARIES 


PELHAM Barr 
Executive Director of the Library 
Binding Institute 


In the confusion of the headlines to- 
day, there is one thing which seems to 
me to stand out very clearly. That is 
that in a good part of the world the 
need for law libraries and law librarians 
is decreasing—has almost vanished al- 
together. And it is significant that 
those lands which have least need for 
law libraries are the unhappiest lands. 
Where it is possible for one man to 
say, “I am the law,” there isn’t much 
place for law librarians—they would 
be rather superfluous. 


I make this point not in the spirit of 
pessimism which is so fashionable to- 
day but because it really goes to the 
very heart of the whole subject of 


conservation in law libraries. After all, 
law libraries are different from all 
others in a very essential way—with 
respect to preservation and conserva- 
tion of their resources. Of course, all 
libraries, if they are to remain libraries, 
must preserve their collections. They 
preserve the wisdom (or lack of it) of 
the past so that it may be used—or at 
least referred to—now and in the fu- 
ture. If the public libraries in this 
country were destroyed, or the college 
libraries or special libraries or the great 
private collections of old and rare 
books, the loss to humanity would be 
inconceivably great. And yet writers 
could go on writing and scientists could 
go on with much of their task if the 
works of literature and most of the 
works on science were lost. That is, 
these fields do not inherently depend on 
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the past, but the law does. In its very 
nature, the law, as an institution of 
democracy, is based on precedent and 
is therefore dependent on the records 
of the past. 

Therefore, in the case of law li- 
braries, the need for preservation isn’t 
merely a matter of degree—it isn’t 
simply that conservation is more im- 
portant in law libraries than in others. 
From its very nature, the law library 
must preserve its collection in an en- 
tirely different spirit from that in any 
other kind of library. The law library 
is, of course, a service agency, but in a 
democracy its functions as a repository 
and a preserver are just as essential. 
In the totalitarian states, where the law 
is the whim of the dictators and jus- 
tice is dispensed by men in colored 
shirts who create their precedents on 
the spur of the moment, law libraries 
become museums. Such libraries pre- 
serve law books as quaint antiques, not 
as the record of the living spirit of the 
people. 

I am sure that all law librarians rec- 
ognize this more vividly than can any 
layman like myself. And once this 
fundamental truth about law libraries 
is recognized, wouldn’t it be logical to 
expect that all law librarians would 
long ago have realized the fundamen- 
tal importance of conservation—that 
they would have solved all the prob- 
lems of conservation and that law li- 
braries would now be models of per- 
fection in conservation? But do you 
feel that I would be accurate in saying 
that all these things are so? 

I am afraid that we all know the 
answer. We needn’t dwell on it or 
search for the reasons. We may spend 
our time more profitably in studying 
the nature of conservation in law li- 
braries and the way in which the work 
of conservation may be carried on as 
effectively and as economically as pos- 
sible. That is entirely different from 
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merely binding up volumes of law jour- 
nals and digests and briefs. This dif- 
ference is the same kind as that be- 
tween, on the one hand, looking up a 
few citations for purposes of illustra- 
tion and, on the other hand, thoroughly 
preparing a complex case and carrying 
it through the courts. The difference is 
in completeness and planning. 

We have all seen libraries in which 
the conservation was never planned— 
not even routine binding was prop- 
erly supervised: Old and dilapidated 
volumes; leather disintegration; labels 
peeled off; recently rebound volumes 
falling apart; issues of journals miss- 
ing; pages on important cases torn to 
the point of incomprehensibility; cur- 
rent material scattered. In many law 
offices, the library is more a form of 
advertising to impress clients, and in 
such cases conservation is given no 
consideration. Unfortunately, in some 
cities, the standards of such law offices 
have tended to become the standards 
of some law libraries. 

To get first to the fundamentals of 
conservation, against what must law 
collections be protected? Reading, the 
use of library material, is necessarily 
accompanied by wear and tear. And 
there is not only the wear and tear of 
handling, but also the deterioration of 
time and of the elements. Library 
resources may be used up even when 
they are not being utilized. 

Another form of wastage of library 
resources is the total loss of material, 
especially issues of periodicals and 
pages of books. Obviously the value 
and usefulness of books, periodicals and 
pamphlets are impaired through such 
loss. 

Another factor which is very import- 
ant in the utilization of library re- 
sources is the form in which they are— 
that is, their usability. In considering 
the law library in its service agency 
aspect rather than as a repository, the 
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emphasis must be on utilization—on 
the conservation for use rather than 
the preservation for record. Obviously 
utilization is handicapped by difficulty 
in using. Clearly a periodical which 
may be frequently used should not be 
stored in bundles which are all but 
inaccessible. Certainly a volume which 
is hard to open and to keep open is not 
in the proper form for utilization. 

Utilization therefore depends on 
these fundamentals of conservation: 
Protection from wear and tear; pres- 
ervation from deterioration; protection 
from loss, and maintenance in usable 
form. These fundamentals of conser- 
vation, when they require treatment of 
library material, are precisely the tasks 
of what is known as library binding. 
Library binding is more than the two 
most frequent tasks of binding periodi- 
cals and rebinding books. Any task 
involving the conservation processing 
of printed materials is included in the 
all-round services of competent library 
binders. 

The range of conservation tasks per- 
formed by library binderies includes: 
The rebinding of worn books; the pre- 
binding or reinforcing of new books to 
minimize wear; the binding of maga- 
zines, newspapers and pamphlets; the 
mounting and preservation of maps, 
photographs, autographs and legal doc- 
uments of all kinds; the construction of 
all sorts of folders, binders and con- 
tainers for printed material; the mak- 
ing of bound volumes from loose papers 
of all sorts; the restoration and repair 
of old, rare and valuable material. 
That is, the competent library binder 
is an expert craftsman as well as a con- 
sultant in the conservation of library 
resources. He is a practical protector 
of library resources and aids the cus- 
todian and director of utilization who 
is called the librarian. 

Perhaps at this point I should remind 
you that I am neither a binder nor a 
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librarian. And I emphatically deny 
that I even took one course in law. I 
am a 100 per cent layman, and there- 
fore I can qualify as an expert. As a 
matter of fact, I am speaking from 
eight years of experience in listening to 
the problems of conservation, both from 
the library and from the bindery sides 
—listening and studying and trying to 
find solutions. These problems are not 
merely technical—they are also eco- 
nomic, as, of course, are all problems of 
buying and selling. From the observa- 
tion and analysis of hundreds of actual 
eases, I should like to develop a few 
principles—principles which suggest 
what works and what does not work. 
What I say may sound like a lot of 
obvious generalizations — platitudes. 


Most of the principles I shall outline 
sound like the logical things to do. 
And yet, like most platitudes, they are 
ignored and taken for granted—to the 
point that they sometimes seem like 


startling and revolutionary innova- 
tions. There are many libraries of all 
kinds which do not yet follow these 
principles or any principles. 

There are several reasons for this. 
One is that librarians, like all over- 
worked people, are often so busy doing 
things that they have no time to stop 
and find out why they are doing them. 
Another reason is that, very frequently, 
the supervision of conservation is not 
considered an essential part of library 
administration, but rather a not very 
pleasant chore. Even where the super- 
vision of binding has been made a 
workable routine, it is too often looked 
upon as a necessary evil—a succession 
of boring tasks—rather than as the 
conservation of resources. There has, 
of course, been a great deal of progress 
in the last few years, but there are still 
too many libraries in which the prob- 
lems of conservation are handled in a 
very primitive way. 

But if the librarian considers the re- 
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pair and preservation of material as 
true conservation, the work becomes an 
essential of library administration— 
and a vital one. Not only are the h- 
brary’s resources conserved, but it is 
done at the maximum of efficiency and 
the minimum of cost. That means that 
conservation work should be completely 
integrated into the whole administra- 
tion of the library. To get the best 
results, there should be more than com- 
petent day-by-day supervision and 
efficient procedures—there must be a 
definite conservation policy and plan, 
just as there should be a definite plan 
of building the collection to serve the 
specific needs of the library’s users. 

The following are some of the steps 
which a law library might take in de- 
veloping such a policy and putting such 
a plan into action: 

1. A general survey of the library’s 
resources—not a detailed inventory, 
but a special classification for conser- 
vation purposes. Individual considera- 
tion would be given to important ma- 
terial; the material of no particular 
significance would be grouped into 
broad categories. All the material 
would be classified with respect to the 
importance of its need for conservation 
and the factors by which preservation 
is affected: The physical nature of the 
material; the contents, and the manner 
and extent of use. 

2. Classification and checking of the 
material with respect to the way it is 
being currently handled for conserva- 
tion. Four general groups may usually 
be found in such a classification of ma- 
terial: First, that which needs no par- 
ticular treatment; second, that which is 
receiving some treatment, adequate or 
inadequate; third, that which has been 
neglected and which demands imme- 
diate treatment if it is to be saved, and, 
fourth, that which calls for attention 
at some later date, but not too far in 
the future. 
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3. Working out revised methods for 
those cases in which current practice is 
not adequate or not adapted to the 
material. For example, it may be 
found that patent literature is being 
left unbound when it is really import- 
ant that it be bound. Or a file of a 
certain periodical may be found in a 
so-called temporary binding when its 
importance to library users requires 
permanent binding. So-called “fugi- 
tive” material needs particular study; 
just because it is fugitive it may be 
easily lost and impossible to replace. 
Even material which falls into the no- 
treatment classification may be found 
to be mistreated—perhaps stored in 
such a way as to suffer rapid deteriora- 
tion, piled in bundles, crowded or sub- 
jected to extremes of light, heat, hu- 
midity or other adverse atmospheric 
conditions. This may involve the re- 
arranging of shelves and other space to 
give the material a chance. 


4. Deriving the basic plan from these 


studies. This would include definite 
provision for the best treatment of 
every type of material and decisions 
the proper time for treatment 
(whether one-time or recurring). It 
would provide not only for binding 
currently used material but also for re- 
conditioning and _ preserving = rarely 
used material. 

5. Devising the time program or 
schedule of conservation work for the 
year and for each part of the year. 
This would also serve as the basis for 
budgeting time and funds. It might 
be found necessary to provide definitely 
for a number of years ahead in grad- 
ually catching up with the backlog of 
material neglected or improperly 
treated in the past. 

6. Outlining sequences of work and 
detailing all sequired procedures. 
This would include assignment of the 
duties of the conservation staff, and re- 
cording the necessary instructions. 


as to 
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Provision would be made for watching 
and automatically checking important 
material and for tightening up the sys- 
tem by which assistants discover and 
withdraw material needing attention. 
In the case of every important item, an 
individual program would be deter- 
mined upon as soon as it arrives at the 
library, as part of the accessioning 
processes. This would mean, for ex- 
ample, that an old leather-bound book 
would go to the conservation librarian 
at once for preservative treatment or 
restoration; and with the aid of some 
reminder file it would be periodically 
examined. It would mean, also, that a 
valuable and much-used reference 
work would be examined and proper 
reinforcing work done on it before it is 
shelved. 

In such planning, most law librarians 
have important advantages over other 
librarians. After all, the law librarian 
does not have to worry about the latest 
book with a title which begins with the 
word “death” nor about whether all 
the books in the Bobbsey Twins series 
have become too dirty and sticky from 
lollipops. The law librarian is in a 
position to have a stable collection, not 
subject to the waves of popular taste. 
The law librarian knows what the li- 
brary has and, to a large extent, what 
it will have—what its readers will need 
and want. This is true in spite of the 
new types of material which have been 
coming out with the latest phase of 
that strange thing flatteringly called 
“administrative law.” If the symbolic 
figure of Justice is properly represented 
as being blindfolded, it seems to this 
layman that administrative law is 
what happens when the bandage slips a 
little from one eye—and covers the 
nose. But perhaps I'd better stick to 
the subject of conservation planning. 

In any case, the law librarian should 
be better able to plan conservation, 
just as the law library collection can 
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be more easily planned. There need 
not be anything haphazard in the poli- 
cies or procedures of conservation in a 
law library. It should, for instance, be 
easier to budget binding. Of course, 
if conservation is properly planned, it 
is essential to budget, and if the plan- 
ning is to be effective the budget must 
be big enough. An adequate conserva- 
tion budget must provide not only for 
the binding which comes along regu- 
larly, but also for backlog binding and 
restoration, for periodic examination, 
and for protective treatment when nec- 
essary. 

Such planning of conservation need 
not be abstruse—the whole process is 
really simple horse sense. Of course 
there will be problems and difficulties. 
Some very important and very practi- 
cal questions will arise. How shall the 
binding and other work be done? How 
can we get good work? Who is to do 
it? 


At this point it is necessary for me 


to say a few words about the work 
being done to help librarians answer 
these questions—work being done co- 
operatively by the library profession 
and the library binding industry. The 
library binderies have what I believe 
to be a different kind of trade asso- 
ciation. I have spent—well, a lot of 
years, as a consultant to businesses, to 
financial institutions and to trade as- 
sociations. During those years, I came 
to see more and more clearly that busi- 
ness would have to revise its concepts 
of its relationships with its customers, 
and that the consumers would have to 
develop a different understanding of 
business. Perhaps some day we shall 
discover that the basic principle of a 
sound economy is that all transactions 
within it shall benefit both sides. If 
this is true, then what is good for the 
consumers is, in the long run, good for 
the producers; and the reverse is 
equally true. Therefore, it seems to me, 
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producers and consumers should be able 
to work together to achieve their com- 
mon aims, by developing principles to 
protect themselves and to guide them 
in their daily relations. In 1935, the 
opportunity came to put these ideas 
into practice in the library binding in- 
dustry. 

Before L.B.I. was formed, there was 
for many years a Bookbinding Com- 
mittee of A.L.A. It began to develop 
quality standards, but it could not get 
very far in promoting them, improving 
them through research or enforcing 
them. In 1934 a Joint Committee was 
formed of representatives of the Amer- 
ican Library Association Bookbinding 
Committee and representative binders. 
Shortly thereafter the Library Binding 
Institute was organized, and then it 
actually became possible for a real co- 
operative program to be carried out. 
The Joint Committee consists of three 
representatives appointed by A.L.A. 
and three elected by L.B.I. This Joint 
Committee studies and decides on all 
questions concerning the relations of 
libraries and binderies. In actual prac- 
tice, no decision is made unless it is 
approved by a majority of A.L.A. rep- 
resentatives on the committee. These 
A.L.A. representatives have the veto 
power. No action involving relations 
of binderies to libraries is taken by 
L.B.I. without the approval of the 
Joint Committee. In effect, therefore, 
the library binding industry has put 
itself into the hands of representatives 
of its customers. 

This cooperative program has had 
far-reaching effects on binding service 
within a few vears. First, Minimum 
Specifications for Class “A” Library 
Binding were developed, and these are 
being increasingly used. The Joint 
Committee helps libraries on all kinds 
of questions relating to conservation. 
It has a free examination service 
through which any librarian may re- 
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ceive an expert report on whether a 
binding is or is not up to Class “A” 
standards. Through the research asso- 
ciate of L.B.1., materials are tested and 
technical problems investigated. And 
in answer to the question, How can a 
librarian be sure a bindery can do 
Class “A” work?, the Joint Commit- 
tee has developed its Certification Plan. 

Under this Plan, a bindery signs a 
Pledge of Fair Dealing, as a member 
of L.B.L., submits samples of work 
and information on questions relating 
to its responsibility. If investigation 
proves that everything is satisfactory, 
the bindery is certified. The certifica- 
tion is entirely in the power of the 
A.L.A. representatives on the Joint 
Committee. A certified bindery pledges 
itself to maintain certain wage and 
hour conditions, not to employ child 
labor, to maintain quality standards, 
and not to engage in misrepresentation 
or other unfair practices. The cus- 
tomers’ property must be adequately 
covered by insurance. The bindery 
must live up to its promises to its 
customers. 

Certification is not eternal. Every 
certified bindery is under constant 
study by L.B.I. headquarters—the in- 
dustry undertakes to police itself in 
the cooperative program. But the final 
power to revoke certification lies in the 
hands of the A.L.A. representatives on 
the Joint Committee. 

As a result of the Certification Plan, 
standards of binding quality and busi- 
ness methods have substantially risen. 
It is now possible for a library any- 
where in the country to get good bind- 
ing and good service at a reasonable 
price, from a responsible bindery work- 
ing under decent labor conditions. 

This means that any law library 
which selects a properly qualified cer- 
tified bindery can be sure of Class “A” 
binding and good conservation service. 

It is not necessary to enlarge on the 
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obvious advantages of standard quality 
binding. The Minimum Specifications 
for Class “A” binding represent good 
quality of materials, good workman- 
ship and good construction for the gen- 
eral run of books, magazines and news- 
papers. The objectives of the Specifi- 
cations are conservation — durability 
and usability, as well as neat appear- 
ance. If a law collection is worth build- 
ing up and maintaining, it is obviously 
worth conserving according to the 
highest standards. 

But I should like to say a few words 
about handicaps to quality and good 
conservation service. One is improper 
treatment of material before it is sent 
to the bindery. If there is a definite 
conservation plan, the librarian knows 
in advance whether or not certain ma- 
terial is ultimately to go to the bindery. 
If it is not to go, it should be handled 
in some predetermined way; but if it is 
destined for the bindery, nothing 
should be done to it which would pre- 
vent good binding when the time comes. 
Excessive mending in the library is one 
of the ways in which trouble, loss and 
expense are frequently caused. All 
authorities agree that, if material to 
be bound is first mended, the treatment 
in the library should be minimum—and 
by an experienced, careful person. 
Mending of material to be bound later 
should not go beyond work on a few 
torn pages. 

In the same 
“temporary binding.” 


so-called 


vategory is 
There is a 
tendency to feel that the words “tem- 
porary,” “cheap,” “shoddy” and “in- 


expensive” are synonymous. This 
confusion tends to arise where there is 
no definite conservation program. To 
the best of my knowledge, there is no 
such thing as a temporary binding— 
in the sense that the issues of a periodi- 
cal are actually fastened to each other 
in such a way that they can later be 
properly sewed and bound. Of course, 
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there are temporary covers, such as 
spring binders and similar devices, but 
these do not fasten the issues to each 
other by any process which changes the 
physical condition of the paper. But 
any method which actually does change 
the condition of the paper—by punch- 
ing holes or otherwise piercing it— 
makes it very difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to do good binding later. 

The question of inexpensive bind- 
ing often arises when the librarian feels 
that some particular kind of material 
needs preserving, but it is not import- 
ant enough to justify class “A” bind- 
ing. There are various methods which 
can be used, but they should not be 
adopted without consultation with an 
experienced binder. This kind of ma- 
terial, any kind of material, should not 
be given “cheap” binding—entrusted 
to any binder who comes along and 
offers to do it cheaply. There is a 
fundamental and very important differ- 


ence between a cheap binding which is 
an attempt by an incompetent binder 
to imitate good binding and a special 
inexpensive binding designed and exe- 
cuted for that particular purpose by 


an expert and reliable binder. If any 
material needs_ special treatment, 
whether it be more complex and expen- 
sive or less than the standard, it needs 
a binder who can understand the ma- 
terial and can give it the treatment 
best adapted to its nature and use. 
For any unusual problem, it is safest 
to tell the binder what results are 
wanted and to leave to his experienced 
judgment and skill the responsibility 
for getting those results. 

Whether the problem is relatively a 
minor one like color or a broad one like 
planning the rebinding of a collection 
of old books, consultation between li- 
brarian and binder is the best assur- 
ance of the best results. Many libra- 
rians have found the first step and the 
greatest aid in conserving the resources 
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of their libraries to be the selection of 
a competent bindery. That is an es- 
sential of a complete conservation pro- 
gram because the binder can help in 
preparing the program, in studying the 
needs of the particular library, in draw- 
ing on his experience with similar prob- 
lems. And when the right binder is 
found, it is good policy, good manage- 
ment and ultimate economy to stick to 
him—to let him become more valuable 
to the library by learning intimately 
about its conservation needs, and to 
maintain cooperative relations with the 
binder year after year. [Applause.] 

CHAIRMAN ASHMAN: Thank you 
very much, Mr. Barr. You have given 
us a very valuable and stimulating 
paper. 

Our next speaker is Mr. Carroll C 
Moreland, Law Librarian of the Mich- 
igan State Library. He will talk to us 
on “The Importance of Binding in the 
Law Library.” 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BINDING 
IN THE LAW LIBRARY 


CARROLL C. MORELAND 


Law Librarian, Michigan State Library 


The stock in trade of law libraries 
is books and their contents. Although 
the layman may doubt the value of old 
court decisions, we do not. Since court 
decisions are contained within the 
covers of books, it behooves us to see 
to the preservation of the containers. 
The most obvious method is good and 
adequate binding. 

Although I have been a law librarian 
only two years, I have dealt with law 
books off and on for seventeen years. 
In that time I have seen no change for 
the better in the greatest hazard to our 
books—the reader. A table piled high 
with open book thrown upon open book 
is a familiar sight which bodes ill for 
the life of the books. In no other type 
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of library have I ever seen books simi- 
larly treated. It must be a sine qua 
non to the use of law books. Every- 
one does it: I confess I do. But this 
unusual strain on the book calls for 
unusually good binding. 

The reader who piles up the opened 
books may shorten the life of a book, 
but what of the peripatetic reader, the 
ambulant tower of Pisa, who leans 
against stacks or walls as he thumbs 


through a volume, then casually drops 
it on a table already overcrowded? 
The ensuing Niagara of legal erudition 
would delight an unthinking child into 
eries of “More, daddy, more!” but it 
can only bring shudders to the libra- 


rian. I do not know how we can im- 
prove the reader, but we can at least 
see that our books are given adequate 
protection against the vicissitudes of 
life. 

Excessive size and weight of many 
law books contribute to accidents. The 
reader misjudges the force necessary to 
grasp the book with one hand—and 
another book falls to the floor. There 
are many reasons why we have to have 
volumes five or six inches thick, but 
no reason why the binding cannot be 
strong enough to withstand the shocks. 
If we must have thick books, let us 
have strong ones. 

In each library there are certain 
items which are given unusually hard 
usage. In our library the current 
volumes of the General Digest are used 
about as much as any others. By rea- 
son of size and weight, together with 
hard usage, it became necessary to re- 
bind a 1937 volume. In view of the 
prospective lifetime of the set, it oc- 
curred to me that it might be well to 
prebind the new volumes as they came 
out. Beginning with Vol. 9, we have 
received the folded and gathered sheets 
from West, divided them into two parts, 
and have had them bound by our 
binder. So far the experiment has 
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proved successful. Taking into con- 
sideration the differences in age, Vol. 
% is in much better condition than 
Vol. 8 and appears to be good for the 
life expectancy of the set. We will be 
saved the embarrassment of telling a 
reader in the future that these vol- 
umes are in the bindery—a statement 
which exasperates even the most rea- 
sonable of patrons. 

One of the reasons for the poor print- 
ing and binding of state reports, ses- 
sion laws and other material is the 
contract system under which most 
states operate. The contracts usually 
go to “the lowest responsible bidder” 
under existing laws. Someone must 
exercise judgment in selecting the com- 
pany to do the work. I leave it to 
your own experience to decide whether 
the choices are the best possible, even 
granting that the method is good. 

Most librarians are not binding ex- 
perts and should be grateful that the 
A.L.A. has, in conjunction with the 
Library Binding Institute, set out spec- 
ifications for library binding. These 
specifications are the work of exnerts 
in the field. Members of the Library 
Binding Institute are pledged to the 
fulfillment of them. Although we can 
send samples to the A.L.A. for check- 
ing, it is reassuring to know that our 
binder is under a moral obligation to 
live up to a _ professional standard. 
This is particularly true since imper- 
fections in binding, not obvious at a 
glance, might not be discovered in a 
law book for years. 

As an example of the contract sys- 
tem and A.L.A. “Class A” specifica- 
tions, I can point to our own experience 
in the binding of records and briefs. 
For years they were bound under con- 
tract by a printing establishment. Dur- 
ing the last biennium “Class A” spec- 
ifications have been incorporated in 
the contract. As a result the former 
binder no longer has the contract and 
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the bindery which has long been doing 
our rebinding (library binding, prop- 
erly speaking) is now doing the work, 
with this result: We not only are get- 
ting better binding, but the price is the 
same. 

Tradition has played a large part in 
the binding of law books. Long after 
other types of material had ceased to 
be bound in leather, law books were so 
bound. Even today we are receiving 
four sets of reports bound in leather. 
There is one tradition which still clings, 
and that is the matter of leather labels. 
So far as I can tell, ieather labels serve 
no good purpose and only add to the 
expense of the binding. We have a few 
experimental volumes on which the 
black and red leather has been re- 
placed by paint. The substitution 
seems to be satisfactory, and I know 
that the corners will not come loose. 
The worst offender among leather 
labels has been the little patch which 
carries the volume number of a set of 
reports; it is easily dislodged, making 
the selection and shelving more diffi- 
cult. A satisfactory stamping of all the 
information upon the back of the book 
itself, upon varying colors if necessary, 
seems to me to be a more sensible 
method of identification than leather 
labels. 

Law books are not ephemeral usu- 
ally; although new books come out, we 
cannot discard the old. If we must 
keep the material always available on 
our shelves, it’ should be adequately 
bound. But for the most part the pub- 
lishers of legal material have not given 
us bindings which meet the require- 
ments of our libraries. The trade edi- 
tion may be adequate for the practi- 
tioner’s library, but it is unsatisfactory 
for the law library where it is used 
constantly and hard. 

Two alternatives present themselves. 
One is rebinding when necessary. This 
is objectionable, because rebinding 
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does not improve the book; when a 
book needs rebinding it has already 
deteriorated. Moreover, while being 
rebound the book is unavailable, thus 
cutting down our service. The other 
alternative is some method of 
strengthening the binding before it goes 
on our shelves. Our experiment in 
prebinding the General Digest is not 
the only solution perhaps, but it is one 
which deserves consideration. Gen- 
eral libraries have been prebinding 
certain types of material for some 
time. I think that the possibilities of 
prebinding for law libraries should be 
explored and might prove fruitful. | 
do not mean to suggest that all of the 
materials that go on the shelves should 
be prebound, but there are certainly 
some items which would profit by being 
prebound before being put on the shelf. 

CHAIRMAN ASHMAN: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Moreland. 

Mr. Forrest S. Drummond, Law Li- 
brarian of the University of Chicago, 
has been asked to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of prebinding. He will mak« 
his report now. 

THE POSSIBILITIES OF PRE- 
BINDING 


Forrest 8. DruMMOND 


Law Librarian, University of Chicago 


At the Chicago meeting last Decem- 
ber we discussed the problem of obtain- 
ing reinforced bindings for books which 
receive heavy use in our libraries. It 
was felt that it would be desirable to 
have a reinforced binding on these vol- 
umes even though it entailed a slight 
additional cost and that if the pub- 
lishers could not furnish such bindings 
then the books might be obtained in an 
unbound form and prebound with the 
desired reinforcing. 

The General Digest was selected as 
a good example since it is a heavy vol- 
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ume which receives much use and since 
one library now obtains it in unbound 
form and has it bound for its own use. 
I contacted the West Publishing Com- 
pany, Mr. Barr of the Library Binding 
Institute, and two experienced binders 
with a view to finding out whether the 
General Digest could be obtained in 
unbound form and, if so, whether it 
could be prebound in a reinforced bind- 
ing without too much additional cost. 
The binders with whom I spoke agreed 
that the General Digest could be bound 
in such a way that it would stand up 
under the use which it receives. 

However, when I asked the West 
Publishing Company whether they 
would furnish the General Digest un- 
bound in folded and gathered sheets at 
a reduced price, Mr. Reid, the Editor- 
in-Chief, visited me and explained that 
the General Digest, starting with Vol- 
ume twelve, is being placed in a 
stronger binding. Mr. Reid and I dis- 
cussed possible further improvements 
in the binding, and he assured me that 
the West Company can and will fur- 
nish to libraries a satisfactory binding 
on its books. With no definite state- 
ment as to a reduced price on unbound 
volumes from publishers I was unable 
io proceed in getting figures on the cost 
to libraries of having the volumes pre- 
bound in reinforced bindings. 

Mr. Barr, the Executive Director of 
the Library Binding Institute, was kind 
enough to discuss with me the prebind- 
ing problem and has suggested that the 
following points be considered in any 
prebinding program: 

1. Prebinding would be of benefit to 
libraries particularly under the follow- 
ing conditions: 

a. Where the library’s appropriation 
does not provide for any rebinding, or 
not enough. 

b. Where the library does not have 
duplicates of continuously used vol- 
umes and where absence from the 
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shelves for rebinding would handicap 
the library’s service. 

c. In the case of volumes receiving 
heavy use, or because of size or other 
conditions do not usually stand up. 

d. In the case of those volumes is- 
sued every five years (or some similar 
period) which usually are in bad condi- 
tion before the next volume appears. 
Such might not be worth rebinding, but 
prebinding would carry the volume 
through safely in good condition. 

2. The most practical plan (if the 
libraries can get the cooperation of the 
publishers) is to prebind from folded 
and gathered sheets. Prebinding could 
be done on the new bound volumes as 
they come regularly from the pub- 
lishers, but this would not, of course, 
be as economical. 

3. It might be possible to save a little 
on prebinding by centralizing it in one 
bindery, but it does not seem feasible 
to work out the arrangements. The 
saving would come only if a sufficient 
number of libraries pledged themselves 
in advance and were willing to accept 
a uniform binding (which is not cer- 
tain). Such a plan would, however, 
have the disadvantage of tending to 
disrupt the established relationships 
between each library and its bindery. 

4. It is believed that the cooperation 
of at least some of the publishers in 
delivering sheets could be obtained if 
a substantial number of leading law 
libraries asked for them. Perhaps the 
best plan would be the appointment of 
a committee of your organization io 
investigate further and if the general 
idea is found to be feasible, to send 
out to law librarians a report, ques- 
tionnaires and request for approval. 
Then the committee would be in a po- 
sition of having strong support in tak- 
ing the matter up with the publishers. 

5. Particular,attention might be paid 
to bulky volumes (such as those over 
31% inches thick). It would probably 
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be found economical to bind them in 
two volumes, the break being made at 
some suitable point. 

If the Association feels that the bind- 
ing problem is acute enough, it would 
seem desirable to have a committee 
appointed to investigate the need for 
prebinding by use of questionnaires 
sent out to representative libraries. 
The committee would then have facts 
and figures to present to publishers in 
discussing this matter with them. I 
believe that in a year we will have more 
knowledge about the new West bind- 
ings and their durability and that at 
that time we will be more able to dis- 
cuss the question of prebinding intelli- 
gently. 

CHAIRMAN ASHMAN: Thank you, Mr. 
Drummond. We will all be interested 
in seeing the new West bindings and 
testing them out. 

The meeting is open for discussion 
from the floor. First, Mr. Lester Arkin, 
of the Book Shop Bindery of Chicago, 
lias some technical problems to discuss. 
Mr. Arkin. 

Mr. Lester W. ArkKIN (The Book 
Shop Bindery, Chicago): Ladies and 
Gentlemen, after the good build-up that 
Mr. Barr gave us about bookbinders, 
I know we are generally called “high 
binders.” I had an occasion just a 
few weeks ago to call on one of my 
very good customers (he is general 
counsel for one of the biggest utilities 
in Chicago), and his secretary an- 
nounced me as his “book maker”! 
| Laughter. | 

There are three points that I think 
are quite important. I am just going 
to give you outlines of them. 

The first point, and most important, 
is that we believe that no law book 
should be trimmed when it is rebound. 
Some libraries have the policy of not 
trimming their law books, but I think, 
from my experience, more have them 
trimmed than not trimmed. Of course, 
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I do not have to go into what happens 
if you trim a law book. If a book is 
used quite a bit, it may be rebound 
two or three times, and at the third 
trimming you are down to your type. 
I have seen sets of various law reports 
where some books were pretty close to 
an inch higher than the others and they 
ran in various heights. We_ believe 
that they can be done properly by 
any bookbinder, in the same size and 
uniformly. 

Most books get a little soiled on top; 
after a book is on the shelf for a 
month, it will have the same appear- 
ance even if you had trimmed it. But 
you retain the size if you do not trim 
it. So I would suggest that you insist 
that your bookbinder do no trim your 
law books when they are rebound. Of 
course on magazines and law reviews 
that are bound they must be trimmed 
because you have to bind different 
issues together and you cannot get 
them uniform without trimming. In 
the original printing they generally al- 
low an extra margin which takes care 
of that. 

The second point I would recommend 
—it isn’t as important as the first—is 
the following of the original set; in 
other words, duplicating the original 
set as to color of buckram, as to ruling, 
and as to the blank stamping. It is 
traditional (and you law lib:arians 
know more about the tradition of law 
books than I do), but it can be done 
by every bookbinder at a very nominal 
cost; the cost is so low that I think 
you all could afford having it done, 
thus keeping the books in their original 
color and shape, and following through 
the set. 

The third point is pyroxylin buck- 
ram. Pyroxylin buckram is water-re- 
sistant; a starch-filled buckram, if 
water is placed on it, will swell, whereas 
pyroxylin buckram will not. Pyroxy- 
lin buckrams are also vermin proof. 




















With those two advantages and with 
the manufacturers having improved it 
to a very great extent, there are a great 
number of librarians and bookbinders 
that are increasingly using pyroxylin 
buckram. 

Because of those two great advan- 
tages, we recommend pyroxylin buck- 
ram to be used. We have difficulty 
(and this is the reason that I am 
anxious to speak to you) when we want 
to duplicate a pyroxylin buckram; in 
order for us to duplicate it we have to 
order 500 yards from the manufac- 
turer. That is quite a bit of buckram 
and in a lot of cases we cannot afford 
to buy that much and it is very diffi- 
cult for us to match the various sets. 
But if you people suggest to your book- 
binders that they match it, then with 
that demand for it all over the coun- 
try the manufacturers will stock it and 
be able to supply it to everybody. In 
that way I think that most libraries 
will have more uniform sets, and if 
there is any exchange or sale of those 
sets it will match other bindings and I 
believe will be better for every library. 

I must mention something about a 
new process in development which you 
should keep in mind; I imagine that 
something will be definite in about a 
year or two. That is laminating. On 
important manuscripts, old documents, 
the process today is to preserve them 
by putting on either Japanese rice tis- 
sue or some sort of organdy or silk. 
In laminating, they take two leaves of 
cellophane or acetate and put the manu- 
script between, with a cement inside, 
and roll it through under very heavy 
pressure, about 10,000 pounds per 
square inch; thus the page is absolutely 
preserved. 

I have been informed by a laminat- 
ing company in Chicago that the U. S. 
Government is beginning to use that 
process. If you have any important 
documents I suggest that you hold 
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them; this process will be developed 
within the next year or two. It will be 
much cheaper, and it is much more 
transparent than either rice paper or 
organdy. 

Mrs. Marcaretr JAMEs (Railroad 
Retirement Board Library, Washing- 
ton, D. C.): Do they know how per- 
manent this cellophane will be? 

Mr. ArKIN: They have made tests 
with acids and put it through aging 
tests and have found that it will last 
a very long time. 

Mrs. JAMEs: Scotch tape, of course, 
changes color very promptly. 

Mr. Arkin: Scotch tape is not a 
cellophane product. 

CHAIRMAN ASHMAN: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Arkin. I am sure that any 
one of the speakers will be glad to 
answer questions or continue the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Wo. JoHNston: Mention was 
made of prebinding. Did I understand 
that after books have been bound by 
the publisher and delivered to the li- 
brary and paid for, there is a way to 
reinforce them and strengthen them by 
prebinding? If so, what is that way? 

Mr. Drummonp: Prebinding, I be- 
lieve, involves the obtaining of the 
pages of the book in unbound form and 
then binding it yourself into a rein- 
foreed binding. 

Mr. Barr: That is sometimes done 
in the case of trade books—ordinary 
books for publie libraries. The pub- 
lisher furnishes sheets only when the 
binder undertakes to bind, let us say, 
50 copies of a title; but if he does not 
expect that demand he will not order 
so many; so he gets the books already 
bound and then tears the covers off and 
re-sews the books. That would not be 
impossible in the case of law books. It 
seems like a waste of time and effort 
to do that, though. The result is cer- 
tainly not as satisfactory as it is when 
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you get the original sheets with the 
original margins. 

Mr. Jounston: I-do not quite un- 
derstand why a publisher who really 
claims to demand our attention and 
support should not give us good bind- 
ings. We do get a good many bindings 
that are not serviceable, but the West 
Publishing Company is getting out 
right this minute a stronger binding 
and a stronger cover and they are going 
to keep it up. It is stated that the new 
binding is 50 per cent stronger than the 
old one. 

That is what we need in our library 
because of the very hard usage to which 
the books are subjected. Four hundred 
fifty thousand volumes are taken off the 
shelves every year; 97,000 are circu- 
lated, fastened up in bundles, taken to 
the offices of the members of the Chi- 
cago Law Institute, and used and re- 
turned in from three to six days, or- 
dinarily. That is hard usage over and 
above the usage the books receive in 
the hands of the lawyer who has sent 
for them. 

The stronger the binding, the finer 
it is for us all, and I am so glad that 
the West Publishing Company has an- 
nounced to us that it is going to give 
us stronger, better binding both as to 
binding and as to covers. 

Mr. Linpquist: I agree 100 per cent 
with what Mr. Johnston has just said. 
It seems to me that it should not be 
necessary for the law libraries to have 
either the bother or the expense of pre- 
binding. I think that our remedy ought 
to be working directly with the pub- 
lishers in demanding binding that meets 
the minimum requirements or the mini- 
mum specifications set up by the Li- 
brary Binding Institute. 

At the New York Law Institute we 
had an interesting situation about bind- 
ing a few years ago. We had a great 
accumulation of binding to be taken 
care of and we raised a special fund of 
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$18,600 for the purpose. Because we 
are in a city where there are a great 
many binders, we wanted to make sure 
that we got the best possible binding 
for the money. Consequently we went 
to the Library Binding Institute and 
with their cooperation we got samples 
submitted by all of the leading bindery 
companies of New York City. The 
samples were all sent without any iden- 
tification on them so that they could be 
judged impartially by the committee. 
They found that all of the samples 
submitted met the minimum specifica- 
tions. Because all of the binders were 
doing “Class A” work, we were able to 
let our contracts on the basis of price, 
which is something that we would have 
been very hesitant to do if it had not 
been that we had the assurance that it 
was all “Class A” work. 

I think that in a place where there 
are a good many binders and some of 
them are inferior it certainly is a great 
advantage to a library to be able to 
find out which ones are up to standard 
and which ones are not. 

I think we might have a committee 
such as has been proposed; but, instead 
of advocating prebinding, I think we 
would do better possibly to cooperate 
with the Library Binding Institute and 
directly with the law book publishers. 
There are relatively few publishers of 
law books, and I think we could work 
through them and accomplish more that 
way. 

CHAIRMAN ASHMAN: Thank you 
very much, Mr. Lindquist. We will all 
be interested in knowing if the new 
West bindings do meet the specifica- 
tions. 

Mr. Druker: I was interested in 
visiting the Department of Justice Law 
Library a few days ago to see how they 
met the problem of the American Di- 
gest volumes. They apparently do not 
worry about the binding. They have 
what is known as a Ready Reference 
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File. They have the American Digest 
volumes suspended, leaves down, from 
a banked table, and when you come to 
your proper volume you merely tip 
one end and the other end comes up, 
the book flops open, and you have to 
read the book in place. The only dis- 
advantage of the system is that when 
the book opens up it covers about two 
books on either side, so if someone 
wants to refer to the volume next to 
it he has to wait. They do not have a 
rebinding problem as I see it. They 
have a rather expensive table and I 
imagine that the holder is rather ex- 
pensive, but I think the system works 
as far as rebinding is concerned. 

CHAIRMAN ASHMAN: I believe that 
is the same system that they use at 
Yale. 

Mr. Price: I would like to have 
some more information about this py- 
roxylin binding. We have a problem 
at Columbia which is increasingly diffi- 


cult in recent years because we have a 
system of tunnels underneath the build- 
ings on the campus on account of cen- 


tral heating and lighting. We have 
bugs up there that look like roaches 
only they are as big as mice and they 
go around from one place to another 
and eat our bindings. Is it true that 
this pyroxylin binding is going to with- 
stand bugs and roaches? 

Mr. Arkin: I believe so, but I be- 
lieve Mr. Barr can give you more in- 
formation on that point. 

Mr. Barr: In general that is true. 
Our Research Associate has been mak- 
ing experiments, but we have found 
some difficulty in making really scien- 
tifie tests because some bugs, whether 
small or large, have different diet hab- 
its. It almost seems as if some of 
them have been sold on the idea of vita- 
mins and some on something else; but 
I think you will find that in given lo- 
calities the bugs tend to eat what is 
available and they may not eat any- 
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thing else for a while if you transport 
them somewhere else. The Columbia 
bugs apparently are very fond of bind- 
ings, and they would not want apples 
or anything like that. Therefore, it is 
very difficult to say whether a particu- 
lar bug in a particular street, like 116th 
Street, will eat pyroxylin or not. But 
in general it is true that bugs do not 
like pyroxylin fabric. 

Mr. Price: Is there any possibility 
of poisoning the lacquer or whatever 
finish you use on books? I was down 
in Louisiana at Alice Daspit’s library 
a few years ago and they have a ter- 
rific vermin problem there. They paint 
the outside of every binding before 
they put it on the shelf with a poisoned 
lacquer of some sort. Is there any way 
of manufacturers of binding cloth tak- 
ing care of that? I understand that it 
is a problem of increasing gravity in 
New York City at least, and something 
worthy of consideration for the future. 

Mr. Barr: Our chemist has been 
working along those lines and I do not 
know that he has the answer yet. I 
have the feeling that the only thing to 
do in such cases is to try to get the 
bugs where they live and not to feed 
them. It certainly would be impossible 
for you to lacquer, let us say, the whole 
of the Columbia collection at this time 
and if, for instance, you bind the latest 
books in pyroxylin and the bugs can- 
not get a meal there, they are going to 
the old books where they can get a 
meal. 

Mr. Price: The trouble with that is 
that I was informed by the Director 
of Libraries last week that, in spite of 
the-fact that they have spent a good 
many hundreds of dollars in trying to 
get rid of these bugs in the last two or 
three years since they have become a 
serious problem, the problem is getting 
worse instead of better. The bugs are 
getting the upper hand, or upper bite, 
and some method other than mere con- 
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trol of the bug population will have to 
be evolved. 

Mr. Druker: I would like to ask 
Mr. Barr what action he recommends 
in the case of the old leather bound 
books which have an historical interest 
but no ready reference interest. Should 
those books be rebound? Should they 
be repaired at all? A person likes to 
look at them, but he is afraid to handle 
them. If you rebind them, they lose 
their historical value. 

Mr. Barr: I think the librarian first 
has to decide whether it is important 
that that book look as much as pos- 
sible like it did when it was new or, 
that it should stay exactly as it is, for 
the historical value. I think in many 
cases the librarian is inclined to think 
that it should, but it really isn’t nec- 
essary. If the librarian looks around, 
he may find many copies of the same 
book at a much lower price. 

Let us assume that that book is valu- 
able. I think you should give it to an 
expert in restoration to be restored. | 
do not believe you can restore such a 
binding as an old sheepskin very well, 
or a book in old parchment or vellum, 
because they are difficult to handle. It 
would be better to put them in slip 
cases and forget about them. In gen- 
eral, leather books should not be re- 
stored but should be rebound in a good 
fabrie. 

Mr. Due: I would like to ask about 
painted labels. 

Mr. Barr: My impression is that 
Mr. Moreland is quite correct in his 
view that ordinary leather labels are 
a nuisance; I have seen them peel off, 
and the value of the label is entirely 
gone. I think the painted label if it 
is properly put on (it can be done by 
«a number of processes) is much better 
than a leather label could possibly be. 
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Mr. Wo. JoHnston: Is that for re- 
bound books or for new books? 

Mr. Barr: It should be done on re- 
bound books as well as new books. | 
think a good many are now made that 
way. Those books which are not really 
law books but are pseudo-law books 
are often done that way. 

Mr. Linpquist: On the subject of 
labels I might say that we had that 
same difficulty, but we have completely 
abandoned the idea of using labels on 
our rebound books and we have all of 
our books bound in buckram and then 
lettered directly on the buckram. It 
has been highly satisfactory. I think 
if painted labels were used the books 
would have to be bound in buckram 
anyhow because they could not be 
painted on canvas in which so many 
law books are bound. 

There is another thing I want to say: 
that matching sets of books seems un- 
important in some libraries. I can see 
that it is important in law office librar- 
ies perhaps for the appearance, and 
perhaps in certain other libraries, but 
as a general thing I think that law li- 
brarians have been far too conserva- 
tive in this whole matter of changing 
precedents in the binding and it seems 
to me that a dark color, such as a blue 
buckram with gold lettering directly 
on the book, is a very satisfactory and 
less expensive binding than having even 
painted labels put on before the letter- 
ing is added. That is the type of bind- 
ing that public libraries use and there 
is no special reason why law librarie= 
should not do it, too. 

I think in making sets of books it is 
very useful to use different colors for 
different sets. For instance, the reports 
of the states in which the library is 
situated might be in a color such as 
green so that if they are used a great 
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deal in the library it would facilitate 
putting them away. 

One other thing that we do that 
might be of interest is that all new 
books are shellacked. We find that 
this protects the back of the book and 
preserves the lettering for a much 
longer time than if the book had just 
been put on the shelf without shellac. 
I think that helps in retarding the time 
when the books will have to be re- 
bound. 

Mr. Druxker: At the meeting last 
year I suggested a formula for com- 
pounding a preservative to be used on 
leather covers.' I did not specify at the 
time but when we mixed our prepara- 
tions—composed mainly of Neatsfoot 
oil and lanolin, with a little beeswax 
added—it was poured back into the 
quart containers, in which the lanolin 
had come, and sealed. 

During the year one librarian wrote 
to me for more specific information. I 
sent it to her and she mixed the prepa- 
ration in the same way, but the chem- 
ist poured the entire mixture into some 
large containers and there was the prob- 
lem of remixing the compound when 
they got ready to use it. I would like 
to suggest now, if you are to use that 


*33 L. Lis. J. 372 (September, 1940). 
tor’s note. 


Edi- 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


The meeting was called to order at 
two-fifty o’clock by President-Elect 
Hill. 

CHAIRMAN Hit: This afternoon we 
will start our proceedings with a paper 
that we know is going to be very in- 
teresting. Miss Farmer, I am told, is 
one of the favorite students of one of 
our famous instructors in law librarian- 
ship at one of our famous universities. 
Why he had to come around and tell 
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mixture, that you pour it into smaller 
containers and you will not have that 
difficulty of the separation of the mix- 
ture. 

Mr. Harrison M. MacDonatp (Law 
Librarian, Boston University): I was 
merely going to suggest that lacquering 
could possibly be extended to rebound 
books as well as to new books to ad- 
vantage. In other words, when they 
come from the bindery they have the 
appearance of new books and the lac- 
quering, it seems to me, would help 
to preserve them and keep them clean. 
It isn’t necessary probably to lacquer 
the whole book, but if the back alone 
were lacquered I think it would help a 
creat deal. 

Mr. Barr: The “Class A” specifica- 
tions call for the laequering of the backs 
of all “Class A” bindings, made of 
starch-filled fabrics by the bindery. 

CHAIRMAN ASHMAN: Did all of you 
get copies of these cards to send for in- 
formation about the Library Binding 
Institute? If not, you can get them at 
the table. We also have reprints of 
several articles from the Library 
Journal about the work of the Insti- 
tute and about leather preservation. 
They will be available for you to pick 
up as you leave the room. 

[The meeting recessed at 


o’clock. | 


twelve 
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me that she was one of his favorite 


pupils I was not quite certain. It con- 
cerned me a little bit because he has 
too many of those favorite pupils to 
make me other than a little bit suspi- 
cious. However, I know that Miss Far- 
mer will be a favorite with all of us 
and I will call upon her to present her 
paper on the subject “Bibliographical 
Data about Virginia Codes.” Miss 
Farmer. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DATA ABOUT 
CODES OF VIRGINIA 


FRANCES FARMER 

Law Librarian, T. C. Williams School 

of Law, University of Richmond 

A survey of Virginia codification 
would indeed be a tedious and uncer- 
tain task if it were not for the fact that 
its study reveals the labors and inter- 
ests of a galaxy of illustrious personali- 
ties who, aside from their contribution 
in this sphere, have played impressive 
roles in the history of this common- 
wealth and our nation. An opportu- 
nity to review the early codes of his 
state, therefore, offers the Virginian full 
scope to flaunt with all his accustomed 
state pride the names and accomplish- 
ments of those individuals from his na- 
tive soil, of whom it gives him peculiar 
pleasure to boast. 

At the outset, however, in order to 
reconcile my fellow-Virginians to the 


many shortcomings of this paper, I 
should like to disclose unreservedly the 
fact that I recognize that I have failed 
to take full advantage of this golden 


opportunity. This, I assure you, is not 
a case of inappreciation on my part, 
but one of inability. 

To reconcile the mind of the technical 
observer, let me further disclose at this 
point that an original and scholarly ap- 
proach, I regret, has not been my ac- 
complishment, but rather a brief review 
of the chronological developments in 
Virginia codification which may serve 
as a sort of thumbnail sketch of a few 
of its highlights. 

These confessions on my part should 
take in just about everyone in the audi- 
ence. If you are a Virginian or a 
scholar, or both, remember you have 
been duly warned and hereafter remain 
at your own risk. 

In his introduction to the “Letters 
of Robert Carter,” Editor Louis B. 
Wright, as late as 1940, writes that 
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“Original records of colonial Virginia 
are all too scarce. War, fire, rats, and 
spring cleanings have taken a terrible 
toll... .”! The pronouncement of the 
Royal Governor of Virginia, Sir Wil- 
liam Berkeley, in 1671, “I thank God 
there are no free schools nor printing 
and I hope we shall not have these 
hundred year. .. .”* had its effect, too, 
in delaying any permanent establish- 
ment of a press in the state until 1730, 
and thereby furnished a peculiar handi- 
cap in this sphere of record-keeping 
which, more than any other, depended 
upon accurate publication and preser- 
vation. 

Even with the removal of this ob- 
stucle, however, there were tendencies 
in the early period to handle the pub- 
lication of the laws of the legislature 
in a haphazard fashion. Writing of 
Virginia’s procedure as late as 1803, 
St. George Tucker states that “The ses- 
sion acts are usually sent out in sheets, 
and are rarely preserved, even till a 
succeeding session, without mutilation. 
Hence arises one of the greatest diffi- 
culties attending the study of the law 
in Virginia.” ® 

Thomas Jefferson, who, it has been 
said, “contributed more than any other 
individual to the preservation of our 
ancient laws,” in writing to George 
Wythe in 1795, states that, “Very early 
in the course of my researches into the 
laws of Virginia, I observed that many 
of them were already lost and many 
more on the point of being lost, as ex- 


‘Letrers oF Ropert Carter, 1720-1727, 
Louis B. Wricut, Editor; San Marino, Cali- 
fornia: The Huntington Library, 1940. (p. v.) 

*? HENING, WILLIAM WALLER, THE STATUTES 
AT Larce; being a collection of all the laws 
of Virginia from the first session of the legis- 
lature in the year 1619. 13 vols. Vols. 1 and 
2, New York, 1823; Vol. 3, Philadelphia, 1823; 
Vols. 4-13, Richmond, 1819-1823. (Vol. II, p. 
517.) 

® BLACKSTONE’S COMMENTARIES, St. GEORGE 
Tucker, Editor. 5 vols., Philadelphia, 1803. 
(Vol I, Pt. 1, p. 442.) 
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isting only in single copies in the hands 
of careful or curious individuals, on 
whose deaths they would probably be 
used for waste paper.” * 

The practice of publishing the acts 
of the General Assembly, which existed 
enly in manuscript, by having them 
read at the beginning of the monthly 
courts and depositing them in this form 
in the clerks’ offices for public inspec- 
tion, of course, contributed to this de- 
plorable situation. Although the first 
(jeneral Assembly met in 1619, this 
was the common practice of publication 
for approximately thirty years, and it 
was not until over one hundred years 
later that an edition of our laws was 
printed in Virginia. 

Though the losses were in large meas- 
ure due to external forces, it is perhaps 
only fair to acknowledge the tendency 
of the early colonists toward procras- 
tination in such a tedious task as rec- 
ords when their existence depended 
upon trying manual labor. An amus- 
ing condemnation of his fellow South- 
erners for just this sort of laxity ap- 
pears in an early issue of a Virginia 
legal periodical wherein the editor, 
-eeking to justify his new literary ven- 
ture appeals to the sectionalism of his 
brothers which he, no doubt, hoped 
would rouse them from their lethargy 
to subscribe to his magazine. He rep- 
rimands them in part as follows: “No 
people have suffered more from the 
want of publications than the people 
of the South. We sit idly by, and let 
the people of the North, with their 
wealth and enterprise, scatter their pub- 
lications to the winds, manufacturing 
publie opinion, giving their side and 
their version of everything in this coun- 
try, making their men demi-gods and 
heroes, when we have men all around 
iis who are incomparably great.” * 


*1 Henrina, Statutes at Larae, p. viii. 
3 Virarnta Law JouRNAL, p. vi. 
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With such a multitude of handicaps 
it is rare indeed that so, much of the 
arly records have been brought to 
light. 

If I have appeared to dwell too em- 
phatically upon these handicaps, you 
may be sure it has been with malice 
aforethought, to the end that should I 
hereafter announce anything extant it 
might shock you into a momentary 
state of insomnia. 

As affairs in the colony progressed, 
however, the people found it increas- 
ingly necessary to consult and amend 
the laws. Revisions and compilations 
began to occur frequently, but profi- 
ciency was not an early attainment. 
As one writer has put it, “To form a 
complete digest of statute law .. . seems 
to have been a favorite object with the 
legislature of Virginia; and repeated 
and frequent attempts have been made 
to effectuate that purpose; but unfor- 
tunately the disposition to change has 
been such that laws have not infre- 
quently been altered, suspended, or 
wholly repealed, even before they have 
obtained a place in the new code... . 
There have been five compilations made 
under legislative authority within about 
sixty years, neither of which could be 
regarded as complete, the number of 
omitted laws, being more than ten-fold 
the number of those that are pre- 
served.” ® 

It was this state of affairs which 
prompted William Waller Hening in 
1809 to commence republication of all 
the statute law, beginning in 1619. This 
work, known, of course, as The Statutes 
at Large,” was published pursuant to 
an act of the General Assembly. But 
of these we will say more in their 
proper chronological order. 

A new charter was granted to the 
London Company in 1609 for the col- 


*°1 TucKker’s Buackstone, Pt. 1, p. 441. 
‘Tdem, Note 2. 
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ony of Virginia and Lord Delaware 
was to become Governor. Sir Thomas 
Gates, however, held the office pending 
the arrival of the new administrator. 
When, therefore, Gates prepared a body 
of rules designed to regulate order in 
the colony and posted them in the 
church at Jamestown in 1610 he “thus 
proclaimed the first legal code ever put 
in practice in English speaking Amer- 
ica.” § 

Delaware, upon assuming office, con- 
tinued to enforce the laws promulgated 
by Gates, and these were later enlarged 
by his successor, Sir Thomas Dale, and 
were sent to the Treasurer of the Lon- 
don Company in England to be ap- 
proved and printed. Collected by Wil- 
liam Strachey, Secretary for the col- 
ony, they were entered for publication 
at Stationer’s Hall on December 23, 
1611. Two original copies of this code 
were located at an early date in the 
British Museum. One of three copies 
discovered some years ago in this 
country was sold for approximately 
$1,000.00. A reprint which is found 
in Force’s Reprints of early colonial 
papers, it is thought, was made from 
an original imperfect copy located in 
the library of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, but the Foree reprint 
is not a facsimile reproduction of the 
original. The title page there, and as 
given in Clayton Torrence’s Trial Bib- 
liography, is as follows: 

For/ The Colony in Virginea/ Britannia/ 
Lavves Diuine, Morall, and/ Martiall, ete./ 

Alget qui non Ardet/ Res nostrae subinde 
non sunt, quales quis optant/ sed quales esse 
possunt./ 

(Vignette: Royal Arms) 

Printed at London for Walter Burre. 1612. 


®* Force, Perer, Tracts AND OTHER Papers 
RELATING PRINCIPALLY TO THE ORIGIN, ETC., OF 
THE Cotonies or Nort America, Washing- 
ton, 1836. (Vol. III, No. 2.) 

®°TorRENCE, WitLuIAM CLAyTon, A TRIAL 
BrIBLiocgRAPHY OF COLONIAL VirorniA, Rich- 
mond, 1908. 
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This 1612 code, referred to as Dale’s 
Code, printed only five years after the 
Jamestown settlement for about 250 
people, continued to serve as the law of 
the colony until 1619 when, with a new 
charter and Yeardley, as Governor, 
there came the beginnings of constitu- 
tional law in America and an assembly 
elected by the people. 

Hening evidently did not know of 
Dale’s Code, for those laws are not in- 
cluded in his collection, and he states 
that “Except Purvis [1684 or 1687], 
and Beverley’s Abridgement [1722] the 
laws of Virginia existed entirely in 
manuscript till the revisal of 1733.” 3° 

Although acknowledged by the col- 
onists themselves as a necessary policy 
in dealing with existing conditions, the 
extreme provisions and penalties of 
Dale’s Code were believed to have fur- 
nished, very early, strong impetus to 
the movement in the colony for free- 
dom and representation. 

“The first revisal of our laws,” says 
Hening, “was in September, 1632. 
...’ 1! Another source states that a 
so-called revision was effected by the 
first assembly meeting in 1619 after 
Yeardley became governor and _ that 
“The first printed record of this re- 
vision, if it may be so called, is found 
in ‘The Proceedings of the First As- 
sembly of Virginia,’ by George Ban- 
croft, a rare pamphlet of 30 pages 
printed in New York in 1856.” ?” 

There were three successive revisions 
in 1632, 1643, and 1658, the first two 
of which were made by the legislature 
as a body without referring the work to 
a committee specially appointed for 
that purpose. All of these appear in 
Henings collection as copies from man- 
uscripts. They represent the changes 


293 HeENING, Srarutes AT LarGg, p. 9n. 

™ 1 Henina, Statutes AT LARGE, p. vi. 

2 Martin, William H., Some Virginia Lau 
Books in a Virginia Law Office, 12 Va. Law 
Reecister (New Series) p. 17. 
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necessitated in the laws of the colony 
during the period of the commonwealth 
and the restoration. 

The next revision of Virginia’s laws, 
1661-62, became necessary due to the 
restoration of Charles II to the Eng- 
lish throne. By act of that legislature 
it was ordered “that a copy of the 
lawes made and confirmed be sent to 
the honorable Sir William Berkeley into 
England and that he be requested to 
procure his majesties royal confirma- 
tion; ... that after they be confirmed 
the said honorable Sir William Berkeley 
be pleased to deliver them to the as- 
signee of Henry Randolph, clerke of the 
assembly to be printed, to whom and 
liis heires and assignes sole lycence is 
granted to print them for ten years 
next ensueing. se 

The work of this revision was under 
the supervision of Colonel Francis Mo- 
ryson, acting governor, and Mr. Henry 
fandolph, clerk of the House of Bur- 
vesses. We are told that it was by this 
code that the common law of England 
was for the first time expressly adopted 
in Virginia." 

The title page of this 88-page vol- 
ume is as follows: 

The/ Lawes/ Of Virginia/ Now in Force/ 
Collected Out of The Assembly Records, 
ind/ Digested Into One Volume./ Revised 
ind Confirmed by the Grand Assembly/ held 
it James-City, by Prorogation the 23rd of/ 
March 1661, in the 13th year of the Reign/ 
of Our Sovereign Lord/ King Charles The 
IT/ 

(Vignette—Coronet ) 

London 

Printed by FE. Cotes, For A. Seile 


MDCLXII 


It appears that Hening never saw a 
copy of the 1661-62 printed laws for, 
referring to these acts, he states: 


‘S82 Henina, Statutes at Larce, pp. 147-8. 

‘*Ross, William E., History of Virginia 
Codification, 11 Va. Law Reaister 84; 2 Hen- 
ING, SratuTes aT LarGe, p. iv; 2 Henna, 
Statutes AT Larce, pp. 42-43. 
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“These revised acts, it would seem, were 
separately and immediately printed, as 
they are referred to as the printed acts 
in 1663... and in other acts, long be- 
fore the publication of Purvis. They 
are in Purvis’s collection, but that was 
not published till . . . 1684 and 1687.” *® 
He had corrected already in his preface 
the theory formerly held about Pur- 
vis’ collection being the first printed.'® 

Benjamin Watkins Leigh, another 
learned scholar in Virginia, reveals as 
late as 1819 the fact that he did not 
know of the printing of the 1661-62 
laws for in speaking of them he states: 
“Provision was made for the printing 
of this edition, but unless the Purvis 
collection be the printed edition, which 
is not probable, it was published only 
in manuscript, which was authorized 
by a particular act.” 17 

Some twenty years ago a collector 
paid $825 for an unusually fine and 
perfect copy of this edition.‘* This 
identical copy was advertised in the 
fall of 1940 by a Philadelphia dealer 
and was quoted at $750.00. This dealer 
has stated that it was sold to a New 
York dealer and immediately resold by 
him, but whether the ultimate pur- 
chaser was a library or a private col- 
lector is not known. 

The next item for our consideration 
is the Purvis collection which was 
printed about 1684 the title page of 
which is as follows: 

A/ Complete Collection/ Of All the Lavvs/ 
Of Virginia/ Now In Force/ Carefully Copies 
From The/ Assembly Records./ To Which 
Is Annexed An/ Alphabetical Table./ 

London 
Printed by TJ. for J.P. and are to be sold 
by Tho. Mercer/ At The Sign of The Half 
Moon The Cornor Shop of the/ Royal Ex- 
change in Cornhil./ 


* 2 HeNING, Statutes aT Larce, p. 165n. 

62 HENING, STATUTES AT LARGE, p. iii. 

“2 Revisep Cope oF VirGIniA, 1819, p. 324. 

Martin, William H., Some Virginia Law 
Books, 12 Va. Law Reotster (New Serres) 77. 
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According to Hening, “Purvis’s Col- 
lection, as it is generally called, was 
published in London, without date, and 
only with the initials of the printer’s 
name (T. J. for J. P.) but supposed 
to be between the years 1684 and 1687, 
it being dedicated to Lord Howard, 
governor of Virginia, who held that of- 
fice during the above period. . . .”?* 
“By what authority it was published 
nowhere appears.” *° It has been cor- 
rectly surmised, however, that Captain 
John Purvis, a merchant trader doing 
business with Virginia about that time 
and who commanded the ship The 
Duke of York, was the compiler. 

Although the Purvis collection was 
in general use until 1733, Hening tells 
us that, “On comparing the printed 
laws in Purvis, with manuscripts of 
the same date, which are of undoubted 
authenticity, it was discovered that 
many entire laws were omitted in that 
collection; that whole sentences were 
left out in others, and that innumer- 
able typographical errors had been suf- 
fered to pass unnoticed, which totally 
varies the sense.” *! 

Purvis, for the publication of this 
work without authority, was accord- 
ingly reprimanded by the House of 
Burgesses. 

Despite the errors indicated by Hen- 
ing, R. T. Barton, in his introduction 
to Virginia Colonial Decisions, says 
that “this first effort at printed 
codification must have been received 
as a boon to the actless lawyer, and 
those lawyers showed their apprecia- 
tion of it by the constant use they 
made of it, discarding its elaborate title 
and calling it and citing it only as 
ae... 7 

Some argument concerning the ac- 
ceptance of this collection may be 


1 Henina, Statutes aT LarGeg, p. v. 

2 Revisep Cope or Viratnia, 1819, p. 324. 
11 Henina, Statutes At Lance, p. v. 

221 Va. Cou. Decisions, 191. 
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found in the case of Pallas v. Hill, 2 
Hening & Munford (Va.) 157. It seems 
difficult to understand how a book so 
definitely condemned: received any ap- 
preciable recognition. However, as one 
reviewer has said, the scarcity of copies 
of the 1662 code about the time of the 
publication of the Purvis collection and 
the republication of those laws, together 
with those of succeeding sessions, made 
the new edition a book of ready access 
and for that reason it won favor.*® 

The code of 1733, sometimes referred 
to as the Park’s edition, is not only sig- 
nificant because of its place in the his- 
tory of Virginia codification, but also 
because of its place in the history of 
colonial printing. 

This code, published pursuant to an 
order of the General Assembly, was 
edited by George Webb, the first Vir- 
ginia law textbook writer, and was 
printed by William Parks, the first 
Virginia printer. It also has the dis- 
tinction of being the first private codi- 
fication of all Virginia laws under leg- 
islative sanction for it was supervised 
by a committee appointed for that pur- 
pose. Each member of the legislative 
committee was allowed a sum of £50 
for his work, and the editor, Webb, 
£200.** 

Parks, an Englishman, had estab- 
lished his printing office in Annapolis, 
Maryland, where it is likely the print- 
ing of this book was begun, but about 
1730 he moved his equipment to his 
new establishment in Williamsburg, 
Virginia. This latest code has been de- 
scribed as the most important product 
of the Parks press, either in Maryland 
or Virginia.*® A volume of 628 pages, 
its title page reads as follows: 


*% Martin, William H., Some Virginia Lau 
Books, 12 Va. Law Reaister (N. 8.) 81. 

*12 Va. Law Reaister (N. S.) 280. 

* McMurtrig, Dovaras C., Tur Bear- 
NINGS OF PRINTING IN Virarn1A, Lexington, 
1935. 











A/ Collection of All the/ Acts of As- 
sembly,/ Now in Force in the Colony of/ 
Virginia,/ With the/ Titles of Such as Are 
Expir’d or Repeal’d./ And Notes in the 
Margin, Showing How/ and At What Time/ 
They were Repeal’d./ Examin’d With the 
Records,/ By a Committee Appointed for 
that Purpose.’ Who Have Added/ Many 
Useful Marginal Notes and References: And 
an Exact/ Table./ Publish’d, Pursuant to an 
Order of the General Assembly, Held at/ 
Williamsburg in the Year MDCCXXVII./ 

(Vignette: Seal of the Colony) 

Williamsburg/ Printed by Williams Parks, 
MDCCXXXIII/ 


The type from which this code was 
printed, we are told, was very likely 
made in Holland; the paper was hand 
made, probably from Holland, and the 
ornaments used for initials, ete., prob- 
ably date back to their use in Antwerp 
in 1567.*° 

Following this edition, there appeared 
several abridgments, perhaps the most 
interesting of which is that compiled 
in 1737. The compiler, John Mercer, 
generally known as Colonel Mercer of 
Marborough, was a practicing lawyer 
of Stafford County, Virginia, the father 
of Judge James Mercer of the General 
Court and Court of Appeals. Mercer, 
apparently, had a varied career as law- 


ver and owner of race horses. The 
title page reads as follows: 
An Exact/ Abridgment/ Of All The/ 


Public Acts of Assembly/ Of Virginia/ In 
Force and Use/ Together with Sundry 
Precedents, adapted thereto/ And/ Proper 
Tables/ By John Mercer, Gent./ 

Williamsburg/ Printed’ by Williams Parks, 
MDCCXXXVII. 


Although this abridgment was said 
to be “the most complete and most cor- 
rect attempt ever privately made to 
abridge in convenient form all the titles 
of Virginia law necessary to the layman 
and the lawyer, it has been criticized 
for innumerable typographical errors 
and is thought to be the worst speci- 


12 Va. Law Recister (N. S.) 281. 
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men of legal printing during the co- 
lonial period.** 

A “continuation” of the Mercer 
abridgment of 1737 appeared two years 
later and a second edition, published in 
Glasgow, ten years later. 

What apparently is the second 
printed code issued by a legislative 
committee directly authorized by the 
General Assembly to collect and pub- 
lish the whole body of the laws was 
published in 1752 in Williamsburg by 
William Hunter and the latest edition 
prior to the Revolution was published 
by order of the General Assembly and 
printed at Williamsburg in 1769. 

There next appeared “The Chancel- 
lor’s Revisal,” so called because the 
legislature by resolution of June 16, 
1783, ‘directed that all ordinances of 
convention and laws passed since the 
edition of 1769, should be collected and 
published under the inspection of any 
two of the judges of the high court of 
chancery.” ** The three gentlemen re- 
sponsible for this work were Thomas 
Jefferson, George Wythe and Edmund 
Pendleton. This revision was one of 
the most important made of the statute 
law, not only because of the prominence 
of those engaged in the actual work, 
with Jefferson as the guiding spirit, “but 
because many of the pronouncements 
of Jefferson embodied in the Great Dec- 
laration, and of Mason found in the 
Bill of Rights, conceived as concrete 
laws at the first committee conference 
in January 1777, at Fredericksburg, 
were later formulated as prospective 
enactments in their report submitted 
to the General Assembly in 1779.” *° 

The most radical changes made by 
this revision had to do with the law of 
descents and religious freedom; and 
the death penalty was abolished except 
for treason. 


712 Va. Law Reaister (N. 8.) 286. 
782 Revisep Cope or VirGINIA, p. 324. 
12 Va. Law Rearster (N. 8S.) 385. 
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Augustine Davis printed in 1794 the 
next revised edition authorized by the 
General Assembly. 

The code of 1803 published by Sam- 
uel Pleasants, Jr., and Henry Pace at 
Richmond is really the 1794 code to- 
gether with all general laws passed af- 
ter that date through the 1801-02 ses- 
sion. Samuel Pleasants in 1808 pub- 
lished a second volume to this 
which ineluded the general acts through 
the 1807-08 session. A supplementary 
volume appeared in 1812 and contained 
all the acts of a general and permanent 
nature since 1808. The last three were 
all authorized by the General Assem- 
bly. In 1814 Samuel Pleasants repub- 
lished the 1803 code together with sup- 
plementary material consisting of ad- 
ditional notes and references. 

This brings us to one of the more 
significant milestones in Virginia stat- 
ute law for in 1809 appeared the first 
volume of Hening’s Statutes at Large. 
Volume 10, the last in the series, was 
printed in 1822. A second edition ap- 
peared in 1823. 

This set purports to cover the stat- 
ute law from 1619 through 1792. To- 
gether with Shepherd’s Continuations,°*” 
« supplementary set of three volumes, 
published in 1835 and 1836, the statute 
law is reprinted through 1806. Both 
sets were published in accordance with 
acts of the General Assembly; Hening’s 
Statutes, by an act passed February 
5, 1808, and Shepherd’s Continuations 
by act under date of February 21, 1835. 

Of Hening it has been said that, 
“Contemporary with Jefferson, he was 
Jefferson’s most formidable rival as 
collector and preserver of our ancient 
laws.” **  Hening’s residence in Char- 
lottesville, close by Monticello, the 
home of Jefferson, from 1793 to 1805, 
gave Hening ready access to Jefferson’s 


code 


SHEPHERD, SAMUEL, THE Statutes AT 
Larce or VirciniA, 3 vols., Richmond, 1835-6. 
13 Va. Law Reatster (N.S.) 25. 
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collection, and through the inspiration 
provided by this proximity he was ulti- 
mately able to bring about what Jeffer- 
son has expressed as a desire in his let- 
ter to George Wythe in 1795, wherein 
he stated that there should be printed 
at the public expense an edition of all 
the laws ever passed by the legislature. 
Hening, however, began his work at 
private expense. 

To reveal some of the practical vicis- 
situdes with which his undertaking was 
beset, we need only review the letter 
written by Jefferson to Hening in which 
he states that his (Jefferson’s) 
tion, both printed and unprinted, was 
available to Hening, “But the unprinted 
laws are dispersed through many manu- 
script volumes, several of them so de- 
cayed that the leaf can never be op- 
ened but once without falling into pow- 
der. These can never bear removal 
farther than their shelf to a table.” 
Jefferson had already written Wythe 
that he preserved some of his collee- 
tion “by wrapping and sewing them in 
oiled cloth, so that neither air nor mois- 
ture can have access to them.” ** 

The manuscripts used by Hening 
were the Jefferson copies and the so- 
called Charles City manuscript pre- 
sented to Jefferson, and the Northum- 
berland County manuscript presented 
to Hening by the court of that county. 
The latter is located in the Virginia 
State Library; the others in the Library 
of Congress. 

Hening, as he announces in his pret- 
ace, strictly preserved the orthography 
in which the original laws were written 
In addition to this feature, the work 
is, of course, of great historical value 
in preserving the record of the “state 
of society among the first settlers.” 

Though not properly classed as 
“early codes,” I should like to mention 


collec- 


1 Henne, Sratures At Large, p. xi. 
“| Hentna, Statutes At Larar, p. viii. 
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briefly, because of their significance, 
four other codes in this chronological 
review. The first is the Revised Code 
of 1819 which was authorized by the 
General Assembly and under the direc- 
tion of Benjamin Watkins Leigh as- 
sisted by Messers. Hening and Mun- 
ford, all three gentlemen especially 
prominent in Virginia’s legal profes- 
sion. Although there were no material 
changes in the law, the significant fea- 
ture of this code is that it represents 
the first efforts at classification of the 
laws according to subject matter. 

The revision of 1849, a revision of 
both the criminal and civil code, under 
the supervision of John M. Patton and 
Conway Robinson, “was by far the 
most systematic and thorough of any of 
the Virginia codifications.” ** 

As a result of two Constitutional 
Conventions and the War between the 
States during the years that followed, 
a revision of the laws was made a nec- 
essary, but difficult, task in 1887. To 
the main code published in that year, 
a supplementary volume two years 
later was provided through the indi- 
vidual enterprise of Mr. John Garland 
Pollard, then a member of the Rich- 
mond Bar, later Attorney General of 
Virginia, and still later Governor. 

In 1904 appeared Pollard’s Anno- 
tated Code, really a second edition of 
that of 1887. The statutes for the first 
time were annotated from the decisions 
of the Supreme Court: of Appeals of 
Virginia, the Supreme Court of the 
United States and the lower Federal 
Courts. This most ambitious under- 
taking on the part of an individual that 
had occurred in the long line of Vir- 
ginia codification gave to the legal 
profession of the state its first really 
scientifically prepared code. 

This review represents a space of 


“Ross, William E., History of Virginia 
Codification, 11 Va. Law Reatster 96. 
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approximately 300 years—it probably 
has seemed a millennium to you—and 
for that reason I shall spare you any 
morals to be drawn or lengthy epi- 
logues. [Applause.] 

CHAIRMAN Hitt: Miss Farmer as- 
sured me that there would not be any- 
thing of interest in the paper. I am 
glad that she is just as wrong as Gov- 
ernor Berkeley was about education in 
the Colonies. I know that everyone 
here was interested in that paper, Miss 
Farmer, and we hope that we will have 
you on future programs of the Associ- 
ation. 

We have another very charming lh- 
brarian who is going to address us next: 
Miss Lena Keller, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Law Library Association of 
Greater New York and Cataloger of 
the New York County Lawyers’ As- 
sociation. Miss Keller is going to speak 
to us upon the subject “Classification 
for Government Documents.” I pre- 
sent Miss Keller. 

[ Miss Keller spoke informally giving 
a discussion of the main points covered 
in her paper, the full text of which is 
printed below.| 


CLASSIFICATION FOR GOVERN.- 
MENT DOCUMENTS 


LENA KELLER 


Cataloger, New York County Lawyers’ 
Association 


In working out the classification 
scheme for the documents division of a 
law library the following should be 
taken into consideration: 

General classification scheme of the 
entire library collection so that the new 
unit may form a coherent part of the 
whole. 

Types of documents which “key into” 
the use made of law materials in gen- 
eral. 

Simplicity of scheme. 
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It is the purpose of this paper to sug- 
gest that alphabetieal arrangement, by 
corporate authors, is as truly a classi- 
fication for the basic materials of a law 
library as is subject arrangement for 
another library. To point out that gov- 
ernment documents of a state or coun- 
try are part of these basic materials 
and should therefore be alphabetized, 
by corporate authors, as the first phase 
of the classification process. To sug- 
gest further that law libraries select 
“law making” as against “informa- 
tional’ documents and that these types 
of documents may be classified into 
“law in process” units, which will serve 
as a secondary phase of the classifica- 
tion. An author arrangement, subdi- 
vided by “law in process” units, is a 
simplified seheme which should not tax 
unduly the law librarian, the law cata- 
loger, or those who perhaps are more 
pertinently concerned—the untrained 
assistants. When all is said and done, 


these so-called untrained assistants per- 


work more closely than other 
members with finding the docu- 
for the patron and reshelving it 
later. These are important service fea- 
tures for any library. If the classifica- 
tion scheme tends to complicate rather 
than simplify, it may inhibit rather 
than expedite service. 

Use should determine the arrange- 
ment of books on the shelves. The 
fact which sent Mr. Melvil Dewey on 
his search for a classification scheme 
was the conviction that books and ma- 
terials are used by subjects. Thus, by 
dividing and subdividing the all em- 
bracing term “knowledge” and working 
out various symbols which would keep 
these subdivisions together, Mr. Dewey 
became the author of a scheme which, 
to no small extent, makes possible the 
orderly, systematic research of today. 

Does the law library prove an ex- 
ception to the rule that materials are 
used by subjects? The lawyer, most 


haps 
staff 


ment 
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certainly, approaches the writing of a 
brief from the viewpoint of the particu- 
lar subject about which his case is con- 
cerned. Take, for example, the ques- 
tion of divorcee. A case cannot be made 
for the plaintiff based on divorce law 
in general, but must be approached 
from what the divorce law of a par- 
ticular jurisdiction happens to be. Since 
the topic of law is pursued through the 
law of a particular country or state, 
it is not only understandable, but most 
in keeping with the true purpose of 
classification that law libraries should 
have chosen, as the first break-down 
for law materials, the jurisdictional or 
“alphabetically by authors” arrange- 
ment for the basic source material of 
their libraries. (The writer, for pur- 
poses best left unexpressed, wishes to 
say that the foregoing contention is 
not meant to include the customary 
author arrangement for treatises. Inso- 
far as this paper is concerned, treatise 
classification will not be touched upon.) 

A further reason, even though it ex- 
presses a negative approach, why the 
source materials of law libraries lend 
themselves to corporate author arrange- 
ment, is that law-making and law-in- 
terpreting bodies are no respecters of 
a subject but rather are originators of 
publications covering a multitude of 
subjects during one legislative session 
or term of court. Subject classification 
for this material is no more possible 
than subject classification for an en- 
eyclopedia or dictionary. Too long 
have librarians in general, with a raised 
eyebrow approach, inquired of the law 
librarian concerning his lack of classi- 
fication. The law librarian might well 
have kept his (or her) eyes raised in- 
stead of lowering them, and have 
pointed to the fact that jurisdictional 
or corporate authorship arrangement, 
for the law library, served a purpose 
comparable to subject arrangement for 
the general library; also, that no sub- 
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ject classification is possible for books 
as diverse in. subject matters as laws 
or decisions. 

The United States is a jurisdiction. 
It is also the corporate author of some 
of the most important source materials 
of the law library. In considering a 
classification for this important ma- 
terial, hereafter referred to as govern- 
ment documents, there seems to be no 
argument against the customary “al- 
phabetically by authors” arrangement. 
But, in looking at the picture a little 
more closely, one becomes aware of the 
“authors within an author” which go 
to make up the executive, legislative 
and judicial functionings of our gov- 


ernment. The question then becomes 


not only one of discovering just who 
these authors are, but in knowing to 
what part of the government they be- 
long, so that they may be classed with 
their properly designated “heads.” As 
a means of solving this difficulty there 


is an invaluable aid known as the Doc- 
uments Office classification. Govern- 
ment authors, broadly speaking, are 
considered to be as follows: The Pres- 
ident; the Congress; the Courts; the 
Administrative departments and Inde- 
pendent boards. Each bureau, office 
or division which goes to make up one 
or the other of these bodies is placed 
with the body to which it belongs, and 
a distinguishing “symbol” is assigned 
to each. In this way the smaller au- 
thors are kept with the larger body of 
which they are ‘a part. (A fuller ex- 
planation of the Document Office classi- 
fication is given in an Appendix at the 
end of this paper.) 

Government documents in the law hi- 
brary offer no exception to the practice 
of classifying materials, alphabetically, 
by corporate authors. The name of a 
bureau, office or division is usually the 
same as the subject matter with which 
it deals. Therefore, when the publica- 
tions of a particular bureau fall to- 


gether, they are likely to represent the 
greater part of the material which the 
government publishes on that subject. 
For example, the subject of patents is 
pretty thoroughly covered by the pub- 
lications of the Patent Office. This 
unique feature of a subject arrangement 
within an author classification might be 
termed, to borrow from the slang of 
today, a “break’’ for the classification 
specialist. 

The function of classification is to 
facilitate use. Since in the use of law 
books jurisdiction takes precedence 
over subject matter, the function of 
classification is met by keeping to- 
gether the documents of a_ particular 
state or country. This, in common 
parlance, is spoken of as an “alpha- 
betically by authors” arrangement; 
the author, in such cases, being a cor- 
porate body. For United States publi- 
cations the Documents Office has 
worked out a satisfactory grouping, 
with appropriate symbols, for the 
numerous authors which make up the 
government. That an author classifi- 
cation happens, to an extent, to be also 
au subject arrangement, is a point to 
the good. 

Practically all that has been said up 
to this point is that government docu- 
ments should be arranged alphabeti- 
cally by authors and that an excellent 
scheme for this purpose is the Docu- 
ments Office classification. Taking for 
granted, from this point onward, that 
the publications of the President, of 
the Congress, of the Departments and 
their respective subordinate — offices 
shall be kept together, there still re- 
mains the problem of grouping the 
various and sundry publications which 
issue from even the smallest of these 
agencies. Based on the assumption 
that it is the business of a government 
“to disseminate knowledge” or make 
laws, it follows that government publi- 
cations will be informational in char- 
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acter or of law making import. In- 
formational documents, per se, are of 
incidental rather than primary value 
to a law library. Thus, with one stroke 
of the pen as it were, informational 
documents as a group are dismissed 
from consideration. Law making or 
“law in process” documents remain. 
They consist of statutes-in-the-making, 
statutes, and decisions interpreting the 
statutes. 

Statutes-in-the-making is a record 
of the law making procedure within the 
legislative body and the types of pub- 
lications which arise therefrom. When 
a bill is introduced into one or the 
other houses of congress, it is given 
to a standing committee for study. In 
the course of this study hearings may 
be held. When the committee has 
completed its study the findings and 
recommendations are published as a 
Once the study has been sub- 

the house, debates follow 
vote is taken. If the bill 
passes, it is then sent to the other 
house where it goes through the same 
procedure before it is sent to the presi- 
dent for his signature. As a result of 
this statutes-in-the-making procedure, 
there have been published the follow- 
ing: bills; hearings; reports; proceed- 
ings (debates). An examination of the 
contents and purposes of these publi- 
cations will be considered briefly. 

Bills: These are numbered consecu- 
tively for all sessions of a Congress, 
according to the house in which the bill 
originates. The same numbering is re- 
tained, regardless of changes or amend- 
ments, until the bill becomes law. Bills 
are valuable source material in the 
tracing of legislation through its vari- 
ous stages. As they represent the first 
stage of a statute-in-the-making pro- 
cess, bills should be classified near the 
beginning of the source material. 

Hearings: This is the question and 
answer testimony as given by witnesses 


report. 
mitted to 
before a 
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who are called or request a hearing 
before the standing or special commit- 
tees of the congress. Hearings afford 
an opportunity to the layman or spe- 
cialist in a particular field to partici- 
pate in the enactment of laws. For 
those who are interested in tracing the 
conditions which give rise to the ad- 
visability of law making to cover a 
particular problem, hearings are among 
the most valuable of the statutes-in- 
the-making documents. Under the 
regular printing laws, hearings, as a 
whole, have never been ordered printed 
by the Congress. Since June 25, 1938 
(52 Stat. 1206) depository libraries are 
entitled to the hearings which are 
printed’ but as yet not all of them are 
published! This is perhaps one of the 
concrete ways in which an organization 
such as the American Association of 
Law Libraries might, through the 


presentation of a petition, ask that the 
printing law be amended to require the 


publication of all hearings. In classi- 
fication arrangement, hearings should 
follow bills. 

Reports: The findings of a standing 
committee of congress on a pending 
bill are presented to the house or the 
senate as a report. These findings, 
representing as they do the sum total 
of study which the committee has 
made, are often adequate for those 
interested in certain legislation with- 
out reference to any hearings that may 
have been held. Reports should fol- 
low hearings on the shelves. 

Proceedings: Immediately after the 
committee report has been submitted 
to the house, debate begins. If the 
bill passes, it is sent to the other hous« 
where the same procedure begins onc¢ 
again. These debates, as the last 
statutes-in-the-making process, should 
be shelved just preceding the statutes 


*Boyp, ANNB Morris. Unrrep Srates 
GOVERNMENT DocuMENTs. 2d ed. 1941. p. 71 
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At this juncture law replaces stat- 
utes-in-the-making. Considered briefly 
the main divisions of the United 
States law follows: constitu- 
tional law; statutory law consisting of 
slip laws, statutes-at-large, compila- 
tions and subject compilations; execu- 
tive orders and proclamations; adminis- 
trative rules and regulations, now 
vathered together for the first time in 
the new Code of Federal Regulations. 

Last but not least come the 
sions. These result from the work of 
the courts, and administrative depart- 
ments. As the last “law in process” 
unit the reports should be shelved fol- 
lowing all previously mentioned ma- 
terials, 

Statutes and decisions have long been 
considered the source materials of the 
law library.  Statutes-in-the-making 
processes, except bills and proceedings, 
have been the step-children, as it were, 
of source materials. The hearings and 
reports from congressional committees, 
from investigating committees or com- 
missions, contain material just as val- 
uable to the attorney who is preparing 
a brief or the judge who is hearing a 
as the decisions or laws them- 
selves. This is particularly true as 
laws become more specialized in char- 
acter and as decisions involve more spe- 
cialized knowledge on the part of the 
judges. As time goes on the functional 
approach to the law tends to become 
as important as precedents. Why then, 
should hearings and reports not be 
treated as source materials and if pos- 
sible shelved in a “law in process” ar- 
rangement within the “alphabetically 
by authors” classification? Once this 
is done, much of the material pre- 
viously considered as miscellaneous 
will have disappeared from the docu- 
ments collection. 

An examination of the yet unclassi- 
fied documents which are important to 
law libraries but which did not fit into 


are as 


deci- 


rase, 
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the “law in process” units will most 
probably be as follows: annual re- 
ports; series publications; miscellany. 
(Doubtless, however much one classi- 
fies, there will always be a miscellany.) 
“Law in process” units will need to be 
supplemented by ordinary “form” 
units. The second part of the classifi- 
cation is then known as the “law in 
process form divisions’; and is as fol- 
lows: 


Annual reports 

Bills 

Hearings 

Reports 

Proceedings (Debates) 
Laws 

Decisions and digests 
Series publications 
Miscellany 


The author classification of the Doc- 
uments Office uses a letter and a figure 
to distinguish one author from another 
and to indicate to what part of the gov- 
ernment a subordinate author belongs. 
“Law in form units” as the 
additional part of the classification 
uses nine decimal points. Since the 
staff members of law libraries are al- 
ready familiar with the arrangement of 
books by authors, the first part of the 
classification will introduce no new 
idea, only a symbol to represent the 
idea. The nine “Law in process form 
division” points should not be a diffi- 
cult idea or symbol to introduce. 

The featuring of “law in 
form divisions” as an integral part of 
the classification for the documents 
collection of any particular jurisdiction, 
should do something towards promoting 
use, or encouraging the already exist- 
ing trend of discovering the “intent” 
of the law-maker and not relying so 
heavily on precedents as expressed 
through the decisions of the courts and 
judicial bodies. For those who have 
space enough on the open shelves, 
could not. all documents of a particular 


process 


process 
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jurisdiction be kept together and not 
feature laws or decisions to the neglect 
of these other important materials? 


Appendix 


Introduction to Documents 
Department Classification. 


Office 


“The Classification of departmental 
publications is by Government authors: 
first, by departments or independent 
publishing offices: second, by bureaus, 
offices or divisions of such departments 
or independent publishing offices. 
The first letter of the distinctive word 
in the name of each Executive depart- 
ment is used to designate the depart- 
ment,” as: 

N—Navy 
P—Post Offic 
S—State 
T—Treasury 
W—War 


A—Agriculture 
C—Commerce 
I—Interior 
J—Justice 
L—Labor 
“Two letters are used for inde- 
pendent publishing offices,” as: 


CS—Civil service commission 
CC—Federal communications 
sion 
EC—Employees’ compensation commis- 
sion 

FL—Federal loan agency 
FP—Federal power commission 
FR—Federal reserve system 

Board of governors 
FS—Federal security agency 
FT—Federal trade commission 
FW—Federal works agency 
FTZ—Foreign-trade zones board 
GA—General accounting office 
GP—Government printing office 
IC—Interstate commerce commission 
LC—Library of Congress 
MC—Maritime commission 
ML—Maritime labor board 
NA—National academy of science 
AE—National archives establishment 
LR—National labor relations board 
NMB—National mediation board 
NMC—National munitions control board 
PA—Pan American union 
RA—National railroad adjustment board 
Pr—President 


commis- 
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RR—Railroad retirement board 
SE—Securities and exchange commission 
Ju—Supreme and other U. 8. Courts 
TC—Tariff commission 

TA—Tax appeals 

VA—Veterans’ administration 


“Numbers are applied in numerical 
order to the various publishing bureaus, 
offices and divisions” as: 

Al. Agriculture Department. Secre- 

tary. 

. Agriculture Department, agricul- 
tural adjustment administration. 

. Federal security agency. 

. Federal security agency, Education 
office. 

. Federal security 
health service. 


agency, Public 


Where to Locate Documents Office 
Symbols. 


United States govern- 
2d ed. 1941 (p. 506- 


Boyd, Anne Morris. 
ment publications. 
509). 

U. 8S. Superintendent of documents. Check- 
list, 1789-1909. 3d ed. 1911 (from the 
organization of the government through 
1909). 

U. S. Superintendent of documents. Classi- 
fied list to December 31, 1935. (This 
publication, except for depository li- 
braries, is difficult to secure.) 

U. S. Superintendent of documents. Month- 
ly Catalogue (lists all governmental 
bodies publishing currently). 


I. Selected list of government au- 
thors® (April 1941*) with Documents 

Office Department, Bureau, and Inde- 
pendent Board symbols. 


Notes: Variations from Documents 
Office symbols are single starred; in- 
stead of the temporary “y” classifica- 
tion as given by the Documents Office, 


°U. S. SuperiINTeENDENT OF DocuMENTs. 
CHECKLIST OF Unirep States Pusiic Docv- 
ENTS. 3d ed. 1911 p. XIII-XIV. 

* Does not include investigating committees 
or commissions. 

*There are many reclassified bureaus and 
departments as a result of the Reorganization 
Act of 1939. This list includes reclassification 
as given by the Monthly Catalogue, April, 
1941. 
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used, 


symbols are 


other temporary 
double starred. 


P 22 Accounts bureau 

W 3 Adjutant general’s department 

Ju 10 Administrative office of United States 
courts 

ND 1 Advisory commission to Council of 
national defense * * 

N 28 Aeronautics bureau 

A 55 Agricultural adjustment 
tion 

4 70 Agricultural chemistry and engineering 
bureau (includes former agricultural en- 
gineering bureau) 

A 36 Agricultural economics bureau 

A 66 Agricultural marketing service 

Al Agriculture department 

W 87 Air corps 

W 6 American Samoa 

A 4 Animal industry bureau 

J 20 Antitrust division 

S 3-7 Arbitrations and mixed claims com- 
missions to settle international disputes. 
See also: Mixed claims commission; spe- 
cial claims commission; Tripartite claims 
commission; ete. * * 

J 1 Attorney general 

LC 2. Bibliography division 

I 47 Biological survey bureau (formerly in 

Agriculture department A 5) 

I 46 Bituminous coal division 

1 44 Bonneville power administration 

Pr 32 Budget bureau (formerly in Treasury 
department T 51) 

C 3 Census bureau 

W 91 Chemical warfare service 

L 5 Children’s bureau 

Ju 5 Circuit courts * * 

C 31 Civil aeronautics administration 
merly an independent agency) 

C 31 Civil aeronautics authority (formerly 
an independent agency) 

C 31 Civil aeronauties board (formerly an 
independent agency) 

CS 1. Civil service commission 

FS 4 Civilian conservation corps 

C 4 Coast and geodetic survey 

T 47 Coast guard 

Code of federal regulations, see Na- 
tional archives classification 

A 71 Commodity credit corporation (for- 
merly an independent agency) 

A 59 Commodity exchange administration 
(formerly in Agriculture department as 
Grain futures administration A 41) 

T 12 Comptroller of currency 

Y 1 Congress (variation from the Docu- 
ments Office classification in\that X, Z 


administra- 


(for- 
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are not used for Congressional publi- 
cations) 

A 55 Consumers’ counsel division, Agricul- 
ture department 

I 48 Consumers’ counsel 
department 

LC 3 Copyright office 

ND 1. Council of national defense * * 

Ju 3 Court of claims 

Ju 7 Court of customs and patent appeals 

T 16 Customs bureau 

Ju 8 Customs court 

A 44 Dairy industry bureau 

Ju 4 District courts * * 

DC 1 District of Columbia 

LC 7 Documents office 

FS 5 Education office (formerly in Interior 
department I 16) 

Pr 32. Emergency management office 

EC 1 Employees’ compensation commission 

FS 3 Employment security bureau 

L 7 Employment service 

W 7 Engineer department 

W 7 Engineer school 

A 56 Entomology and 
bureau 

A 10 Experiments stations office 

A 43 Extension service 

A 72 Farm credit administration (formerly 
an independent agency) 

A 61 Farm security administration 

J 14 Federal bureau of investigation * * 
(slight variation in numbering) 

CC 1 Federal communications commission 

A 62 Federal crop insurance corporation 

DI 1 Federal deposit insurance corporation 
* * 

FL 3. Federal home loan bank board 

FL 2 Federal housing administration 

FL 1 Federal loan agency 

FP 1 Federal power commission 

J 16 Federal prison industries, 
merly an independent agency) 

AE 2. Federal register division 

FR 1 Federal reserve system board of 
governors 

FS 1 Federal security agency 

T 58 Federal standard stock catalog divi- 
sion 

FT 1 Federal trade commission 

FW 1 Federal works agency 

W 97 Finance department 

FA 1 Fine arts commission 

T 63 Fiscal service 

1 49 Fish and wildlife service 

FS 7 Food and drug administration (for- 
merly in Agriculture department A 46) 

A 67 Foreign agricultural relations office 


division, Interior 


plant quarantine 


Inc. (for- 
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C 18 Foreign and domestic commerce LR 1 National labor relations board 
bureau NMB National mediation board 

FTZ 1 Foreign-trade zones board NMC National munitions control board 


A 13 Forest service 

GA 1 General accounting office 

I 21 General land office 

I 19 Geological survey 

GP 3 Government printing office 

Pr 32 Government reports office 

W 79 Governor (of Panama Canal) 

S 7 Hague. Permanent court of interna- 
tional justice 

A 1 Home economics bureau 

FW 3 Housing authority (formerly in In- 
terior department I 40) 

N 6 Hydrographic office 

J 21 Immigration and naturalization serv- 
ice (formerly in Labor department L 
15) 

I 20 Indian affairs office 

1 43 Information division 

A 21 Information office 

Pr 32 Information service 

S 7 Inter American high commission. (U 
S. section) 

I 1 Interior department 

T 22 Internal revenue bureau 

2? § International postal service division 

IC 1 Interstate commerce commission 

W 10 Judge advocate general’s department 

J 1 Justice department 

L 1 Labor department 

L 16 Labor standards division 

L 2 Labor statistics bureau 

LC 14 Legislative reference service 

LC 1. Library of Congress 

A 17 Library of the Department of Agri- 
culture 

N 9 Marine corps 

N 25 Marine inspection and navigation bu- 
reau (formerly in Commerce department 
as Navigation and steamship inspection 
bureau C 25) 

MC 1 Maritime commission 

W 44 Medical department 

I 28 Mines bureau 

T 28 Mint bureau 

S 4 Mixed claims commission (U. 8S. and 
Germany) * * 

T 46 Narcotics bureau 

NA 1 National academy of science 

ACA 1 National advisory committee for 
aeronautics * * 

AE 1 National archives 

C 13 National bureau of standards 

SI 6 National collection of fine arts 

SI 8 National gallery of art 

FS 2 National institute of health 


1 
1 

SI3 National museum 

I 29 National park service 

RA 1 National railroad adjustment board 

Pr 32. National resources planning board 

FS 6 National youth administration 

N 11 Nautical almanac office 

N 12 Naval academy 

N 15 Naval war college 

N 17 Navigation bureau 

N 1 Navy department 

W 34 Ordnance department 

PAS 1 Pan American sanitary bureau 

PA 1 Pan American union 

W 79 Panama canal 

C 21 Patent office 

A 19 Plant industry bureau 

P 1 Post Office department 

Pr 1 President of the United States 

Pr 32 Press intelligence division 

J 16 Prisons bureau 

T 58 Procurement division 

Pr 32 Production management office 

FW 6 Public buildings administration 

T 63 Public debt bureau 

FS 2 Public health service 
Treasury department T 27) 

W 107 Public relations bureau 

FW 2 Public roads administration (for- 
merly in Agriculture department as Pub- 
lic roads bureau A 22) 

FW 5 Public works administration (for- 
merly an independent agency) * * 

A 10 Puerto. Rico Agricultural experiment 
station 

W 77 Quartermaster general of army 

RR 1 Railroad retirement board 

P 10 Railway mail service 

I 27 Reclamation bureau 

FL 5 Reconstruction finance corporation 
(formerly an independent agency) 

T 62 Research and statistics division 

W 7 Rivers and harbors board 

A 68 Rural electrification administration 
(formerly an independent agency) 

SE 1 Securities and exchange commission 

SS 1 Selective service system * * 

N 29 Ships bureau 

W 42 Signal office 

S 1 Smithsonian institution 

FS 3 Social security board 

A 57 Soil conservation service 

I 48 Solicitor, Interior department 

S 5 Special claims commission (U. S. and 
Mexico) * * 

Pr 32 State and local cooperation division 


(formerly in 
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S 1 State department 
State law index, see Legislative refer- 
ence service classification 


A 55 Sugar division 

N 20 Supplies and accounts bureau 
Ju 6 Supreme court 

A 73 Surplus marketing administration 
TC 1. Tariff commission 

TA 1 Tax appeals board * * 

TVA 1 Tennessee valley authority * * 


[1 Treasury department 

59 Treaties 

S 6 Tripartite claims commission (U. 8., 
Austria, and Hungary) 

[ 29 United States travel bureau 

VA 1 Veterans’ administration 

L 20 Wage and hour division 

W-1 War department 

J 18 War risk litigation bureau 


C 30 Weather bureau 
L 13. Women’s bureau 
FW 4 Work projects administration 


II. Law in process form divisions. 
l Annual reports; Congressional manuals, 
directories; histories of departments, 
ete. 


2 Bills; Journals 

3 Hearings of Congressional standing 
committees; of investigating commit- 
tees or commissions originating 
through Executive order or under 
Departmental authority 

35 Hearings of Congressional special com- 


mittees or investigating commis- 
sions 

4 Reports of Congressional — standing 
committees; of investigating com- 
mittees or commissions originating 
through Executive order or under De- 
partmental authority 

45 Reports of Congressional special com- 
mittees or investigating commissions 

5 Congressional proceedings (Annals, 
Register, Globe, Record) 

6 Constitution; Subject compilations 


(shelve with particular department 


or agency) Executive orders and 
proclamations 

61 Slip laws 

62 Statutes-at-large 

; Compilations 

65 Administrative rules and regulations 


(e. g. Code of federal regulations) 


B Decisions 

75 Digests (General) 
8 Series publications 
9 Miscellany 
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Miss Ketier [concluding her in- 
formal remarks]: I think that about 
sums up the idea of classification of 
government documents insofar as I 
have worked with it. Arrangement by 
author, subdivided by “law-in-process” 
steps, is a simple scheme, and in law 
libraries this seems to be very import- 
ant because, to begin with, the person- 
nel is not accustomed to a lot of num- 
bers on the backs of books and, ap- 
parently, these “law-in-process” steps, 
being only nine at the most, could be 
mastered without a great deal of 
trouble by the staff. 

In our library where we use the 
system I have described we find it 
works out all right to date. If there 
are any other people who have ideas 
about classification I am sure we would 
be glad to hear from them. [ Applause. | 

CHAIRMAN Hix: I wish to congrat- 
ulate you upon your handling of such 
a dangerous subject, Miss Keller. As 
one of the new members of the Asso- 
ciation, you perhaps were not told 
that classification is the war cry of 
this organization, as many of us well 
know. As a matter of fact, we have 
only to breathe classification and even 
the publishers will begin to fight among 
themselves. 

I think we should limit this discus- 
sion, but if you do have a few ques- 
tions we will entertain them. 

Mr. Mitton HirscuMan (Luther M. 
Cornwall, Washington, D. C.): This 
problem of classifying hearings strikes 
very close to home because at the mo- 
ment our organization has several thou- 
sand books which we are classifying 
preparatory to the issuance of the cat- 
alog. I had thought of classifying 
them in two ways: first, by House hear- 
ing, Senate hearing, or Joint hearing; 
then by Congressional session; then by 
committee (Foreign Affairs, Indian Af- 
fairs, etce.), and finally by subject or 
House resolution. The second broad 
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classification would be by subject mat- 
ter because I feel quite certain that 
many people who come to reference 
desks and ask for hearings on the Dies 
Committee, for instance, really do not 
know when it was held or what body 
issued it. Consequently, a classifica- 
tion strictly by Congressional session 
would be to no avail. 

I would like to get the opinion of 
other librarians on this subject. 

CHAIRMAN Hut: I told you we could 
start a fight even among the publishers 
if we breathed classification! We will 
‘all upon Mr. Price to comment on Mr. 
Hirschman’s remarks. 

Mr. Price: I personally see no rea- 
son for treating a government docu- 
ment, just because it bears the im- 
print of the Government Printing Office, 
any differently than the book that bears 
the imprint of Prentice-Hall. I think 
if it has a certain subject matter it 
should be treated under that subject 
matter rather than arbitrarily simply 
because it is a government document. 
I feel that way, I think as a result 
of some early experiences of mine in 
seeing librarians automatically throw 
a government document in the corner 
when it came in because, they said, 
“We keep all our government docu- 
ments together.” 

For instance, I was up at Hartford re- 
cently and saw a most interesting gov- 
ernment document there regarding de- 
fense industries which had arrived that 
day by air mail. The mere fact that it 
bears the imprint of the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the U. 
ate seems to me to be entirely imma- 
terial as to how it should be treated. 
It was the most authoritative and the 
least prejudiced document there is on 
the subject of strikes in defense indus- 
tries and full of dynamite. It seems to 
me that that it should be treated as a 
book just as if Landis of Harvard had 


Ss. Sen- 
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written it and it had been published 


‘under the Harvard imprint. 


Incidentally, on Miss Keller’s classi- 
fication, I would like to have Mr. Pia- 
cenza tell what he does at Columbia to 
bring this sort of material together 
which has been found most profitable. 

CHAIRMAN Hitt: We would be 
pleased to hear from Mr. Louis Pia- 
cenza. 

Mr. Louis Piacenza (Reference Li- 
brarian, Columbia University Law Li- 
brary): Occasionally we read in the 
paper of a very important bill in Con- 
gress. Let’s take the lend-lease bill, 
as an example. We knew that that 
would be popular in time, so we took 
the bill and all the amendments, the 
committee hearings, the committee re- 
ports, ete., and put them all together 
and bound them together chronologi- 
cally. If somebody wants to read 
something on the lend-lease bill we 
have it all in one cover. Of course we 
do not have the Congressional Record 
material bound in the same way as we 
receive those in the repository. If any- 
body wants to go further in the bill we 
send him to another floor and there he 
has the Congressional Record. 

What Mr. Price has in mind is that 
we bring all the House and Senate ma- 
terial on the bill together, and also the 
act if it is signed by the President, and 
it is all there in simple form. 

Mr. Linpquist: Mr. Chairman, I 
think that the type of procedure that 
has just been described to us is done 
a good deal in very large law offices 
where they collect everything they can 
pertaining to a particular act; for in- 
stance, the Revenue Act of 1930, the 
report and hearings are brought to- 
gether in one volume.’ It is a very 
convenient system in a small library 
and also in a large library. 

It seems to me that I would take 
issue just a little with Mr. Price in 
his example of the defense industries 
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document. It seems to me that he pre- 
supposes that the law library has a 
subject classification, which it does not 
have. I mean, you do not have any 
classification. You do not have one 
place in your library for National De- 
fense material, do you? 

Mr. Price: No. We take care of 
that through the subject catalog and 
we put it in the same place whether 
or not it is written by Smith or Jones 
or by the U. 8. Congress. 

Mr. Linpquist: That’s it exactly; it 
seems to me that you put everything 
published by the U. 8. Congress in one 
place. 

Mr. Price: If you will excuse me, I 
am very far indeed from wishing to 
state that I do not agree with what 
Miss Keller has done, knowing Miss 
Keller’s library. The very fact that 
her system has been adopted there and 
is in use is to me a most excellent rec- 
ommendation of what she has done. 

Mr. Linpquist: I do not take issue 
with anything that has been said in 
that sense. It seems to me, though, 
that government material should be 
shelved in a way that will facilitate its 
use. If a call comes in for a publica- 
tion of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House, you should be able 
to go to the hearings issued by the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House and get that hearing very 
quickly. Similarly, if someone wants 
a publication of the Department of the 
Interior, the Bureau of Education, or 
some other Bureau, it seems to me that 
you should have all that material in 
one place where a person could go to it. 

PresipeENt Morse: May I ask one 
question of Mr. Piacenza? You men- 
tion the collecting of the material on 
the lend-lease bill as an example. How 
do you know that you have all the 
material that there is on that subject 
when you bind it? 

Mr. Piacenza: That is a professional 
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secret! However, I'll tell you this 
much: It takes from six to eight or 
ten weeks sometimes to collect the ma- 
terial, and sometimes it takes postal 
cards and letters to every Congress- 
man. 

PresipENT Morse: I have had the 
same experience. I was wondering if 
there was a simpler way. 

Mr. Piacenza: Your Congressman 
from your home district. 

PresipENT Morse: He has given up! 

Miss Minnie WIENER (Federal 
Works Agency Law Library, Washing- 
ton, D. C.): I want to say that in our 
library we have a legislative reference 
section and one of our chief services 
is to compile these so-called legislative 
histories, as we call them, which con- 
sist of the various prints of the bills, 
committee reports, hearings and de- 
bates in both Houses, and also what- 
ever documents there are which relate 
to that particular legislation. We get 
the material together by following the 
Congressional Record proceedings very 
closely, and we found that by binding 
all of that material together, as Colum- 
bia University does, it has been of in- 
valuable help to our attorneys in get- 
ting the interpretation of the law and 
also in drafting subsequent legislation. 
We have prepared such compilations of 
all major legislation referring to our 
agency and to its units, in addition, of 
course, to getting out the digest of the 
Congressional Record and _ Federal 
Register every morning. We use those 
digests as the basis for getting together 
all of this material. 

Miss Marcaret Coonan (Library 
Company of the Baltimore Bar): Is 
there anyone here from the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress? I was wondering if there 
was any service they could give com- 
parable to that. We have the same 
trouble as Mr. Morse. We just bind 
what we finally decide is the most we 
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can get and let it go at that, but it 
certainly is a slipshod way of trying 
to get information. I was wondering 
if the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress could furnish 
the individual libraries with the infor- 
mation as to what there would be in 
the way of legislative history on cer- 
tain acts. 

Mr. Joun T. Vance (Librarian, Law 
Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C.): The Bill Digest Section of the 
Legislative Reference Service, of 
course, keeps an accurate record of 
every bill and every amendment and 
everything relating to the bill, including 
the legislative history of the bill. If 
you wanted any particular bill they 
would be glad to furnish that, but to 
provide you with a service of that sort 
without inquiry would not be possible. 

Heten May Smitu HetMte (Equit- 
able Life, New York City): I am ask- 
ing if there would be anything that 
appears in the Congressional Record 
as regards the history of the bill that 
would not appear in the commercial 
services. 

Mr. Vance: Those histories are sup- 
posed to be accurate. I do not think 
they would be any different. They 
have to have advance information on 
a good deal of this material, but as it 
is finally published it is supposed to 
be accurate and I do not think the 
Legislative Reference Service would 
have any additional information that 
would not be set forth in the legisla- 
tive history in the commercial services. 
Of course, the Congressional Record 
Index and the House Calendar are as 
complete with reference to a bill as it 
is possible to be. 

The only additional help I can think 
of at the moment is that if you are in 
Washington and want some very quick 
service—or, say, you are in need of a 
document at a moment’s notice, there 
is a man at the Library of Congress 
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who has charge of the Capitol Sta- 
tion and he would be able to supply 
that. Of course, he would not do it 
regularly and it would not be fair to 
ask him to; but if you had a very ur- 
gent request you could call him on the 
telephone and state your need and I 
am sure he would be glad to help you. 
Also you have Mr. Hirschman who 
specializes in government material and 
I do not want to interfere with the 
legitimate business of our friends who 
are serving us in the book trade. He is 
specializing in documents and he has 
contacts and facilities for doing some 
extensive work of that kind; but when 
I am in urgent need for a legislative 
document I just call up Mr. Harold 
Lincoln in the Capitol and ask him to 
get it for us. 

CHAIRMAN Hit: I think there are 
several dealers who do that work. 

Miss KatTHERINE GREENE (Minne- 
sota State Library, St. Paul, Minn.): 
Don’t all depository libraries get every- 
thing? 

CHAIRMAN Hii: Most of us are not 
depository libraries by any means, and 
I do not think they get everything 
either—far from it! Hearings, and ma- 
terials of that nature, are very hard to 
get. 

We could discuss this subject of doc- 
ument classification all day and all 
night, and since the afternoon is get- 
ting on I am going to ask you to close 
the discussion. 

We will next hear the report of the 
Joint Committee on Cooperation be- 
tween the American Association of Law 
Libraries and Association of American 
Law Schools. Mr. William R. Roalfe, 
Law Librarian of Duke University, 
needs no introduction, so I will just 
present Mr. Roalfe. 

[Mr. Roalfe summarized the report, 
the full text of which is printed here.] 
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REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON 

COOPERATION BETWEEN THE AMERI- 

CAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 

AND THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
LAW SCHOOLS 


Adoption by the Association of 
American Law Schools, on December 
29th, 1940 (see 1940 Proceedings, pages 
141-142), of the same recommendations 
that were approved by this Association 
on June 28th, 1940 (see 33 Law Li- 
BRARY JOURNAL 332-333 (1940)), has 
given this committee authority to rep- 
resent both Associations concerning the 
matters therein specified. Acting there- 
under the committee has embarked on 
a program of activities which involves 
(1) the study of the library require- 
ments in the Articles of Association of 
the Association of American Law 
Schools in order to recommend appro- 
priate interpretations and for the pur- 
pose of suggesting changes from time to 
time; (2) the rendering of such aid as 
may be requested by the Executive 
Committee of the Association of Ameri- 
can Law Schools in making inspections 
of law school libraries, and (3) the de- 
velopment of a program for the further 
improvement of the law school library 
service by all appropriate means, both 
because of the unanimous belief that 
compliance with minimum _require- 
ments should be regarded only as a 
starting point for each school ad- 
mitted to membership and _ because 
legal education is requiring more and 
more service from the law school li- 
braries. 

While a great deal of the committee’s 
work must of course be carried on by 
correspondence, advantage has_ been 
taken of the fact that a majority of 
the members attend the annual con- 
ferences of both associations to sched- 
ule a regular committee meeting during 
each of such conferences. Accord- 
ingly, meetings have been held in To- 


ronto on June 27th, 1940, in Chicago 
on December 27th, 1940, and in Old 
Point Comfort on June 28th, 1941. 
These meetings have facilitated the 
work of the committee and it is planned 
to continue holding them. 

As was fully expected, the task of 
organizing the activities of the com- 
mittee is proving to be a laborious one, 
involving as it does the collection of a 
considerable amount of additional in- 
formation about the law school libra- 
ries, the formulation of interpretations 
to the library requirements of the As- 
sociation of American Law Schools and 
the preparation of forms to be used 
in connection with the making of in- 
spections, in addition to the making of 
detailed inspections of the libraries of 
such schools as are now before the 
Association of American Law Schools 
for consideration. 

In order to expedite the work, two 
subcommittees have been created and 
it is likely that the need for others will 
arise in the future. Miss Jean Ash- 
man is serving as chairman of a sub- 
committee which has been tabulating 
the information relating to the libra- 
rian recently secured from all member 
schools—information that is proving 
quite useful in connection with the 
framing of suitable interpretations re- 
lating to the requirement that each 
school shall have a “qualified libra- 
rian.” Miss Alice Daspit and Miss 
Marian Gould are assisting Miss Ash- 
man with this work. 

Miss Helen Movlan has agreed to 
serve as a subcommittee of one charged 
with the responsibility of keeping the 
extremely useful information appear- 
ing in her article “Selected List of 
Books for the Small Law School Li- 
brary” (32 Law Liprary JourNAL 399 
(1939); 9 American Law School Re- 
view 469 (1939)) up to date, both for 
the purpose of assisting the library in- 
spectors in their work and so as to 
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make possible the periodic distribution 
of supplementary information, perhaps 
first in mimeographed form and at 
greater intervals by printing in the 
Law Liprary JOURNAL. 

All of the information secured from 
the libraries of member schools, ex- 
cept that tabulated by Miss Ashman’s 
subcommittee as indicated above, has 
been compiled by Miss Lillian McLau- 
rin, Chairman of the Committee on 
Law School Library Statistics of the 
American Association of Law Libra- 
ries. This information, which appears 
in an Appendix’ to this report, will not 
only be of great value to the Joint 
Committee, but to many other persons 
as well. Accordingly, arrangements 
are being made to prepare it in a form 
suitable for general distribution. Miss 
MeLaurin’s valuable cooperation is of 
course very much appreciated. It 
should also be noted that the office of 
Dean Bernard C. Gavit, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association of Ameri- 
can Law Schools, took entire charge of 
the distribution of the questionnaires 
to the law schools, thus insuring a 
higher degree of cooperation on their 
part and relieving the Joint Commit- 
tee of a considerable amount of work. 

Because the Executive Committee of 
the Association of American Law 
Schools is frequently confronted with 
the necessity of applying the library 
requirements of that Association to spe- 
cific situations, it some time ago re- 
quested the Joint Committee to formu- 
late and submit a series of interpreta- 
tions designed to remove possible am- 
biguities and reconcile apparent incon- 
sistencies. In accepting this assign- 
ment the Joint Committee decided to 
commence with a study of the require- 
ments relating to the contents of the 
collection and it is gratifying to be able 
to report that a series of interpretations 


* Printed at pages 304-307. 
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recently submitted to the Executive 
Committee have received its informal 
approval, with the understanding that, 
after they have been tested through ac- 
tual application for a reasonable length 
of time, they will be resubmitted for 
formal adoption. 

Progress has also been made in the 
study of the several factors involved 
in framing suitable interpretations re- 
lating to the librarian, a subject to 
which the meeting just held in Old 
Point Comfort was exclusively devoted, 
and it is hoped that it will soon be pos- 
sible to submit interpretations relating 
to this matter. When this task is ac- 
complished attention will be turned to 
the formulation of interpretations re- 
lating to housing and equipment, to the 
relationship of the law library to other 
departments of the university, and con- 
cerning the extent to which the library 
service is actually put to use. 

To date the Executive Committee 
of the Association of American Law 
Schools has called upon the Joint Com- 
mittee for assistance in connection with 
the inspection of five law school li- 
braries. With respect to two of these, 
formal general reports, embodying spe- 
cific recommendations, have been sub- 
mitted. In the case of a third school, 
recommendations relating to a particu- 
lar problem have been submitted and 
acted upon. In the two other schools 
involved the inspectional work is in its 
preliminary stages. The committee has 
not as yet recommended the final ap- 
proval of the library in any of these 
schools but substantial progress is be- 
ing made in all of them. 

Special attention should be called to 
the fact that concerning two of the law 
school libraries mentioned above the 
inspectional work has, at the specific 
request of the Council on Legal Edu- 
cation and Admissions to the Bar of 
the American Bar Association, been 
done also for that Association. Al- 

















though the making of such joint in- 
spections does not involve much addi- 
tional work and it has the distinct ad- 
vantage of coordinating all inspectional 
work relating to such law school libra- 
ries, this committee believes that, in 
view of the fact that the American 
Association of Law Libraries has a 
general committee on cooperation with 
the American Bar Association, which 
might very well be charged with this 
responsibility, the practice should not 
be continued without the specific ap- 
proval of this Association. Accord- 
ingly, this committee submits the fol- 
lowing recommendation: 


That the Joint Committee on Cooperation 
Between the American Association of Law 
Libraries and the Association of American 
Law Schools be authorized to make inspec- 
tions of law school libraries for the American 
Bar Association when requested to do so by 
that Association, it being understood that 
the making of such inspections is not to in- 
volve the American Association of Law Li- 
braries in any responsibility as a standardiz- 
ing agency. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WituiaM R. Roaure, Chairman 
Jean ASHMAN 
ArtHurR 8. BEARDSLEY 
Auice DaspItT 
Marian GouLp 
Lewis W. Morse 
HELEN 8S. MoyLan 
ALFRED MorRISON 
HELEN NEWMAN 
Oscar C. ORMAN 
Layton B. REGISTER 
VERNON M. SMITH 


Mr. Roatre: Mr. President, in order 
to place this matter before the mem- 
bers, I recommend that the report be 
accepted and that the recommendation 
just read be approved, but may I make 
it quite clear that the members of our 
committee are not anxious to assume 
unnecessary responsibility and_ will, 
therefore, be perfectly willing to have 
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any other committee take over the re- 
sponsibility of making inspections for 
the American Bar Association. 

{|The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Riggs. | 

CHAIRMAN Hix: You have heard the 
motion and it has been seconded.. Be- 
fore we take a vote I would like to say 
that we regret that so many of us 
haven’t any idea of the labor and 
amount of work that has been done by 
this committee. Heaven knows that 
they would like to get out of doing the 
work if it is possible, but I do not 
think we should permit them to. 

|The question was called for, the 
motion was voted upon and carried. ] 

CHAIRMAN HiLu: Our next report is 
the report of the Committee to Study 
Indexing of Legal Articles in Non-Legal 
Periodicals and to Cooperate with the 
W.P.A., by Miss Margaret Hall, Ref- 
erence Librarian, Columbia University 
Law Library. I haven’t seen Miss Hall 
here. 

Mr. Piacenza: The report was filed. 
I report progress for Miss Hall. 

CHAIRMAN Hit: I understand that 
Miss Hall is very, very busy and there 
are other personal matters that have 
interfered somewhat with the work. 
We understand the situation and are 
very sorry that Miss Hall cannot be 
here due to illness of her father at the 
present time. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE TO STUDY 

INDEXING OF LEGAL ARTICLES IN NON- 

LEGAL PERIODICALS AND TO COOPER. 
ATE WITH THE W.P.A. 


It is evident upon a perusal of even 
a few of the standard non-legal periodi- 
cals which are being published that 
much legal and near legal data is in 
sources which do not come to the law- 
yer’s attention in the general course 
of his research. It is with the hope of 
bringing this material to the attention 
of the legal and law library professions 
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that «a committee was formed. The 
Committee to Study Indexing of Legal 
Articles in Non-Legal Periodicals has 
made a survey of the question and has 
the following to report. 

It has been decided to index mate- 
rials published since 1900, starting with 
the current articles, and working back 
in point of time. About two years of 
indexing is now prepared on a 3” X 5” 
card file. The publications to be con- 
sulted will be general periodicals of the 
better type, trade journals, learned 
journals on economics, education, his- 
tory, political and social science, techni- 
cal publications and proceedings of so- 
cieties. Many of these are, as yet, un- 
indexed anywhere. 

The project will be limited to Anglo- 
American law. Each article is to be 
consulted by members of the commit- 
tee or by trained persons. When the 
titles are not self explanatory, there 
will be annotations. At present the 
committee is engaged in plotting the 
work, and the list of periodicals and 
journals is in about final form. It is 
hoped that W.P.A. assistance may be 
obtained at least in the clerical angle of 
the work, and possibly in the oversee- 
ing of these workers. In the latter 
event, it would be essential to have 
either a good lawyer or a reference 
law librarian or law librarian with ref- 
erence experience, in order that the in- 
dex have a practical value. The W.P.A. 
headquarters which we have interviewed 
on this matter to date, however, have 
assured us that they are too busy with 
defense projects for the time being, al- 
though two states have evidenced a 
real interest in the work. 

This project will extend over a con- 
siderable time. Its form of publica- 
tion has not yet been determined. It 
is sincerely hoped that this index may 
in someway be combined with the IN- 
DEX TO LEGAL PeriopicaLs so that the 
user will find all the periodical mate- 
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rial on his subject listed in one place. 
It is particularly urged that the com- 
mittee which is working to obtain 
funds for the cumulation of the first 
eighteen volumes of the INDEX TO 
LecaL PerriopicaLs, seriously consider 
this in its request. 

While the index is in process it will 
serve as a reference tool. And when it 
is in final form we believe that it will 
prove to be a valuable aid to the law li- 
brarian, the researcher and the lawyer. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Marcaret E. Hai, Chairman 
HELEN Boyp 
Harrison J. CONANT 
WILLIAM JABINE 


CHAIRMAN Hi.u: The next report I 
am going to call for is the Report of 
the Editorial Board on Monographs 
(Advisory Committee on Education 
for Law Librarianship). I give you 
Miles O. Price, Law Librarian of Co- 
lumbia University. 


REPORT OF THE EDITORIAL 
BOARD ON MONOGRAPHS 


Special Advisory Committee on 
Education for Law Librarianship 


The Editorial Board on Monographs 
has not been very active, largely on 
account of my enforced absence from 
the United States for about three 
months during the Winter. Another 
factor causing delay was that both 
Mr. Hicks and Dr. Beardsley were 
getting out new editions of their man- 
uals and we wanted to see what they 
were doing before definitely embark- 
ing upon our own project. 

Last year I reported that Miss Elsie 
Basset, Supervisor of Cataloging in 
the Columbia Law Library, had at my 
request undertaken and completed a 
manual of law library cataloging. As 
a result of technical criticism in the 
School of Library Service a rather com- 
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plete revision as to form was necessary, 
with the result that Miss Basset was 
relieved from most of her cataloging 
duties during the past year and has 
devoted her time chiefly to this re- 
vision. The revised manual is now in 
the hands of the publisher. It will 
amount to about 400 pages when 
printed. About half of that will be a 
manual of cataloging; the other half 
will be various sorts of appendices. 
One will be a small list of subject head- 
ings, with an essay on how to assign 
them. Another will be a classification 
for law libraries which Miss Basset has 
worked out, not that she intends it to 
be adopted, but to be used primarily as 
an aid to a cataloger who is not a law- 
yer, to understand the structure of the 
law and how to assign subject head- 


ings. There are other appendices, and 
the manual is a beautiful piece of 
work. 


There has been considerable disagree- 
ment among the members of this com- 
mittee on the various aspects of the 
manual of law library practice. In 
the first place, we are disagreed as to 
the people for whom it is intended. 
Shall it be for all libraries, or shall it 
be for only small libraries? In other 
words, are we to have an exhaustive 
manual which will cover everything, 
or shall we have manuals of the hand- 
book type which are the sort of use- 
ful thing that the A.L.A. is getting out? 

The subject of a single manual or 
monograph comes up and that has to 
be worked out, though I had thought 
that question had been decided in favor 
of the multiple small monographs, be- 
cause of the inability to find an au- 
thor with the time and ability to do 
the single large one. However one 
member of the committee still favors 
trying the single large monograph. 

It seems agreed that, if numerous 
small monographs are undertaken, sub- 
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jects and not individual authors shall 
be stressed, and efforts shall be made to 
have several in process at once. It has 
been suggested that the methods of the 
A.L.A. be emulated to the extent of 
sending out in advance mimeographed 
chapters of the various monographs 
for eriticism. 

There is considerable difference of 
opinion as to content. The majority 
believe that there should be no duplica- 
tion of the bibliographical manuals 
such as Hicks and Beardsley. The mi- 
nority favors an all-inclusive series, in- 
cluding exhaustive check lists of the 
type of Mr. Morse’s Bibliography of 
Attorneys General Reports. This again 
brings up the question of the type of 
user contemplated. 

Some members favor a classification 
manual. There is considerable opposi- 
tion to an order work manual. Per- 
sonally I favor a book buying guide at 
least, telling about dealers and prices, 
and contributed to by such people as 
Anderson of Harvard, Piacenza of Co- 
lumbia, and Hern of the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York. One 
member favors a manual of subject 
headings; another a manual of book 
selection. The majority favors little 
or no treatment of elementary routines 
because they are covered in A.L.A. and 
similar manuals. I dissent. 

As will be seen, there are important 
matters of policy and procedure to be 
worked out, as considerable disagree- 
ment exists as to the fundamentals of 
the manual or manuals. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mites O. Price, Chairman 
Tuomas 8. DaBaGcH 
ELIZABETH FoRGEUS 
Raymonp QO. LInpQuIST 
JoHn T. VANCE 


CHAIRMAN Hii: We should have a 
rerort of the Committee on Coopera- 
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tion with the American Bar Associa- 
tion, by Mr. Riggs of the Baltimore 
Bar Library. Inasmuch as that is al- 
most duplicated in the report by Mr. 
Roalfe, there isn’t any report to render. 

CHAIRMAN Hii: The next report is 
the report of the Committee on Coop- 
eration with the American Bar Asso- 
ciation: Legal Publications and Law 
Reporting which was to be given by 
Chairman Oscar C, Orman, Director of 
Libraries of Washington University. 
Mr. Orman is not here, but his report 
is here to be filed with the Secretary 
and you will find it in the Law Liprary 
JOURNAL. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CO. 

OPERATION WITH THE AMERICAN BAR 

ASSOCIATION: LEGAL PUBLICATIONS 
AND LAW REPORTING 


The report of the committee this 
year is brief because the problem of 
duplication of law publications and the 
various ramifications of law reporting 
in general have been thoroughly stud- 
ied and discussed in the past reports 
of this committee and in the reports 
of the American Bar Association Com- 
mittee headed by Mr. James E. Bren- 
ner. These reports represent consider- 
able effort on the part of many mem- 
bers of these two associations. They 
indicate that the problem of the un- 
necessary duplication of law books can 
best be solved by the action of state 
and local groups of lawyers and law 
librarians. For that reason the Ameri- 
ean Bar Association discharged its 
Committee on Legal Publications and 
Law Reporting after receiving its report 
last year. It would seem that the 
American Association of Law Libra- 
ries should follow suit by suggesting to 
state and local groups that they direct 
their attention to the task of reducing 
the cost and improving the product in 
the field of legal publications. This 
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can be done by letters coming from 
the desk of our President. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Oscar C. Orman, Chairman 
WILLIAM 8. JOHNSTON 
Puiuie G. MarsHALL 
ALFRED A. Morrison 


CHAIRMAN Hi: Before I call upon 
Mr. Morrison for the next report I 
would like to ask Mr. Moreland to say 
a word in reference to something that 
they hope to do in Michigan. It is not 
entirely along this document line, but 
it is about regulations and rules of 
state governments very similar to the 
material that is being published in the 
Federal Register by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Moreland of Michigan 
State Library. 

Mr. Moretanp: This is just an idea 
of mine and of Mr. Woolfenden, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the State Bar. I made 
a study for him of the publications of 
the various administrative bodies of 
the State of Michigan and I had a hard 
time finding their rules and regulations. 
Some of them are never even pub- 
lished; they are simply typewritten, 
and you may be able to find them if 
you find the right person in the right 
office. I talked to him about it some 
months ago and he was very much in- 
terested and thought in time we might 
introduce this bill in the legislature, 
but it was getting close to the end of 
the session so we thought we should 
wait. 

I simply asked for this opportunity 
to make a statement of what we hope 
to do and ask for any suggestions. It 
is our hope that at the next legislature 
we may get a bill through which will 
eall for the publication of all the rules 
and regulations of all the administra- 
tive bodies (which are increasing in 
numbers in Michigan) which will be 
effective January 31, 1944. Then we 
think that a semi-monthly publication 
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with a running index, perhaps a cumu- 
lative index every six months, would 
keep everyone in the State of Michigan 
abreast of the developments, particu- 
larly those out-of-the-way rules. 

Mr. Woolfender had the idea that 
we might help to pay for this publica- 
tion by using it as a means of carrying 
state advertising which is presently 
carried in various newspapers. Of 
course that will meet with some oppo- 
sition, but he suggested that as a 
method of saving money for the state 
which in a way would pay for the pub- 
lication. 

I would just like to let you know 
that we have that in mind and I would 
be glad to hear of any suggestions from 
anybody as to how to carry it out. It 
really is very nebulous in our minds 
at the present time. 

CHAIRMAN Hitu: Mr. Price is our 
authority on documents and rules and 
regulations. Have you anything to 
say about that, Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price: All } know about rules 
and regulations is that we try to get 
them. Our people in the legislative 
drafting office want all they can get, but 
we find that there are very few of them 
available from any state similar to 
those which are published in the Fed- 
eral Register. If anything can be done 
in any or al! states to make them avail- 
able I know that we in our own li- 
brary will be exceedingly glad to get 
them, and I imagine other people will 
be also. 

CHAIRMAN Hix: I am sure we are 
all interested in what Mr. Moreland 
has said and we will be exceedingly 
interested to have them go ahead with 
this experiment; in fact, we beseech 
them to go ahead with it because some- 
thing should be done about this matter. 

Mr. Moretanp: So many of these 
are official rules and we cannot find 
them. We felt that if the laws were 
properly enacted it would be necessary 
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for them to appear in this publication 
before they become binding upon the 
people in the state. 

CHAIRMAN Hitt: We write to the 
commissions and in some_ instances 
the reply we get is, “We are sorry but 
they are not published.” At least we 
would have them published through 
this proposal of yours. 

The two last reports this afternoon 
will be given by Mr. Alfred A. Morri- 
son, Law Librarian of the University 
of Cincinnati. His first report will be 
a report of the Committee on Publicity 
and Public Relations. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLICITY AND PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


At the annual meeting of this Asso- 
ciation in Toronto last year, Dr. 
Beardsley in his presidential address 
stated that “there is a need for some 
publicity work on the part of this As- 
sociation.” A few days later the dis- 
cussion in connection with the report 
of the Planning Committee indicated, 
to some extent, the scope as well as the 
need for such publicity. This new 
committee was then authorized and its 
personnel subsequently appointed. 

The factors which usually delay the 
organization and efficient functioning 
of a general committee whose members 
are widely separated prevented the 
accomplishment of much until after a 
conference of some of the members of 
the committee during the mid-winter 
meeting at Chicago. An exchange of 
views there and since that time by cor- 
respondence has resulted in the com- 
mittee’s arriving at some convictions 
concerning the work of publicity. 

First: What does the Association de- 
sire to publicize? How may our ob- 
jectives be reached? To what limits 
does the American Association of Law 
Libraries desire to go with the work 
of publicity? Perhaps our objectives 
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can be defined, the methods by which 
we may reach our objectives dis- 
covered, and the scope of our publicity 
work determined only in the light of 
experience. Since this is a new com- 
mittee and no definite precedents exist 
within our own organization for guid- 
ance, perhaps a study of the work of 
publicity and public relations of other 
organizations, like that of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, may be profit- 
able. This study remains to be made. 

Second: The committee takes the 
position that a general committee of 
the Association can give attention only 
to matters of general interest and that 
items of local concern should be left 
to local publications such as the Law 
Library Bulletin of the University of 
Washington, the School of Law News 
Letter of Washington University, the 
Department of Justice Library Review, 
the Jowa Bar Bulletin to which both 
Miss Moylan and Mr. Druker con- 
tribute, the Detroit Bar Journal, to 
which Miss Lathrop contributes, and 
many others. Individual librarians and 
local library associations must assume 
the responsibility for the publicity of 
matters of local concern and of limited 
geographical interest. 

In this connection it has seemed de- 
sirable to try to secure for use in pub- 
licity work two types of articles which 
may be designated arbitrarily as major 
and minor. 

A major article is one of considerable 
length and of sufficient detail to give 
the reader the necessary information 
from which he may draw some definite 
conclusions or on which he may take 
such action as his situation requires. 
Mr. Coffey of the University of Michi- 
gan has agreed to prepare such an arti- 
ele on “Microfilms and Microprints as 
Law Library Facilities” for publication 
in the American Law School Review, 
and Mr. S. E. Turner of the West Pub- 
lishing Company, who is the editor of 


that periodical, has agreed to publish 
it. The emphasis in this article will 
be placed on microfilms and micro- 
prints as library assets rather than 
on them as methods of reproduc- 
ing the printed page, which the up 
to date law library already pos- 
sesses or must acquire in the near fu- 
ture. The subject, “The Law Libra- 
rian and His Part in the National De- 
fense Program,” may be developed into 
a major article or be used for a radio 
broadcast if a radio program is possible. 

Minor articles will of course be 
shorter and less exhaustive, but not 
necessarily less important. The com- 
mittee hopes that minor articles may 
arouse interest in the subject matter 
of the article and a desire for more in- 
formation later. To this end the com- 
mittee has planned to publish summar- 
ies of some of the reports of our com- 
mittees as “appetizers” for the final 
report, or for the publication of the re- 
sults of some specific project. For ex- 
ample, a summary of Mr. Dooley’s re- 
port on the Index of Bar Association 
Reports has been sent to the American 
Bar Association Journal. The work of 
this committee is nearing completion 
and it seemed desirable to publicize 
this fact to the bench and bar, as well 
as to librarians, through the American 
Bar Association Journal. A summary 
of Miss Hall’s report of the Committee 
on Indexing Legal Articles in Non-Le- 
gal Periodicals, and a condensed report 
of the address on binding problems by 
Mr. Pelham Barr, were handled in the 
same manner. Mr. Poldervaart’s press 
release was accepted by The American 
Law and Lawyers. It is recommended, 
therefore, that in the future the publi- 
cation of all such interim reports be 
handled by the Committee on Publicity 
and Public Relations, if this committee 
be continued, rather than by the indi- 
vidual committees. 

It is obvious that a general commit- 
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tee with a widely separated membership 
is not the most efficient agency to han- 
dle the work of publicity. There is too 
much of the “hit and miss” in securing 
information, and too much delay in giv- 
ing consideration to available material 
and in placing that part of it suitable 
for publication in the hands of publish- 
ers, especially if the time of publication 
of any particular article is important. 
The chairman of a general committee 
is reluctant to exercise too much au- 
thority without consulting the other 
members of the committee, but the de- 
lay incidental to the necessary corre- 
spondence with the members of the 
committee is likely to defeat the whole 
purpose of publishing a carefully pre- 
pared article. 

It seems desirable, therefore, to rec- 
ommend that this committee be con- 
tinued for another year, and that the 
chairman of the committee be given 
the necessary afithority to act inde- 
pendently of the rest of the committee 
concerning the publication of any ar- 
ticle and the choice of periodical or 
newspaper in which it may be pub- 
lished, when time of publication of the 
article is important. 

We also suggest that the Association 
consider the appointment of some per- 
son as Director of Publicity and Pub- 
lic Relations. Such a director may well 
be assisted by a general committee. 
The chief duty of the Director of Pub- 
licity and Public Relations would be 
to serve as a clearing house for the 
handling of all articles moving to pub- 
lishers. Such a central agency could 
expedite the work of publicity by 
avoiding delay when time of publica- 
tion is important. The duties of this 
position would not be laborious and the 
time required would not be excessive. 
Consequently, it is not unreasonable 
to ask that this service be rendered 
gratuitously. Perhaps some plan may 
be worked out whereby the work of 
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the Advertising Manager and that of 
the Director of Publicity and Public 
Relations could be combined. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Autrrep A. Morrison, Chairman 
HeLen 8. Moyian 
Anna M. Ryan 
Oscar C. ORMAN 


CHAIRMAN Hix: You are asking for 
a continuation of this committee for 
another year. With respect to public- 
ity and sending out these articles, did 
you consider the need of the Law Li- 
BRARY JOURNAL? 

Mr. Morrison: We have taken it 
for granted that the editor of our Jour- 


NAL takes care of all material that is 
necessary. She would have first oppor- 
tunity. 


CHAIRMAN Hii: Are there any 
other questions in connection with this 
report? If not, we will proceed to the 
final report of the afternoon, which will 
also be given by Mr. Morrison as 
Chairman of the Nominating Commit- 
tee. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE 


The Nominating Committee of the 
American Association of Law Libraries 
has nominated the following persons 
for the respective offices of the Associa- 
tion for 1941-1942: 

For President—Mr. Sidney B. Hill, 
Assistant Librarian, Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York. 

For President-Elect—Mrs. Bernita 
J. Long, Law Librarian, University of 
Illinois. 

For Executive Secretary and Treas- 
urer—Miss Helen Newman, Law Li- 
brarian, The George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

For Executive Committee: Mr. 
Lewis W. Morse, Law Librarian, Cor- 
nell University; Miss Jean Ashman, 
Law Librarian, Indiana University; 
Mr. B. Bernard Druker, Law Librar- 
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ian, lowa State Law Library; Mr. Lay- 
ton B. Register, Librarian, Biddle Law 
Library, University of Pennsylvania. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Autrrep A. Morrison, Chairman 
James C. BaxTER 
Auice DaspitT 
Forrest S. DruMMOND 
Harrison M. MacDona.p 
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CuHairMAN Hix: If any other nom- 
inations are to be made, they will be in 
order just prior to the election of offi- 
cers on Monday. 

I think that concludes the program 
for this afternoon. 

|The meeting adjourned at four-fifty 
o'clock. | 


SUNDAY EVENING BANQUET—June 29, 1941 


ToastTMASTER Hii: I have been 
having such a good time that I am 
pleased that our proceedings are not 
over. I am still looking forward to 
another day. However, we all regret 
that there are a number of members ab- 
sent this time who usually are with us. 
Quite a number of our members who 
have been active in the Association 
for many years and also several of the 
new members we would like to see, are 
not here. However, there are here a 
lot of new members whom we have not 
had with us before and I know it is a 
great delight to all of us to have met 
these new members at this Annual 
Meeting. 

We also regret the passing of four of 
our associates this last year. As you 
know, in our library we lost one of our 
very distinguished members of this As- 
sociation—a man who had served 39 
years as assistant to Mr. Poole and a 
gentleman who was a friend of every 
one of you that knew him. However, 
as Holmes was wont to remark when 
he retired from the Supreme Court 
bench, “To live is to function,” and all 
of these good friends that have gone 
on would want us to continue to func- 
tion in their behalf as well as our own. 

It is unfortunate that our toastmis- 
tress was unable to be with us this ev- 
ening. We certainly will miss her 


charming southern stories which I know 
she would have given us as well as that 
southern dialect that we love to hear. 


I know I may say that every one here 
is disappointed that the former Miss 
Alice Magee, who is happily married 
since our last convention to Judge Bru- 
not, is not with us this evening. 

I have the pleasure of asking our 
President, Mr. Lewis Morse of Cornell 
University Library, to address us. 

PresipeENt Morse: Mr. Chairman, 
Mr. Gary, Ladies and Gentlemen, as 
I look out here this evening I do not 
know whether to sing a lullaby or to 
go on and give some learned address 
in the law library field. We have had 
a pretty strenuous day and this cele- 
brated tidewater atmosphere is begin- 
ning to catch up with us I am afraid. 

Speaking of lullabies reminds me of 
a story I heard a short time ago. It 
seems that a new baby came to a fam- 
ily and among their troubles they had 
one which caused some alarm. After 
they had gotten used to the baby the 
father ventured out one evening for his 
first time out alone. He was not gone 
too long when he received a frantic 
telephone call from his wife in which 
she announced in a very alarmed voice 
that something terrible had happened. 
He said, “What in the world has hap- 
pened now?” 

She said, “Our girl has swallowed a 
fountain pen.” 

“What in the world have you done?” 
asked the father. 

She said, “Well I’ve called the doctor 
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and have done everything I think I 
can do.” 

The father asked, “What are you 
doing in the meantime?” 

She very promptly said, “I’m using 
your lead pencil.” [Laughter.] 

I haven’t prepared any address for 
this evening. I wanted to use this op- 
portunity merely as a gathering of our 
group in a family Sunday night circle; 
one where we could enjoy it completely, 
have it brief, and yet have a happy 
tone. I do want to thank all of the 
members for their wonderful work dur- 
ing the year. It has been a pleasure 
to me to have such fine cooperation 
from all of you. We have had a num- 
ber of instructive ideas. Every person 
who has had a part in any work has 
certainly cooperated 100 per cent, and 
as I look back and also look ahead for 
our Association I ean hardiy help but 
think of all the possibilities that we 
have, 

It is really an inspiration to see the 
new and capable members whom we 
are adding to our group each year and 
to welcome the new members who are 
here this evening and have been with 
us during this convention. 

So with that thought in mind of ap- 
preciation and the fact that we are hav- 
ing such a splendid time, are among 
friends, are having good food and con- 
viviality, I will conclude with thanks 
again to everybody. [Applause. | 

ToasTMASTeR Hitu: In answer to 
Mr. Morse’s thanks for the coopera- 
tion of the membership, I can only say 
that I know all of us have been only 
too happy to serve Mr. Morse in any 
‘apacity. In the coming year Mr. Morse 
is still going to help carry on the work 
of the Association. As a matter of 
fact, one of the reasons for having the 
office of President-Elect as well as that 
of President of the Association was to 
establish closer relation and contact be- 
tween incoming and outgoing officers. 
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I feel—and I know that Mr. Morse 
acquiesces in this—that the relation 
of the incoming and outgoing President 
should be much closer than it has been 
in the past; that the incoming Presi- 
dent should be instructed throughout 
the year with respect to unfinished du- 
ties in the past. year. He has promised 
to instruct me during the coming year 
and to assist the Executive Committee 
in following up work that sometimes 
we allow to fall by the wayside that 
actually should be followed up and fin- 
ished before the next year rolls around. 

We are very fortunate this evening 
in having with us a distinguished Vir- 
ginian, a gentleman who is very busy. 
He is President of the Richmond Bar 
Association; a Trustee of the Univer- 
sity of Richmond; a gentleman who for 
eight years was commander of the As- 
sembly of Virginia, and I believe has 
been a member of every important 
Tax Commission within recent years 
and is an expert in taxation; also I 
might add is the father of this beauti- 
ful young Richmond belle who sits 
here at my left this evening. Miss 
Gary informs me that he makes the 
finest mint juleps in Viriginia. So far 
as I am concerned that is only hearsay. 
I have hopes that some time I will 
have the proof thereof and when I am 
up in Richmond I am going to be given 
an opportunity to see whether or not 
it is really true. 

It is a pleasure to introduce to you 
Mr. J. Vaughan Gary, President of 
the Richmond Bar Association. [Ap- 
plause. | 


OUR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
J. VAUGHAN GARY 


President of the Richmond Bar 
Association 


Mr. President and Friends, I appre- 


ciate that very kind introduction but 
it convinces me that a person never 
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makes a mistake that it does not fol- 
low him all of his life. I was foolish 
enough at one time during my life to 
serve in the state legislature and I am 
never introduced that that fact is not 
referred to, which reminds me of the 
story of a young man who came to Vir- 
ginia and began courting one of our 
voung ladies. After going with her for 
a long time he came to her one night 
and said, “Mary, I am sorry I’ve taken 
up a lot of your time, but really I think 
I had better stop going with you.” 

She said, “Why, John, I am very 
much surprised to hear you say that. 
You have been going with me for a 
long time and I had hoped that one 
of these days we might be married.” 

He replied, “I just don’t think I can 
marry you. I’d rather not tell you the 
reason why but I don’t think it would 
be fair to you.” 

She persisted, as these young ladies 
sometimes will, until he finally told 
her: “Well, I’ll tell you, I hate to con- 
fess it but my father is in the peniten- 
tiary and I don’t think that under those 
circumstances I ought to marry you.” 

She said, “That’s perfectly all right, 
John; my father is in the state legis- 
lature, so we're even.” [Laughter.] 

I am not going to call any names 
tonight but I really have been double- 
crossed. When I was invited to speak 
on this program I said, “Certainly I 
have nothing that I can say of interest 
to librarians.”’ I imagine my daughter 
here and some of my friends in Rich- 
mond will question whether I even 
know where the library is! But they 
said, “Oh, you ean talk about some- 
thing.” 

I said, “If you will give me a sub- 
ject I will speak.” 

They said, “All right, we will give 
you a subject.” 

I haven’t received that subject up to 
this time, so if I have nothing to talk 
about tonight I want you to realize 
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that it is not my fault but rather the 
fault of the committee who very kindly 
asked me to speak to you. 

When I began to consider what I 
should talk about I could not help but 
think about little Johnny who sat in 
the classroom and the teacher said, 
“Johnny, take 5 from 9 and what is the 
difference?” 

He said, “That’s just what I sy, 
teacher; it sounds like a lot of foolish- 
ness to me, I don’t see any difference 
at all.” [Laughter. | 

But really and truly there is so much 
to talk about in this present world 
emergency that the difficulty is not de- 
termining what particular thing to talk 
about but rather deciding just what one 
can leave out. 

Today you have taken a very inter- 
esting trip. You have been through 
what we in Virginia call the Cradle of 
Democracy. Although I have no in- 
clination tonight to enter into any dis- 
pute with some of your New England 
members who are attending your con- 
ference, we do claim in Virginia that 
at Jamestown you saw the site of the 
first permanent English settlement on 
the American continent which took 
place on May 13, 1607. 

It was there, also, where on July 30, 
1619, in the choir of a small frame 
church, the first representative legis- 
lative assemblage met on North Ameri- 
can soil. That Assembly was composed 
of two bodies: the Council which rep- 
resented the King, with councilors ap- 
pointed by the King; the House of 
Burgesses, which was composed of 
members elected from the various bor- 
oughs of Virginia. That legislative as- 
semblage was the predecessor of the 
present General Assembly of Virginia. 

At Williamsburg you saw the College 
of William and Mary, the second oldest 
college in the United States. It was 
there that Thomas Jefferson, that great 
democrat, got his early training: that 
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outstanding exponent of democracy who 
drafted the American Declaration of 
Independence; who drafted the Virginia 
statute of religious freedom; who 
founded the University of Virginia, and 
was the father of the public school sys- 
tem in this country. 

At Yorktown you saw the site where 
Lord Cornwallis surrendered on Oc- 
tober 19, 1781, which finally wrested 
the independence of our country from 
Britain. 

I could go on and name many more, 
but I believe with these historical sites 
you may well recognize that we can 
properly lay claim to having in Vir- 
ginia the Cradle of Democracy. In 
view of that fact, I do not believe that 
you would censure me very much to- 
night if I would talk somewhat about 
our American democracy. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this is one of the few places 
in the world today where you can talk 
about democracy. 

Our forefathers who established this 
democracy had very definite convic- 
tions. They believed in certain princi- 
ples. They believed that man had cer- 
tain inalienable rights which could not 
be taken away from him. They had 
seen dictators, they had seen despots; 
and they recognized that when they 
created a state there were likely to be 
despots, there were likely to be dic- 
tators. Therefore, in order that this 
government which they were founding 
might not wrest those inalienable rights 
from the people, they adopted a con- 
stitution, and they set up in that con- 
stitution a dictatorship. It was the 
first thing they did. 

In the first three lines of the Con- 
stitution they named the dictator that 
this government was going to have 
when they said, “We, the people . 
do ordain and establish this Constitu- 
tion for the United States of America.” 
And consequently, although we have a 
dictatorship in this country, we, the 
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people, are the dictators, and we have 
prescribed in the Constitution how far 
the government can go in governing 
our people, and we have said in that 
Constitution that certain inalienable 
rights and privileges must be recog- 
nized. We have said that there must be 
freedom of religion; we have said that 
there must be freedom of the press; we 
have said that there must be freedom of 
assemblage; we have said that there 
must be freedom of speech—that they 
are inalienable rights which no govern- 
ment has a right to take away from 
us. They established those principles; 
they were willing to fight for them; 
they were willing to die for them, as 
many of them did. 

No sooner had they established those 
principles than they said: “Now for 
our own defense, for our own protec- 
tion, we are going to say that we will 
not permit foreign aggression in our 
land,” and back in those days when 
the government was weak, when it had 
little to defend itself, our President 
promulgated the Monroe Doctrine, and 
the nation went into several wars, as 
you will recall, to defend those prin- 
ciples. 

They have handed down to us the 
priceless heritage of liberty, freedom 
and democracy, and these have become 
so commonplace in this land that we 
have taken them for granted, although 
one of those founders said that “Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty.” We 
have accepted them as heritages that 
could not be taken away from us by 
anyone. We have sat back and said: 
“We are a free people; we shall always 
enjoy freedom and liberty in America.” 

But today, unfortunately, there is a 
force alive in the world with one 
thought, and one thought alone—the 
thought of world domination; the 
thought that man has no inalienable 
rights; that all power is vested in the 
state. And that force, which is loose 
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in the world today, is challenging these 
principles which we hold dear. It is 
challenging our liberty, our freedom, 
our democracy. 

Let there be no doubt about the fact 
that the war which is being waged to- 
day is not a war between England and 
Germany; it is not a war between Ger- 
many and Russia; it is not a war be- 
tween countries of Europe; but it is a 
war between certain ideologies of gov- 
ernment, and the question involved is 
not who shall win but rather whether 
democracy shall survive or whether 
totalitarianism shall rule the world; 
whether we shall have liberty or sup- 
pression; whether we shall have free- 
dom or slavery. 

To my mind there has never been 
any doubt as to what position America 
would take when a challenge of this 
kind came, and yet I cannot help won- 
dering at times to what extent we are 
responsible for the condition which now 
prevails. We have a war of ideologies, 
it is true; and yet I do not think any- 
one can doubt the fact that this war 
has certain economic beginnings, has 
a certain economic basis, because had 
it not been for the economic conditions 
that existed in Germany, Hitler could 
never have arisen to the position of 
power that he now occupies in Ger- 
many and in the world. And I can- 
not help wondering at times if we are 
not in some sense responsible for that 
condition. 

Let us for a few moments go back 
for a period. Our forefathers estab- 
lished a wonderful government. Un- 
der that government the United States 
has experienced the greatest prosper- 
ity that has ever been known by any 
nation on the face of the earth. We 
have grown into one of the most pow- 
erful nations of the world. As a mat- 
ter of fact, at the time the last World 
War ended the balance of power in the 
world had changed from Europe, where 
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it had been previously, to the United 
States of America. 

President Wilson, that great ideolo- 
gist, recognized that fact. He recog- 
nized it to the point that he broke all 
precedents and went personally to Eur- 
ope in order that he might sit at the 
peace table and dictate some of the 
terms of peace. He may have been 
wrong (I certainly am not going to 
argue tonight whether he was right or 
whether he was wrong); but he realized 
that at that peace table treaties would 
be signed which would either mean 
peace or future wars—and we had 
fought that war, you remember, as “a 
war to end wars,” as “a war to make 
the world safe for democracy.” They 
were sacred phrases that were on every- 
one’s lips when we were fighting. He 
saw that if it was to be “a war to end 
war” there must be a just peace, and 
vet when he arrived in Europe he found 
sitting around the peace table men 
whose hearts were bent on revenge. 
They had suffered tremendously; they 
wanted to make someone pay for their 
suffering, and I think he realized that 
it was absolutely impossible so soon 
after the fighting had ceased for that 
group to take a calm and dispassion- 
ate view of the situation and to agree 
upon a just peace. 

Therefore, he insisted that, what- 
ever might be the peace terms, we must 
have a League of Nations, with the 
idea that even though the peace terms 
were not just, as time passed, changes 
could be made in the treaties and any 
injustices which had been imposed 
around the table might be subsequently 


eliminated and the causes of future 
wars might be removed. 
He came back to America. The 


United States at that time, as I said, 
was one of the most powerful nations 
of the earth. It occupied a position of 
power; it occupied a position of lead- 
ership. Then we decided that we did 
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not want the responsibility that goes 
with that power; we decided that we 
did not want to assume the responsi- 
bility which naturally fell to us as one 
of the leading nations, and consequently 
we refused to join the League of Na- 
tions. We refused to enter che World 
Court; and then we started quoting 
the words of George Washington—that 
famous Virginian who spoke for his 
time—that we ought “to steer clear 
of permanent alliances with any por- 
tion of the foreign world.” We decided 
that we wanted to have nothing to do 
with the rest of the world. Let them 
settle their disputes; we will not have 
anything to do with their quarrels. We 
will remain aloof from their bickerings 
here in the United States; we will adopt 
a policy of isolation. And we strictly 
followed that course. 

Geimany said, ‘““We cannot stand the 
terms of the peace treaty.” Then fol- 
lowed the terrible situation where the 
economics of the world were not able 
to stand the strain. We went into the 
depression, all the time holding our- 
selves aloof. As a matter of fact, when 
people were starving in Europe, many 
of them hungry in our own land, we 
killed hogs to keep the prices up; we 
plowed under crops to maintain prices. 

When the war broke out, professing 
that we had no love for aggressors, 
that we believed in democracy, and, 
almost aligning ourselves with those 
who are opposing the forces of aggres- 
sion, we still continued to furnish the 
aggressors with the accouterments of 
war so that they might conduct their 
campaigns. 

It seems to me at the present time 
we must recognize in America that if 
this war has taught us nothing else up 
until this time it has definitely taught 
us that we are in the world and that 
we must be a part of the world, and 
that we can no longer isolate ourselves 
but rather that we must shoulder our 
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responsibility in world affairs in order 
that we may maintain and defend those 
things which we hold sacred. 47 

I do not believe that there is one in 
this room tonight who will not agree 
that we cannot permit Germany to 
dominate the world. What would life 
be worth? As a matter of fact, if 
Germany were to dominate the world 
we would all be out of a job. They 
have no law in Germany today. They 
have no need for lawyers; they have no 
need for law books. The only code in 
Germany is the will of the dictator, 
and we have seen in the last few months 
how frequently that can change. 

I do not know how many of you 
read the article’ of just a few weeks 
ago appearing in the American Bar 
Association Journal that was written 
by a refugee lawyer, in which he 
pointed out the fact that the legal pro- 
fession in Germany had _ practically 
been exterminated under the Hitler re- 
gime. The few lawyers who are left 
to practice in the country dare not op- 
pose the will of the Gestapo. If so, 
they soon find themselves in concen- 
tration camps. 

Do we want that condition in the 
United States? Do we want to give up 
cur liberty? Do we want to give up 
our freedom? Do we want to give up 
our justice? Do we want a regime un- 
der which there is no rule of law, no 
rule of reason; and the will of a ruth- 
less dictator is supreme? When such 
a force is threatening the world and is 
threatening all of our free institutions 
we cannot isolate ourselves and hold 
ourselves aloof. Therefore, we must 
defend those principles. Our President 
aptly phrased our position in his re- 
cent speech when he said that we as 
Americans prefer to die standing on 
our feet rather than to live on our 


1 Herzperc, AkNo A., The Situation of the 
Lawyer in Germany, 27-A. B. A. J. 294 (1941). 
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knees. I believe that echoes the views 
of the American people as a whole. 
Therefore it goes without saying that 
we must render such aid as we can at 
the present time to England and to 
those other countries who are fighting 
to stop the aggressor. 

And yet I think it goes beyond that 
because sooner or later peace will come. 
If, after this war is over, we are con- 
tent to sit back and see someone else 
determine the terms of that peace we 
will probably find that twenty years 
later we will have to go back and again 
defend those principles for which we 
have stood throughout the years. We 
must see to it that when a peace is 
concluded it shall be a just peace, and 
I dare say at the conclusion of this war 
no one is going to have a greater voice 
at the peace council than the United 
States. Unless we raise our voice in 
favor of justice, in favor of liberty, in 
favor of freedom, we will see another 
peace concluded that probably will be 
just as shortlived. 

And then there must be readjust- 
ments, there must be a reorganization, 
and certainly it behooves us as the 
champions of democracy to cooperate 
with the other nations of the world 
towards the establishment of a new 
order. Not the new order which Hit- 
ler is proclaiming today, which is 
neither “new” nor “order’’; but rather 
a new world order based upon freedom 
and justice in which all peoples every- 
where may enjoy life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. [Applause. | 

Mr. Roatre: Mr. Toastmaster, I 
know I express the views of everyone 
here when I express sincere apprecia- 
tion for the message our speaker has 
given us—a message that gives his own 
convictions and the convictions that 
I am sure all of us share, at least in 
substance if not in detail. Therefore 
I would like to move that we have a 


rising vote of thanks to our speaker 
for coming tonight and giving us this 
[Applause, the assembly ris- 


message. 
ing. } 

ToOaSTMASTER Hitt: We are very 
happy, Mr. Gary, that you spoke to 
us in the serious vein in which you did 
this evening. I feel that we know that 
this is our war; that we all know that 
we are defending democracy; and, as 
you pointed out, we must not forget 
that the balance of power has shifted 
and that if we are going to save this 
democracy we must maintain the bal- 
ance of power and we must assume our 
place in world affairs. As you stated, 
we are paying the penalty for failing 
to do so. We paid the penalty when we 
failed to assert leadership just before 
the fall of the Bruening government. 
It was not essential or necessary for 
that government to fall in Germany; 
we did not desire that the government 
fallin Germany. But the democracies, 
this democracy failed itself in leader- 
ship and, as you have said, we got Hit- 
lerism. 

In one last word, as you pointed out, 
we must not. forget that democracy is 
the only government which speaks for 
itself, and I am going to ask this mem- 
bership as it goes back to the East, the 
South, the West and the North, indi- 
vidually to assume leadership in our 
own small way seriously—as seriously 
as you assumed your leadership here 
tonight in addressing us—and that each 
and every one of us go back home de- 
manding that we are willing and even 
ready to fight for democracy, not to- 
morrow but, if necessary, today. [Ap- 
plause. | 

We will adjourn the meeting until 
tomorrow morning. If the Garys do 
have a few minutes that they can give 
us, we hope they will join our family 
circle. 

{Adjournment at ten o’clock.] 
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MONDAY MORNING SESSION—June 30, 1941 


The meeting was called to order at 
ten-ten o’clock by President Morse. 

PRESIDENT Morse: With your per- 
mission, we will take up first the re- 
ports of the various committees. If 
things go along on schedule, we should 
finish by noon. The first report you 
will notice on our program is the report 
of the Committee on List of Law Li- 
braries—Chairman Margaret D. Ste- 
vens, Law Librarian of the University 
of Arizona. Mrs. Stevens has submitted 
a report which will be printed in the 
JOURNAL. 

The noteworthy thing that the com- 
mittee has done this year is the publi- 
cation of the list, through the courtesy 
of the Commerce Clearing House, in 
separate form, which we have found 
very useful. If any members have sug- 
gestions about that I wish that they 
would write to the committee. The 
list seems to be in a very usable form 
and I think it is a grand improvement 
over the old system. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
LIST OF LAW LIBRARIES 


Your Committee on List of Law Li- 
braries wishes to report that the 1940 
List of Law Libraries in the United 
States and Canada was_ published 
through the generous courtesy of Com- 
merce Clearing House, Inc., in Decem- 
ber of 1940 and was distributed to all 
members of the American Association 
of Law Libraries. 

Since the 1940 List had been delayed 
from the usual spring publication date 
until fall, 1940, it was felt that the 
completion of the 1941 List might well 
be held up until the fall of 1941. How- 
ever, the majority of the law libraries 
have already been contacted and the 
statistics are in the hands of the com- 
mittee. So far, the names of 11 librar- 
ies of over 5,000 volumes which had not 


been listed previously have been added 
to the list for this year. It is suggested 
that any member of the Association 
who may have noticed any omission in 
the 1940 List would perform a service 
to the Association by reporting such 
omission to the chairman of this com- 
mittee. All such corrections will be 
welcomed and appreciated. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Marcarer D. Stevens, Chairman 

Haze, A. ANDERSON 

HELEN Boyp 

MARGUERITE Doran 

ELIZABETH FINLEY 

GEORGE A. JOHNSTON 

FRANKLYN 8. JUDSON 

Lypia L. KirscHNER 

ArtHUR LENHOFF 

MarGUERITE D. Lyons 

Ina R. PrRipGen 

HazeL REED 

DorotHy SCARBOROUGH 

RicHarp M. WELLING 

PRESIDENT Morse: The next report 
is the report of the Committee on 
State Bar Association Reports and Pub- 
lications by Miss Pauline Gee of Yale 
University Law Library. She has sub- 
mitted this report which contains data 
on all of the various bar publications. 
With your permission, we will file the 
report and will have the material ap- 
pear in the JourNnaL. If there are any 
questions, they can be answered by 
referring to this report which will be 
here at the reporter’s desk. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
STATE BAR ASSOCIATION 
REPORTS 


In reading over some of the recent 
Reports of the Committees on Bar 
Association Reports we find the follow- 
ing suggestions offered in 1939 by for- 


mer President Baxter. “My only sug- 
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gestion for your Report would be that 
it might be helpful to have the report 
include information on each Bar associ- 
ation publication, whether or not there 
has been any change, particularly as 
to source of distribution. It would also 
be helpful if your report would set out 
whether or not exchanges can be ar- 
ranged. The publication of such in- 
formation would doubtless save consid- 
erable fruitless correspondence on the 
part of individual librarians.” Accord- 
ingly the members of this committee 
sent out questionnaires to the secretar- 
ies of the state associations, the results 
of which are tabulated below. 


ALABAMA Strate Bar Assocration. No Pro- 
ceedings published since 1931, uncertain as 
to publication in 1942. 

Sratre Bar or Arizona. Proceedings not pubs 
lished. 

Bar Association or ARKANSAS. 1940 Report 
latest published. Available Secretary. 
Stare Bar or CauirorniA. 1939 Report latest 

published. Available Secretary. 

Covorapo Bar Association. 1940 Report latest 
published. (Letter from Secretary reports 
“By action of the Board of Governors on 
April 26, 1941, the publishing of separate 
volumes of annual reports will be discon- 
tinued as such, and the Proceedings will 
be published in Dicta.”) 

Strate Bar Association or Connecticut. Re- 
ports are published in the Connecticut Bar 
Journal, usually in the October number. 
“Law libraries are put on the mailing list 
by request, copies free.” Geo. H. Cohen, 
editor, 750 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 

De._awareE Strate Bar Association. “Proceed- 
ings are recorded but not published.” An 
occasional Yearbook containing a listing 
of officers, committees, by-laws, etc., is pub- 
lished. 1940/41 Latest issue. 

Fiorma State Bar Association. Proceedings 
are published in the Florida Law Journal 
Price $5, P. O. Box 466, Tallahassee. 

Georocta Bar Association. 1940 Report latest 
published. Available Secretary. 

Ipano Strate Bar. 1940 Report latest pub- 
lished. Free to libraries and Associations. 

Inuinots State Bar Assocration. 1939 Report 
latest published. Proceedings now published 
in the Illinois Bar Journal, May and June 
numbers. Distributed by the Journal, 704 


First National Bank Bldg., Springfield, III. 
“as gifts ‘to libraries, on exchange for other 
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legal periodicals, and for sale other than to 
libraries at $2. 

InNprANA State Bar Association. Reports are 
published in the Indiana Law Journal. 
Iowa Strate Bar Association. Proceedings 
and reports formerly published in the Jowa 
Bar Review, a supplement to the Jowa Law 
Review, will now be published in the News 


letter issued by the Association. Available 
on exchange. 
Bar AssociaTION oF Kansas. Proceedings 


are published in the Journal oj the Bm 
Association of Kansas. 

Kentucky Strate Bar Assocration. 1940 Re- 
port latest published. Standard Printing 
Co. $1.50. 

Louisiana State Bar Association. “Has not 
published Proceedings since 1934. We hope 
to publish certain portions of the proceed- 
ings from 1935 through 1941. The pro- 
ceedings referred to are those of the vol- 
untary Louisiana State Bar Association 
that was created in 1847 and became ex- 
tinct on April 18, 1941, with the creation 
of the Louisiana State Bar Association (the 
same name) under the rule making power 
of the Supreme Court. No doubt the pro- 
ceedings of the new Association for 1941 


will be published and distributed.” Letter 
of Charles Fenner, Jr., Secretary. 
Srate Bar or Lovistana. Report of first 


meeting. 1934-35 

Maine Strate Bar Association. 1938-39 Re- 
port latest published. Obtainable from 
Maine State Library. 

Mary.anp Strate Bar Association. 1939 Re- 
port latest published. Available on ex- 
change. Library Company of the Balti- 
more Bar, Court House. 

MicuicaNn Srate Bar Association. Proceed- 
ings are published in the Michigan State 
Bar Journal. Price $3.50. 

Mrnnesora Strate Bar Association. Proceed- 
ings are published in the Minnesota Lau 
Review. 

Mississipp1 State Bar. Proceedings are pub- 
lished in the Mississippi Law Journal. 

Missourrt Bar AssociaTION. Procee¢lings are 
published in the Missouri Bar Journal. 

Montana Bar Assoctration. 1929-1936 (lv) 
Report latest. published. 

NesrasKA State Bar Association. Proceed- 
ings are published in the Nebraska Lau 
Bulletin. Available on exchange with 
Nebraska State Library. 

Srate Bar or Nevapa. Proceedings published 
in the Nevada State Bar Journal. Price $1. 

Bar ASSOCIATION OF THE State or New Hamp- 
sure. 1938-39 Report latest published 

















(n. s. v. 7 no. 3) Available on exchange 
with New Hampshire State Library. 

New Jersey Stare Bar Association. 1940 
Report latest published. Available on ex- 
change with other Bar associations. 

State Bar or New Mexico. 1940 Report 
latest published. Gratis. 

New York Strate Bar Association. 1940 
Report latest published. Available on ex- 
change with New York State Law Library. 

Nortu Carouina Bar AssocraTion. 1940 Re- 
port latest published. For sale by Secre- 
tary. $1.35. 

North Carouina Strate Bar. 1940 Report 
latest published. Obtainable from Secre- 
tary. Price $1. 

Bar AssociaTION oF NortH Daxora. Pro- 
ceedings are published in the December 
number of North Dakota Bar Briefs. 
Gratis. 

Onto Strate Bar Association. Proceedings 
are published in the Ohio State Bar Asso- 
ciation Report (a weekly publication). 

Strate Bar or OKLAHOMA. Proceedings are 
published in the Oklahoma State Bar 
Journal. 

Orecon State Bar AssociaTion. Proceedings 
are published as Supplement to the Oregon 
Law Review. 

PENNSYLVANIA Bar Association. 1939 Re- 
port latest published. Available on ex- 
change, 112 Market St., Harrisburg. 

Ruope Istanp Bar Association. No Reports 
published since 1929. No immediate pros- 
pect of future publications. 

SoutH Carotina Bar Association. 1939 Re- 
port latest published. Available Secretary. 

Strate Bar or SourH Dakota. Proceedings 
are published in the South Dakota Bar 
Journal. Available on exchange. Secre- 
tary. 

Bar AssociATION OF TENNESSEE. Proceedings 
are published in the Tennessee Law Re- 
view. Available on exchange. 

Strate Bar or Texas. Proceedings are pub- 
lished in the Teras Law Review. 

Uran Srate Bar. Proceedings are published 
in the Utah Bar Bulletin. Available on ex- 
change with other Bar associations. 

VerMONT Bar AssoctaTion. 1939 Report 
latest published. Limited exchange list. 
Secretary. 

Virainta Strate Bar Assoctation. 1939 Re- 
port latest published. For sale by Rich- 
mond Press, Inc. Price $2. 

Virarnta State Bar. 1940 Report latest pub- 
lished. Available Secretary. 

WasHINGTON State Bar Association. Pro- 

ceedings are published in the Washington 

Law Review. 
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West Vircrnta Bar Association. 1939 Re- 
port latest published. For sale at $2, Box 
1372, Charleston, W. Va. 

Stare Bar ASSOCIATION OF WISCONSIN. 1940 
Report latest published. Available on ex- 
change with Wisconsin State Library. 

Wyomine State Bar Association. Nothing 
published since 1933-34. 


Other Bar Association Publications 


Covorapo. “Directory of Colorado Bar law- 
yers,” to be published in Fall 1941. “News- 
letter containing digest of opinions, admin- 
istrative rulings, etc.” 

Inurnois. “Classified register of members, 
second edition, 1940.” $2 per copy. Free 
to law libraries or in exchange for other 
legal publications. Published by Illinois 
State Bar Association, 704 First Natl. Bank 
Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 

Louisiana. “Supreme Court of Louisiana. 
Articles of incorporation of the Louisiana 
State Bar Association. .. .” 

Montana. “Sunderland, Edson R. The pre- 
trial state of litigation.” 

New Hampsuire “Reports of the committee 
on juvenile and domestic relations courts 
of the New Hampshire Bar Association” 
published by The Record Press, Rochester, 
N. H. Free. 

“Addresses of Messrs. Joseph Wentworth 
and Walter Powers of the Boston Bar and 
Remarks of Mr. Justice Marble of New 
Hampshire given at the Legal Institute of 
the midwinter meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Bar Association.” Price 50c for all 
three. Available from Conrad E. Snow, 
Secretary, Rochester, N. H. 
Respectfully submitted, 
PavuLinE E. Gee, Chairman 
Marian GouLpD 


Vircinia W. BREWER 


PRESIDENT Morse: The next report 
will be given by Miss McLaurin con- 
cerning the work of the Committee on 
Law School Library Statistics. I do 
not want to rush matters unduly, but 
if there are statistics and other figures 
which we will have to study, the best 
place naturally will be in the JourNAL. 

Miss McLaurin: That will be per- 
fectly all right with me. 

PRESIDENT Morse: Thank you. We 
will look forward to examining these 
statistics in the JoURNAL. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
LAW SCHOOL LIBRARY 
STATISTICS 


The Committee on Law School Li- 
brary Statistics would like to report 
a very active year. It has cooperated 
with Mr. Roalfe and his Joint Commit- 
tee on Cooperation between the Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries and 


report. A few comments might be in 
order. The previous arrangements of 
these statistics have been by geographic 
divisions; however, since Mr. Roalfe’s 
tabulation was arranged by student en- 
rollment, it was thought best also to 
arrange our tabulation by student en- 
rollment, so as to have a further basis 


of comparison. Below is given a sum- 


Summary of Statistics 


Number of questionnaires sent 
To what libraries sent 


Number returned 
Total number of volumes added for 
chase, gift and exchange 
Average per library 
Total number of books added by purchase 


whole 


country by 


1939-40 1938-39 
O4 104 
Law School Ass’n_ Schools having 
and three foreign over 10,000 
volumes 
M4 87 


pur- 


Smallest number of volumes added during year by purchase, 


gift and exchange 
Largest number of volumes added 
Total spent for books in whole country 

Average per library 
Average cost per volume for country 
Collection available to the public: 

Not available 

Available 

In part 
Central library control: 

Complete control 

Catalogs and clear orders 

Orders and does bookkeeping 

Orders alone 

Catalogs and processes 

Catalogs alone .. 

Orders catalogs and does binding 
Total number of full-time staff 
Total number of part-time staff . 
Total amount spent for staff . 

Average—per school 

per person 


the Association of American Law 
Schools by tabulating statistics gath- 
ered by the Association of American 
Law Schools. It has also collected and 
tabulated more detailed information 
concerning law school libraries which 
is submitted as an appendix' to this 


‘Printed at pages 308-309. 


121,431 135,493 
1,480.8 
93 507 
225 259 
8,296 14,313 
$413,970 $437 864.10 
5,307.30 
$4.42 $4.96 
34 Majority available 
40 
10 


1 Orders—54 no 


12 21 yes 
3 Catalogs—58 no 
5 19 yes 
1 Others—55 no 
4 6 yes 
2 
208 211 
567 605 
$288,085 $302,793.25 
4,432 
1386.41 


mary of statistics as gathered for the 
year of 1939-40 by this committee and 
those gathered for the year 1938-39. A 
study of the two years will reveal cer- 
tain salient points—noticeably that the 
amount of money spent for books and 
staff has decreased for the last year. 
This might, in part, be accounted for 
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by the fact that this year three less 
questionnaires were returned. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Lituian McLaurin, Chairman 
ADELINE ADAMS 

A. Mercer DANIEL 

FRANCES FARMER 

Marce._ta HouLton 
KATHERINE O’CONNOR 


PRESIDENT Morse: Mr. Poldervaart, 
if you are ready we will hear the report 
of the Special Committee on Local Law 
Library Service. 

{Mr. Poldervaart gave an abstract 
of the committee report, the full text 
of which is printed below. |] 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COM- 
MITTEE ON LOCAL LAW 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


Community Law Libraries 


By the term “community law li- 
braries,”’ for the purposes of this report, 
we restrict ourselves to that group of 
community libraries established for the 
use of lawyers in a particular locality 
or a small geographical area, county, 
city, or district, which are supported 
in whole or in a large measure by 
public funds, whether that be through 
taxation, imposition of filing fees, 
recording fees, ete. In our report a 
year ago we mentioned the fact that 
this is the type of community law 
library which should be the ultimate 
objective if completely adequate local 
service is to be established under most 
circumstances. (33 Law Liprary Jour- 
NAL 228 (1940).) Our study this year 
has borne out this proposition. How- 
ever, it has also shown that various 
methods of maintaining such libraries 
have proved more satisfactory than 
others. To study and analyze these 
different plans of support has been one 
of the responsibilities of this commit- 
tee and we accordingly submit here- 


with a digest of legislative enactments 
of various states under which com- 
munity law libraries have been or are 
now being established together with re- 
ports as to the success of operation 
under these various statutes, wherever 
such information has been obtained 
during the course of this study. 

In Arizona 25 per cent of all fees 
collected by the clerk of the superior 
court in each county, and such ad- 
ditional percentage of such receipts as 
the board of supervisors may authorize, 
are placed in a county law library 
fund. This fund must be used to pur- 
chase books for county law libraries 
under the direction of the judge of the 
superior court. (1931 Session Laws of 
Arizona, page 22; 1939 Arizona Code, 
Annotated, Sec. 34-129.) It is to be 
noted that this act is an amendment 
of an earlier statute (Sec. 1486, Ari- 
zona Revised Code, 1928) which did 
not permit additional authorization 
above the 25 per cent, indicating that 
the one-fourth allotment proved in- 
adequate in counties where the amount 
of legal business was limited and the 
income from such fees was small. The 
law now does provide adequately for 
the law library needs of the counties. 
There are, however, certain additions 
which might clarify the law, reports 
Mrs. Margaret D. Stevens, librarian, 
University of Arizona College of Law. 
It is uncertain whether fines should be 
included in “all fees” and there is 
considerable argument that this al- 
lotted money should take care not only 
of the purchase of books but also the 
repair of them. It has also been sug- 
gested that the act could be improved 
by providing that purchase and main- 
tenance of physical equipment and 
costs incident to the operation of such 
library should be a charge against the 
budget of the superior court of each 
county. 

California—California county law 
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de- 


admirably 
scribed by Herbert V. Clayton in a re- 
cent article in 32 Law Liprary Jour- 


libraries have been 


NAL 322 (1939). In summary, the li- 
braries are organized under the Politi- 
cal Code, secs. 4190 to 4204, and 4300; 
income is derived from a fee of one 
dollar for each suit filed in certain 
courts, and in addition the county 
supervisors may contribute not over 
one hundred dollars a month to the 
law library fund, besides providing 
quarters; control is given to a board 
of five members, of whom three are 
usually superior court judges. The 
powers of the board are similar to those 
of trustees under California general 
library laws. The use of the library 
is open to all, but removal of books is 
restricted to the judiciary and members 
of the bar, as prescribed by each 
library board. A section of the county 
public library law permits the law li- 
brary board to make an agreement for 
operation of the law library by the 
staff of the public library. In the case 
of counties with small income this 
option is advantageous, but is little 
used. Extreme variation exists be- 
tween the counties in the size of library 
and quality of service, due to the dif- 
ference in numbers of suits, which are 
the principal basis of income. 

In Colorado need for better local law 
library service appears to be a live 
question. John C. Banks, Grand 
Junction, Colo., secretary of the Mesa 
County Bar Association, reports that 
his association successfully sponsored 
legislation this year to amend Sec. 9, 
Chap. 45, Colorado Statutes Anno., 
1935, to give express authorization to 
counties in the state to levy a tax for 
establishment and maintenance of 
county law libraries. Secretary Wil- 
liam Hedges of the Colorado Bar As- 
sociation reports, however, that three 
counties (Jefferson with county seat at 
Golden, Pueblo county at Pueblo, and 
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Denver county at Denver) had pre- 
viously established community law li- 
braries supported by the county, sup- 
plemented by donations from local at- 
torneys for special books, but there ap- 
peared to be some question as to the 
legal authority for establishing such 
county law libraries. 

In Connecticut each county has a 
law library supported by the state 
through yearly appropriations. New 
Haven county has two, one in New 
Haven and one in Waterbury. The 
county law libraries at Hartford, 
Bridgeport and New Haven are re- 
ported as large, and the libraries in 
counties with smaller population as 
adequate. The law books in the state 
library at Hartford are also available 
to anyone who wishes to consult them, 
and “in these days of automobiles,” 
reports Mr. James E. Wheeler, secre- 
tary of the State Bar Association of 
Connecticut, “it is very simple to go 
to Hartford if the local law library does 
not contain the necessary authorities.” 

DeLaWarRE FEE SysTEM ADEQUATE 

Delaware has a system of county law 
libraries which furnishes support 
through criminal fines, supplemented 
by gifts. See. 4314, Revised Code of 
Delaware, 1935, provides that “all mon- 
ies recovered upon forfeited bail bonds 
and recognizances taken for appearance 
in the Court of General Sessions of the 
state in and for New Castle and Sussex 
counties and in the Court of Oyer and 
Terminer in the two counties, as well 
as 50 per cent of all monies paid as 
fines by persons sentenced for crime in 
either of these courts, shall be set 
apart and kept in a fund to be used 
from time to time to acquire, main- 
tain and care for law libraries for the 
courts in New Castle and Sussex coun- 
ties.” (28 Delaware Laws, Chap. 235.) 
This svstem of county libraries fulfills 
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the local needs, the secretary of the 
Delaware Bar Association reports. 
The Florida legislature declared in 
1937 by legislative enactment that 
members of the bar are officers of the 
courts of that state and as such ought 
at all times to have access to an ade- 
quate law library in order that those 
seeking the services of counsel might be 
competently and professionally advised 
and represented; that a great number 
of the members of the bar did not have 
access to an adequate law library so 
that they might advise themselves upon 
the law of the land and that it was in 
the interests of the general welfare and 
public interest of the state that law 
library facilities be opened up for them. 
(Chap. 17720, Acts of 1937, sec. 1.) 
The Dade County, Florida, law li- 
brary at Miami was established in 
1937. Chapters 17720 and 18013, taxes 
each member of the bar in counties of 
180,000 or more population (Dade 
county only qualifies) an occupational 
license tax, of which ten dollars is set 
aside in a law library fund, to be ex- 
pended on the order of the senior cir- 
cuit judge; in addition, space for the 
library is provided in the county court- 
house. The income of approximately 
$5,000.00 a year is spent on books and 
supplies. Other income derived under 
Acts of 1939, ch. 19078, providing that 
one dollar for each suit filed shall be 
paid into the law library fund. This 
income, of $9,000.00, is spent for li- 
brarians’ salaries and air-conditioning 
of judges’ chambers and the library. 
Three trustees, appointed by the sen- 
ior circuit judge for a four-year period 
from the members of the bar, adminis- 
ter library affairs and purchase books. 
The librarian and assistant are both 
attorneys. The fund assures a mini- 
mum law library at present, with the 
Reporter System, early reports prior to 
the system, special annotated series, 
citators, and many texts. As the col- 
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lection grows in size, users increase rap- 
idly. Mrs. J. Mullens Smith, librarian, 
says: “I understand that both Tampa 
and Jacksonville are establishing 
county law libraries under other and 
recent acts of the legislature. Except 
for the supreme court library and the 
university law libraries . . . | know of 
no other.” 

In Idaho the community law library 
problem is partly solved by an un- 
usual Supreme Court set-up. The Su- 
preme Court sits at different times of 
year in Boise, Pocatello and Lewiston, 
and it maintains a state law library in 
each of these three cities. The librar- 
ies are supported in part by appropria- 
tion and in part by attorneys’ admis- 
sion fees. The University law library 
at Moscow, entirely supported by ap- 
propriation, provides facilities in 
another part of the state. Sec. 4-104, 
Idaho Code Annotated. (See. 4, Chap. 
187, Laws of 1927) provides that all 
fees paid by attorneys at law upon their 
admission to practice, all fees paid by 
notaries public upon their appointment, 
and any other moneys and fees required 
by law to be paid into the state law 
library fund are considered as appro- 
priated for the use and benefit of the 
state law libraries. (See also Sec. 4, 
Chap. 86, Laws of 1925, which was 
amended by this 1927 act.) 

In Illinois, practically all of the 
counties are given some room in the 
courthouse for a law library, but these 
libraries are frequently limited to the 
Illinois Supreme and Appellate Court 
Reports and Illinois statutes designed 
for the use of the judges. In about fif- 
teen counties the Board of Supervisors 
contributes some money toward the 
upkeep of a somewhat more extensive 
law library, but even in these cases 
the amount appropriated rarely ex- 
ceeds $500.00 a year, and usually is 
much less. On the whole, the local law 
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library situation in Illinois is entirely 
inadequate. 

In Kansas each attorney who resides 
and practices in a county which has 
a population of 43,000 or more is re- 
quired to pay an annual registration 
fee of $10.00, provided a majority of 
the members of the bar of the county 
elect to come under the provisions of 
the law. (General Statutes of Kansas, 
1939 Supp., Sees. 19-1308 and 19-1311.) 
Also a library fee of $1.00 is taxed in 
all cases, civil and criminal, including 
appeals from city, justice of the peace 
and police courts. The act is not ap- 
plicable in counties where the state 
maintains a law library, nor in counties 
having a population of less than 50,000 
unless the bar of the county was main- 
taining a library and a state teachers 
college is situated therein. Fees col- 
lected are used to maintain a law li- 
brary in the county court house or other 
suitable place which is to be provided 
and maintained by the board of county 
commissioners with the judges of the 
district court of the county and two 
members of the bar appointed by them 
acting as trustees. In counties with a 
population of more than 125,000 and 
having an assessed valuation of more 
than $150,000,000.00 the trustees may 
release the board of county commission- 
ers from the duty of maintaining the li- 
brary in the court house or other suit- 
able place and may maintain it in some 
other suitable place not provided by 
the county commissioners. In these 
counties there are five trustees, two of 
whom are district judges and three 
members of the bar of the county, se- 
lected by the county bar association. 
(House Bill No. 338, 1941 Legislature.) 
All registered members of the _ bar, 
judges and county officials have free 
use of these libraries in accordance 
with the rules and regulations estab- 
lished by the trustees. At present only 
six counties qualify under these various 
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acts, and one of these does not main- 
tain a law library. 

In Kentucky, statutes (Sec. 2438c-8, 
Carroll’s Kentucky Statutes Annotated, 
1936 Revision; Chap. 63, Kentucky 
Acts, 1930) provide for establishment 
in the county seat of a county law li- 
brary. The fiscal court is authorized to 
appropriate from the general court 
fund to pay for legal text books, de- 
cisions of the courts of other states as 
well as for decisions of the Court of 
Appeals of Kentucky where books 
furnished by the state have been lost. 
Ibid., Sec. 2438c-10. Any person may 
use the books in the library but books 
may not be taken from the library ex- 
cept by officials and by attorneys-at- 
law who are allowed to take them into 
the court rooms but not elsewhere. 
Tbid., See. 2438e-11. 

Maine law provides that when seven 
or more persons desire to be incorpor- 
ated as proprietors of a county law 
library they may do so by applying in 
writing to any justice of the peace in 
the county, who may issue his warrant 
directed to one of the applicants, re- 
quiring him to call a meeting thereof 
at such time and place as the justice 
may appoint. (Laws of Maine, 1929, 
Chap. 164; Revised Statutes, 1930, 
Chap. 70, See. 1.) Under Sec. 12, Chap. 
70, Revised Statutes, 1930, where five 
or more attorneys reside in a county, 
any five of them may procure them- 
selves and the other attorneys resident 
in the county to be incorporated as a 
county law library association for the 
purpose of establishing a county law 
library. The treasurer of the associa- 
tion is under See. 13 of this same act 
authorized to receive moneys from the 
county treasurer and bequests and 
gifts for forming a law library. See. 
9, Chap. 16, Revised Statutes, 1930, to- 
gether with certain amendments as to 
amounts provided for in Chapter 168, 
Laws of 1931, authorizes the treasurer 
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of each county to pay a specified 
amount of money to the treasurer of 
the county law library association for 
use and benefit of the law library. The 
county treasurer is in addition § re- 
quired to pay to the treasurer of the 
law library association of his county 
all money received from persons ad- 
mitted upon motion to practice in the 
courts of record. 

Maryland statutes have for many 
years provided for allowances from 
fines for maintenance of law libraries 
in the state. The last enactment, Chap. 
59, Laws of Special session, 1936, page 
205, provides that one-half of the fines 
imposed and recognizances forfeited to 
the Cireuit Courts for the several coun- 
ties of the state shall be paid to the 
clerks of the respective courts, to be 
expended under direction of the judge 
or judges of these courts for augmen- 
tation of the court libraries and one- 
half of the fines and recognizances re- 
ceived by the City Register of Balti- 
more City from the justices of the 
peace of Baltimore and the sheriff of 
Baltimore as adjudged by and accru- 
ing in the Criminal courts of Balti- 
more, and collected and received by or 
through the sheriff, are paid by the 
City Register to the Library Company 
of the Baltimore Bar, but the sum may 
not exceed $3,000 in any one year. The 
counties of Queen Anne’s, Caroline, Ce- 
cil, Anne Arundel and Talbot are ex- 
pressly excluded from operation of the 
act. 

In Massachusetts the treasurer of 
each county must annually pay for the 
support of law libraries such sums as 
may be appropriated therefor by the 
general court, and the county commis- 
sioners shall include in their estimates 
of county expenses a recommended sum 
for these law libraries. Sums so appro- 
priated are to be applied to purchase 
of books and maintenance of the librar- 
ies for use of courts and of citizens. In 


counties which have a law library as- 
sociation the county commissioners 
shall secure from such association rec- 
ommendations as to the amount it 
deems necessary for maintaining the 
law libraries. (Acts and Resolves, 
1935, Chap. 202, page 192.) See also 
Mr. Stebbins’ account on the Massa- 
chusetts County Law Library System 
in 14 Law Liprary JourNAL 69 (1921). 

The Michigan statute provides for 
county law libraries (Vol. 22, See. 27 
2224, Mich. Statutes Anno.; Mason’s 
1940 Cumulative Supplement, Sec. 
15179). County treasurers are required 
to credit all fine moneys for violation 
of penal laws to the library fund. It 
is provided further that in counties 
having a population of not less than 
50,000 and not exceeding 500,000 the 
county treasurer shall credit semi- 
annually all fines, penalties and for- 
feitures to the county law library fund, 
up to $1,500.00 in any one year. A spe- 
cial provision is made for the superior 
court of Grand Rapids. In some of the 
populous counties such as Genesee of 
which Flint is the county seat, there 
are fairly good libraries maintained by 
the counties, reports John C. Bills, sec- 
retary of the State Bar of Michigan. 
In the less populous counties the com- 
mon practice is to maintain a small 
library in the court house. “Of course,” 
adds Mr. Bills, “the trouble with these 
small county libraries is that they are 
not able to afford the expense of a 
librarian; and a library without a li- 
brarian is not at all satisfactory.” 

In Minnesota county and district 
bar libraries are maintained by 50¢ 
and $1.00 fees on filing proceedings in 
the courts of the county. The state 
has a complicated collection of laws 
providing for establishment of law 
libraries to meet the requirements of 
particular counties. For instance, in 
counties having a population of 200,000 
or more the district court may au- 
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thorize and require the county board, 
or other body in charge of the court- 
house to furnish rooms therein for a 
law iibrary, whenever a private owner 
of such library offers to furnish and 
maintain it for at least ten years. 
(Sec. 5670, Mason’s 1938 Supplement, 
Minnesota Statutes, 1927). Chap. 129, 
Laws of 1937, provides that in counties 
having an assessed value over $22,- 
800,000, a population of 27,000 to 
28,000, and an area of 90 to 92 town- 
ships, the county board may establish 
a law library. By act of 1933, Chap. 
291, sec. 1, a law library may be es- 
tablished in counties with more than 
475,000 inhabitants. By an act of the 
1935 legislature law libraries are es- 
tablished in counties with a population 
of 220,000 to 330,000. (Acts of 1935, 
Chap. 184, Sec. 1.) Under the act of 
1933 providing for law libraries in 
counties with more than 475,000 in- 
habitants, a filing fee of $1.00 is 
exacted from each party in any civil 
suit, action, or proceeding filed in such 
court (with certain exceptions) and 
under the 1935 act which establishes 
law libraries in counties with 220,000 
to 330,000 inhabitants a fee of 50¢ is 
charged from each party in a civil 
action, suit or proceeding (similar ex- 
ceptions). By Chap. 96, Session Laws 
of 1939, page 149, law libraries are 
established in counties having not less 
than 41 nor more than 43 congressional 
townships, and having an assessed 
valuation of not less than seven nor 
more than eight million dollars, and a 
filing fee of $1.00 is exacted from 
each party in civil suits, actions or 
proceedings in the district courts, with 
usual exceptions. Chap. 325, Laws of 
1939, page 462, authorizes establish- 
ment of a county law library by reso- 
lution of the county board of commis- 
sioners in any county having a popu- 
lation: of more than 35,500 and less 
than 50,000 inhabitants and containing 
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not less than 60 full and fractional 
congressional townships, for the use of 
judges, lawyers, county officials, munic- 
ipal officers and inhabitants of the 
county. A fee of $1.00 in civil suits, 
actions or proceedings is provided, to 
be paid by each party. So far, how- 
ever, there are county law libraries 
only in Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Du- 
luth, reports Arthur C. Pulling, li- 
brarian of the University of Minnesota 
Law School. 

In Montana any law books bought 
for use by county officers are available 
for use of the lawyers in the locality, 
but there are no specific provisions 
for establishment or maintenance of 
county or other local law libraries. 

In Nebraska the statutory provision 
for county law libraries is limited to 
Douglas County, in which Omaha is 
located (Stats. 1929, ch. 51-214), by 
the statement that the county board 
in counties of more than 150,000 popu- 
lation, may, when they deem it advis- 
able, provide for procuring and main- 
taining a suitable law library for 
judges, county attorneys and deputies, 
county officers, and such other persons 
as the county board may deem proper. 
Supervision is entrusted to the judges 
of the district court. 

In Nevada on commencement in, or 
removal to, the district court of any 
county in the state of any civil action, 
proceeding or appeal, the clerk of the 
court is required to set aside from 
the costs received, such sum as shall 
be established by ordinance of the 
county commissioners, not exceeding 
five dollars in any case, for a “Law 
library fund,” to be expended in the 
purchase of law books and periodicals, 
and in maintaining a law library at the 
county seat. In addition, if it appears 
to the board of county commissioners 
that during a five year period, im- 
mediately preceding that debts in- 
curred in establishing and supporting 
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the law library have not been fully 
paid or materially reduced, then the 
board may, at the next annual tax 
levy, levy a special tax upon all tax- 
able property within the county, both 
real and personal, including the net 
proceeds of mines, sufficient to raise a 
sum which will discharge the indebted- 
ness. (Laws of Nevada, 1926-27, page 
74; Nevada Compiled Laws, 1929, 
Sec. 2250.) Maximum use has not 
been made of the provisions of this 
statute, however. In Clark, Elko, and 
Washoe counties, $2.00 are being set 
aside out of each filing fee for support 
of the county law library; in others, 
apparently nothing at all. 

New York had considerable legis- 
lation dealing with law libraries under 
jurisdiction of the Court of Appeals 
and the appellate division libraries 
which are supported by state appro- 
priation. In addition twenty-two su- 
preme court libraries (district li- 
braries) in Brooklyn, Long Island City, 
Riverhead, Catskill, Hudson, Kingston, 
Troy, Monticello, Saratoga Springs, 
Plattsburg, Glen Falls, Utica, Water- 
town, Binghamton, Delhi, Elmira, 
Norwich, Bath, Buffalo, Newburg, 
Poughkeepsie and White Plains, are 
likewise largely supported by means of 
state appropriation. (Baldwins N. Y. 
Consolidated Laws, Anno., 1938, Educ. 
Secs. 1162-1184¢c.) New York also has 
some county law libraries maintained 
by the counties themselves. For a 
more detailed explanation of the New 
York law library system see Miss Anna 
M. Ryan’s paper in 32 Law Liprary 
JOURNAL 308 (1939). 

North Carolina has several local law 
libraries which are maintained under 
local laws, supported by a $1.00 library 
tax on cases in courts of record, ac- 
cording to Dillard 8. Gardner, marshal- 
librarian of the Supreme Court. Bun- 
combe County, North Carolina, law li- 
brary at Asheville is supported by the 


library fee of one dollar in each bill of 
costs of the superior court; and in ad- 
dition, space and maintenance in the 
courthouse are supplied by the county, 
with a deputy clerk of the Superior 
court assigned as librarian. The ad- 
ministration is by a library committee 
of the county bar association. All in- 
come is expended on books, averaging 
about one hundred dollars a month. 
Together with gifts of the libraries of 
retiring attorneys, this amount has 
proved adequate for the needs of the 
local bar and permits increasing serv- 
ice to approximately one hundred 
lawyers for a population of fifty-five 
thousand. “The Library is in constant 
use in the trial of cases, and frequented 
constantly and very largely by the 
younger members of the bar,” accord- 
ing to Mr. J. G. Merrimon, chairman of 
the library committee of the Buncombe 
County Bar Association. Since the 
law establishing a library fee is public- 
local in nature, this provision does not 
apply to other parts of the state. Li- 
braries are reported as existing in 
Charlotte and Durham, but details are 
lacking at this time. 


Oun10 PLAN Is SuccCESSFUL 


In Ohio ever since 1872 (69 Ohio 
Laws 165) certain public funds have 
been made available to the law li- 
braries of each county and today each 
of the 88 counties in the state has a 
local law library supported in part by 
public funds. The original act and 
subsequent amendments permitted por- 
tions of funds in state cases to go 
toward the support of law libraries. 
Municipalities paralleled state statutes 
with municipal ordinances and the 
municipalities thereby received money 
which formerly went to the law li- 
braries. At the 1939 session of the 
General Assembly the Ohio Bar Asso- 
ciation secured enactment of amended 
Senate Bill No. 46 (118 Ohio Laws 
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453) to restore to the local law lh- 
braries funds which had been diverted. 

As the law now stands certain por- 
tions of all moneys collected by munic- 
ipal corporations accruing from fines, 
penalties, forfeited deposits of bail 
bonds or forfeited recognizances taken 
for appearances by municipal courts, 
police or mayor’s courts for offenses 
and misdemeanors brought for prose- 
cution in the name of the municipality 
under penal ordinances, where there is 
in force a state statute under which the 
offenses may be prosecuted, must be 
paid over to the trustees of the law 
library of the county in which the 
municipal corporation is located for 
purchase of law books and main- 
tenance of such law library associa- 
tions. Fifty per cent of moneys col- 
lected by justices of the peace from 
fines, penalties, forfeited recognizances, 
ete., are paid to the law library trus- 
tees. In addition each county of the 


state contributes all moneys arising 
from fines and penalties levied and 
forfeited bail bonds and recognizances 
taken by the common pleas and pro- 


bate courts of such county, up to 
$1,250.00 per annum. Likewise in each 
county 50 per cent of all moneys aris- 
ing from fines, penalties, forfeited de- 
posits and forfeited bail bonds and 
recognizances taken for appearances on 
account of offenses under the liquor 
control act and state traffic laws are 
paid to the trustees of the law library 
association in the county, except that 
not more than $1,200.00 per annum 
received under the liquor control act 
may be so used. 

The effectiveness of this source of 
revenue is illustrated by a schedule 
of receipts from the various sources for 
the period Jan. 1, 1940, to October 1, 
1940, a recapitulation of which follows: 
From cases in the Common Pleas and 
County courts, $17,261.00; municipal 
courts, $42,786.02; mayor’s courts, $8,- 
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331.69; justices of the peace courts, 
$6,749.95; probate courts, $1,100.50; 
liquor and traffie courts, $490.12; and 
receipts which were not tabulated or 
segregated, $4,269.12, making a total 
for the nine-month period of $80,989.06. 

In Oklahoma under Chap. 35, Acts 
of 1939, law libraries were established 
in Cleveland, Kingfisher, Lincoln, Mc- 
Intosh and Texas counties. A library 
fund is created for each county, but 
its derivation varies from county to 
county. In Cleveland county an initial 
$1,000 is taken from the court fund of 
the county and five per cent of all fur- 
ther earned and collected fees which 
accrue to the court fund are earmarked 
for the county law library fund. In 
Kingfisher county $1,500.00 was or- 
dered diverted from the court fund for 
setting up a law library, but no provi- 
sion was made in the act for continua- 
tion of funds. For Lincoln county 
$750.00 was ordered taken from the 
court fund and 10 per cent of all fur- 
ther earned and collected fees accruing 
to the court fund were ordered paid 
into the county law library fund. The 
law library fund for MeIntosh county 
was created by allocating 10 per cent 
of all court funds of the court of that 
county and in addition by assessing an 
annual fee of $5.00 against each active 
member of the bar of the county for 
maintenance of the county law library. 
In Texas county 10 per cent of all court 
funds are diverted to the county law 
library fund. 

In Oregon each county seat has a 
reasonably satisfactory law library lo- 
cated in the court house, reports Mr. 
F. M. Sercombe, secretary of the Oregon 
State Bar. These libraries are supported 
by a surcharge on filing fees. In all 
counties with over 100,000 inhabitants 
the plaintiff or moving party pays a 
$2.00 library fee and each defendant or 
other party a $1.00 library fee in every 
civil suit, action or proceeding filed in 
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either the circuit or the county court. 
The county courts are authorized to 
contract with any law library associa- 
tion maintaining a law library at or 
convenient to the courthouse for use of 
the library by all attorneys admitted to 
practice in the state and are required 
to pay therefor all the library fees col- 
lected pursuant to the act. (Sees. 29- 
117, 29-118, 29-119, Oregon Code of 
1930; Oregon Comp. Laws Anno., 1940, 
Sees. 93-814, 93-815, 93-816.) 

In counties under 100,000 inhabitants 
a similar library fee which is equiva- 
lent to 10 per cent of all other filing fees 
provided by law is authorized when so 
directed by the county court. (Sec. 
29-120, Oregon Code of 1930; Oregon 
Comp. Laws Anno., 1940, See. 93-817). 
In counties where a district court is 
maintained and in which law library 
fees are collected by the clerk of the 
circuit court in civil cases, a library 


fee of 25¢ for plaintiffs and 20¢ for the 
defendants is charged in all cases (ex- 
cepting actions in the small claims de- 


partment) filed in the district court. 
(Oregon Laws of 1935, Chapter 377; 
Ore. Comp. Laws Anno., 1940, 
93-820.) 

South Dakota at one time had two of 
three county law libraries maintained 
by the counties and local lawyers, re- 
ports Karl Goldsmith, Pierre, 8. D., 
secretary of the South Dakota Bar, but 
these have been abandoned. No report 
as to the reasons for these abandon- 
ments has been received. 

In Texas the courts of civil appeals 
are authorized to purchase law books 
out of fees collected under provisions 
of Chap. 104, General Laws of 1935. 
These fees are in addition to funds ap- 
propriated for the law libraries by the 
Legislature. Chap. 303, General and 
Special Laws of 1937, regular session, 
provides for establishment of county 
law libraries in counties having three 
or more district courts sitting for all of 


sec. 
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their terms or some of their terms with 
both civil and criminal jurisdiction. 
For this purpose a tax of $1.00, paid as 
other costs are paid, is collected in each 
case, civil or criminal, except suits for 
delinquent taxes filed in every county 
and/or district civil or criminal court. 
Under earlier legislation a county law 
library may also be established at the 
county seat by the commissioners court 
of any county containing a city of over 
160,000 population and the commis- 
sioners court of such county is author- 
ized to make appropriations therefor 
as necessary properly to maintain and 
operate such library. (Vernon’s Texas 
Revised Civil Statutes, Art. 1697 and 
Art. 1698.) A sum of fifty cents in each 
case, civil or criminal, is added as costs 
in every county or district court, if it 
has eight or more district courts and 
four or more county courts. (Art. 
1702a.) Orville C. Walker, Jr., libra- 
rian of the Texas Supreme Court, re- 
ports that all counties do not have 
county law libraries but that they are 
“quite successful in those counties that 
have them.” Mr. Walker feels that the 
legislation should be broadened in order 
to supply proper service throughout the 
entire state. 

Virginia has a unique provision. If 
members of the bar practicing in any 
county or city procure by voluntary 
contribution a law library of the value 
of at least $500.00 for use of the courts 
held in such county or city and of the 
bar practicing therein, it becomes the 
duty of the circuit court of such county 
or city to require its clerk to take care 
of the library. (Code of Virginia, 1919, 
Sec. 374; Acts of 1936, Sec. 347-8, re- 
enactment under new section numbers.) 
But Lloyd M. Richards, state law li- 
brarian of Virginia, advises that at this 
time not a single law library has been 
established under the act. In several 
of the larger cities law libraries are 
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maintained by the bar associations 
through a fee system. 

The problem in Virginia is probably 
not se acute as it might at first seem 
due to the fact, as R. E. Barber, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Virginia state 
bar, points out, that there are several 
federal court libraries, the libraries of 
the several law schools and the State 
Law Library, all of which make their 
collections accessible to lawyers 
throughout the state. In the larger 
cities the local bar associations usually, 
also, maintain a very good legal li- 
brary. 

* Washington now has a provision that 
in every civil action commenced in the 
superior courts of counties of the first, 
second and third classes, there shall be 
paid to the clerk of the court in addi- 
tion to other fees required by law, a 
fee of $1.50 by each party to the suit. 
All such fees go into the county law 
library fund and can be expended only 
for the county law library. (Session 
Laws, 1937, Chap. 32, page 79.) Un- 
der a previous act the amount of the 
fee was $1.00 which proved insufficient 
to maintain county law libraries ade- 
quately. (See Sec. 8, Chap. 84, Laws 
of 1919; Sec. 8254, Remington’s Re- 
vised Statutes.) 

Wisconsin—Wisconsin counties are 
provided with law books purchased by 
direction of the circuit judge, in an 
amount not exceeding two hundred dol- 
lars annually for each county, unless 
the board of supervisors authorizes 
more. The court clerk keeps the books 
in his office for the use of the courts 
and attorneys. (Wisconsin Stats. 
256.40.) Milwaukee county has a 
separate provision (256.41) under 
which the county board may acquire a 
law library and books and house them 
in the courthouse or other suitable 
quarters. The board must provide rea- 
sonable compensation for the law li- 
brarian and assistants, who are selected 
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by civil service examination (16.31 to 
16.44). The library is open to attor- 
neys and the general public. Purchase 
of additional books may be directed by 
each circuit judge of the county (9 at 
present). The book purchase fund 
consists of three hundred dollars for 
each circuit judge and smaller amounts 
for inferior courts, totaling roughly 
four thousand dollars, derived from real 
property taxes. The library is about 
one hundred years old, and gifts and 
purchase of books of the Milwaukee 
law library association in 1932 
(founded 1868), have added greatly to 
the value of the collection, Miss Susan 
M. Drew, law librarian, reports. 


Lawyers’ Cooperative Libraries 


In states or communities where 
county or other local law libraries are 
not maintained with public funds, and 
legal authority does not appear pres- 
ently possible of attainment, probably 
the next best solution is the cooperative 
library project sponsored by the law- 
yers. In larger communities a coop- 
erative plan is often sponsored by the 
local bar association or lawyers’ club. 
But even two attorneys in the same lo- 
‘ality can theoretically cooperate by 
varying their purchases rather than 
duplicating them in order to widen the 
scope of legal reference material avail- 
able to their respective libraries. When 
the group is extremely small there is 
perhaps a practical difficulty which 
was pointed out by one lawyer in these 
words: “We are the only two lawyers 
in our community and are on opposite 
sides of almost every case. I hesitate 
to go over to opposing counsel’s office 
to borrow his own books to beat him 
with.” 

In making this study some interest- 
ing plans for cooperative law libraries 
have come to light which we outline 
herewith. 

The Birmingham, Alabama, Bar As- 
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sociation maintains an Association li- 
brary in cooperation with the Circuit 
Court of the County. The lawyers are 
reported well satisfied with the arrange- 
ment. 

About a year and a half ago attorneys 
of Mesa County, Colorado, voluntarily 
agreed to establish a library fund by 
donating all money earned as guard- 
ians ad litem and as counsel for indig- 
ent criminals. This plan brings in 
around $500.00 a year. While this sum 
is very helpful it is not sufficient to 
maintain an adequate library. It sug- 
gests itself, therefore, as a valuable 
medium of supplemental income for a 
library which obtains support from 
other sources as well. 

The Stark County Law Library As- 
sociation in Ohio has an arrangement 
which is interesting in this connection. 
The Stark County Law Library is 
partly maintained by provisions of 
(Secs. 


Ohio law already discussed. 
3056-1, 2, 3, 4 and 3058, General Code 


of Ohio; 118 Ohio Laws 453.) In addi- 
tion, however, by voluntary arrange- 
ment, the members of the Association 
assign all fees accruing from notary 
affidavits on cases filed in the Common 
Pleas Court of the county to use of the 
library. Membership dues provide ad- 
ditional revenues. Membership is di- 
vided into three classes: (1) those who 
hold stock, (2) senior members, those 
who have practiced five or more years, 
and (3) junior members, whose prac- 
tice is less than five years at the bar. 
Regular dues of a senior member are 
$10.00 a year and those of a junior 
member, $5.00. These dues are re- 
duced, however, if the sum collected 
by the Association in any one year 
exceeds $2200.00, to $5.00 for senior 
members and $1.00 for junior members. 
Use of the library is limited to members 
of the Association, county officials and 
township trustees. 

James A. Potter, secretary of the 
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Missouri Bar Association, writes that 
there are some cooperative libraries in 
his state. Use of each of these libra- 
ries depends upon membership in the 
group who own and maintain it. An 
annual membership fee is imposed and 
the library maintained thereby. 

In this committee’s report last year, 
building of special lawyers’ buildings 
with a central library was suggested as 
a possible means of solving the local 
law library problem. At least four 
libraries which suggest the feasibility 
of this plan may be noted. One of the 
oldest. arrangements along this line is 
that of the law library in the Scar- 
ritt Building in Kansas City, Missouri. 
The Kansas City Bar library was 
moved to the Scarritt Building in 1907 
under arrangements between the Kan- 
sas City Bar Library Association and 
owners of the building, providing for 
free rent for the library. All other li- 
brary expenses are paid from dues of 
members of the Bar Library Associa- 
tion. 

In Stoux Falls, South Dakota, a com- 
munity law library is maintained by 
lawyers with offices in the Security 
Bank Building. Original membership 
of this group consisted of seventeen or 
eighteen lawyers maintaining offices in 
the building. When the Northwest Se- 
curity National Bank, which owns the 
building, originally planned its con- 
struction about twenty years ago, bank 
officers wished to make their building 
attractive to lawyers and offered free 
space for a community law library. 
However, not until about five years ago 
did lawyers with sufficient interest in 
such a library take up quarters in the 
building who, in turn, aroused sufficient 
enthusiasm among the other lawyers 
in the building to insure success of 
the project. Officers of the bank pro- 
vided ample space and the lawyers gen- 
erously donated both books and cases 
to the library. Most of the expense 
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of book maintenance is apportioned 
among the lawyers by assignment of re- 
sponsibility for upkeep of certain sets. 
A library committee, once each year, 
prepares a statement as to the amount 
each lawyer spent for the upkeep of 
the library and makes an adjustment 
for such expenditures in connection 
with an annual assessment, which 
‘never has been very large.” Enough 
money, however, is raised in this man- 
ner to take care of incidental expenses 
such as telephone and to buy an occa- 
sional set of additional reference books. 
Roy E. Willy, one of the lawyers in 
the building, says the arrangement has 
operated “at a very substantial saving 
to every lawyer in the building and, in 
addition, has materially increased the 
library facilities to every law office in 
the building.” 

Charlotte, North Carolina, reports a 
similar plan. A law library association 
was organized in the spring of 1885; 
a charter was granted by the legisla- 
ture (Chap. 1, Private Laws of 1885) 
and amended in 1907 (Chap. 315, Pri- 
vate Laws of 1907). On November 
26, 1926, the library was sold to Char- 
lotte Law Building, Inec., and it is 
maintained by that corporation which 
also owns the office building in which 
it is located. Tenants have free use 
of the library. Lawyers outside the 
building may use the library by pay- 
ing $60.00 a year in advance. As an 
adjunct to the library, for use of which 
a special fee is charged, a number of 
services, such as federal tax, trade and 
industry, labor relations, inheritance 
taxes, North Carolina taxes, are taken. 
The library employs a full time libra- 
rian. 

Idaho has a cooperative library at 
Moscow in the Robinson building. 


Other Examples of Cooperation 


In one Illinois county each lawyer 
gives one half of his guardian ad litem 
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fees to support of a county law library. 
In another county the lawyers have 
formed a library association and pay 
fees amounting to $30.00 a year each. 

In Jowa several law libraries in the 
larger cities are maintained by law- 
yers’ copy fees. Sioux City and Cedar 
Rapids maintain law libraries on this 
plan. At Ottumwa lawyers have an 
informal agreement to keep up differ- 
ent sets of reports in order that there 
may be a number available in town 
without putting the whole burden on 
any one office. 

Oregon has no regular cooperative 
libraries, but, says F. M. Serecombe, 
Oregon State Bar Secretary, “it is the 
general practice for individual attor- 
neys and firms having more or less ex- 
tensive libraries to be generous in their 
use by other members of the bar.” 

In Virginia members of bar associa- 
tions in several cities pay certain fees 
into their local associations which are 
used to buy books for the law hbrary 
of the particular association. The cit- 
ies of Norfolk and Roanoke have libra- 
ries supported in this manner. 

Space in county, district, Federal or 
municipal court buildings is customar- 
ily regarded as being the most ideal 
for legal libraries. Certainly this lo- 
cation is convenient for use of the li- 
brary by the court and the attorneys 
when they appear before the bench. 
However there are times and situations 
which do not always make this loca- 
tion the most desirable. Such super- 
vision or attention as the library may 
receive is all too often limited to the 
custodian or the janitor, with the clerk 
of the court or the judge’s secretary as- 
signed the responsibility for seeing that 
the library book account is paid. It 
is suggested that at least in situations 
where law books are paid for through 
a cooperative arrangement among the 
lawyers themselves and from the stand- 
point of improved library service and 
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supervision, the possibility of arrang- 
ing for a legal section in the community 
public library where the collection will 
have the supervision of a trained libra- 
rian, should not be ignored. Super- 
vision can here be obtained at little or 
no extra cost and in many cases books 
will be accessible to the lawyers in the 
evening and at other times when gov- 
ernment buildings and offices are closed. 
A few reports of this type arrangement 
have come in. While they have been 
too few to permit of any definite con- 
clusions, in those cases which have 
come to the committee’s attention, the 
arrangement appears to have been en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Where lawyers are not located within 
easy distance of a centrally located li- 
brary, establishment of a union cata- 
log of books in the lawyers’ private li- 
braries, permitting greater interchange 
in the use of law books has proved 
helpful in a number of places. Union 
catalogs of this kind are reported in 
use in Albuquerque, N. M., by members 
of the Albuquerque Lawyers’ Club; in 
Clinton, Illinois, by the DeWitt 
County Bar Association; in Dallas, 
Texas, by the Dallas Bar; in Houston, 
Texas, by the Houston Bar Associa- 
tion; and in Charlotte and Asheville, 
North Carolina. 


Summary and Conclusion 


Summarizing, there are but a few 
states in which local law library serv- 
ice appears adequate. These, in the 
main, are the small, more populous 
states along the eastern seaboard. 
There are, however, a few scattered 
states throughout the nation where with 
the aid of supporting legislation, serv- 
ice is reported as adequate. Most sur- 
prising fact brought out in this study is 
that many states have legislation 
which, if diligently executed, can or 
undoubtedly will provide for adequate, 


or at least substantially improved, lo- 
cal law library service, as is indicated 
by the experience of those states where 
due diligence has been shown in pur- 
suance of such legislation. 

While it certainly is not unexpected 
that in large population centers, more 
adequate local Jaw library facilities 
usually exist, the reasons for this 
may carry a_ significant implica- 
tion. That better service exists may be 
largely accounted for by the fact that 
members of the bar here are bet- 
ter organized into local associations 
which in many cases sponsor local law 
library service as tangible association 
projects. Lack of more adequate serv- 
ice in less populous areas appears to 
lie largely in the fact that there has 
been no organized attempt on the 
part of lawyers to take full advantage 
of the possibilities presented by al- 
ready existing legislation. Where full 
advantage has been taken of these op- 
portunities provided by law a greatly 
improved local law library service, 
with one possible exception, has re- 
sulted. Since organized local bar asso- 
ciation activity is generally impossi- 
ble in the more sparsely populated 
areas, it would appear now that the 
best medium for familiarizing the bar 
with its existing opportunities for im- 
proving local law library service is 
probably through appointment of spe- 
cial committees by the respective state 
bar associations to develop these pos- 
sibilities of local law library service 
under already existing statutes, and to 
conduct a publicity and promotional 
program to vitalize the legislation. 

In states where no legislation de- 
signed to provide adequate local law 
library service exists, appointment of 
committees should be made, both to 
sponsor such legislation as a ground- 
work for more effective local law -li- 
braries, and to vitalize the legislation 
after it is enacted. 
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Until such legislation is obtained, 
much can be done toward improving 
law library facilities by cooperative ac- 
tion on the part of the members of the 
bar. 

In conelusion, we, the members of 
this Committee on Local Law Library 
service, believe that the special pur- 
pose of this committee has now been 
substantially completed and _ request 
accordingly that it be discharged. In 
doing so, however, we recommend that 
the committee on publicity of the As- 
sociation give such public notice to 
the findings of this committee as it 
may deem desirable. This committee 
recommends in this connection that at 
least one hundred extra copies be 
printed of this report and made avail- 
able to state and local bar association 
secretaries and others who have coop- 
erated with it. Without exception, all 
secretaries who responded to the com- 
mittee’s questionnaire seeking informa- 
tion pertinent to this study assured us 
of full cooperation in publicizing the 
results among the members of the bar 
of their respective states. Not only, 
therefore, should this report be placed 
in their hands as a token of apprecia- 
tion for their assistance, but likewise 
as a medium of carrying out the most 
urgent need as revealed by this report 
—acquainting the Bar of our several 
states with possibilities that exist for 
improving the local law library ser- 
vice within their own states. It is sug- 
gested that many bar associations may 
find it advisable to appoint committees 
within their groups to undertake pro- 
motion of better local law library ser- 
vice not only in large centers, but like- 
wise in all counties and districts where 
service is now lacking or inadequate 
by vitalizing existing legislation or by 
promotion of legislation where no stat- 
utory provisions now exist. 

Finally, your committee desires to 
express its appreciation to the many 
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state and local bar association secre- 
taries who have contributed so ma- 
terially to the information for this re- 
port. We desire also to express our 
thanks to the law librarians, supreme 
court clerks and members of law li- 
brary boards throughout the country 
who have supplemented the informa- 
tion received from bar association 
officials. This committee likewise de- 
sires to give credit to Mr. Lester Lo- 
pez of the Los Angeles County Law Li- 
brary who assisted Mr. Dabagh of the 
committee in preparing the material for 
certain sections of this report. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ArIE PoLpervAART, Chairman 

Hersert V,. CLAYTON 

Tuomas 8. DaBaGcH 

Heien 8. Moyian 


Mr. Poupervaart (adding at the 
close of his abstract of the committee 
report): There is one member of the 
committee who does not agree with this 
view that the committee be discharged. 
There is a lot of work of a publicity 
nature which needs to be done in order 
to bring the matter of this study be- 
fore the members of the bar throughout 
the country. 

The question which I would like to 
raise here is: Should we continue this 
committee for that principal purpose 
remaining of publicizing the results of 
the study, or should we turn this re- 
sponsibility over to the Publicity Com- 
mittee which this Association now has? 

We are faced with the problem of 
avoiding duplication in action between 
our various committees, and also there 
is always a danger if two committees 
might be expected to carry out a cer- 
tain work that each committee will rely 
on the other to do it. We should have 
a definite understanding as to whether 
the Publicity Committee should go 
ahead and handle the publicity of the 
results of this study which has been 
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made or whether we should continue 
this special committee for another year 
for the purpose of doing this publicity 
and promotional work. 

Presipent Morse: Thank you, Mr. 
Poldervaart. What action would you 
like to have considered? 

Mr. Poupervaart: I would like to 
hear a very brief discussion as to 
whether the members think we ought 
to have this special committee handle 
publicity, or should that be turned over 
and made a part of the duties of the 
Publicity Committee? 

Mr. Wo. Jounston: Mr. Chairman, 
it has been my observation that when 
you’ve got a good committee you had 
better keep it. We’ve got a good com- 
mittee. Brother Poldervaart doesn’t 
tell us about himself, but he said the 
rest of them worked hard. Being the 
chairman, I suppose that he worked 
hard, too. So they know more about it 
than any committee in existence or one 
that may be appointed can learn about 
it probably in six months’ work. They 
have been at it for two years. I assume 
from what he has stated this morning 
that there is still further work which 
can be done, and my idea would be to 
continue the committee. 

Mr. Morrison: I happen to have 
been a member of the Committee on 
Publicity. I am sorry that Miss Moy- 
lan isn’t here to speak for us because 
she is a member of both committees 
and therefore knows both sides of this 
story. My feeling is that the Commit- 
tee on Publicity and Public Relations 
cannot find the time to compile infor- 
mation to be used for publicity pur- 
poses, but the committee can assemble 
that material and handle it and see that 
it gets to the respective publishers. 

Therefore, I am inclined to believe 
that the Publicity Committee could not 
go ahead and compile information such 
as this committee has been collecting, 
but I do think that the Committee on 
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Publicity should have the opportunity 
of serving as a clearing house for in- 
terim reports and information that goes 
to publishers so that it will be ceritral- 
ized and there will not be duplication 
of publication. vs 

PresipENT Morse: Thank you, Mr. 
Morrison. 

Mr. Poldervaart, do you think»that 
could be handled as Mr. Morrison sug- 
gests? 

Mr. Poupervaart: I think we could 
prepare, for instance, copies of any ma- 
terials and turn them over to Mr. Mor- 
rison. It will be just a matter of a few 
details. I do not think it would be ab- 
solutely necessary to continue the full 
committee. We could handle that ma- 
terial in a rather short time and turn it 
over and let Mr. Morrison’s committee 
see to the dissemination of it. 

PresipENT Morse: What is your 
pleasure? Would you like to have the 
committee continued, or would you 
consent to having the committee con- 
tinued? 

Mr. PoupervaarT: Certainly we 
would consent to having the committee 
continued. I am of the group which 
feels that there is not enough work left 
for the committee to continue. How- 
ever, Miss Moylan thinks we should 
continue it for the full year. 

Mr. Wo. JouHnston: I so move. 

PRESIDENT Morse: We will consider 
that motion of Mr. Johnston that this 
Special Committee on Local Law Li- 
brary Service be continued for the next 
year. 

[The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Morrison, voted upon and carried. ] 

Mr. Morrison: Just as a matter of 
information, may I call your attention 
to the fact that Mr. Poldervaart’s com- 
mittee published an interim report of 
their work last fall in the American 
Bar Association Journal which. I hope 
all of you saw, and just recently he 
sent me another summary of his report 
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which has gone to the American Law 
and Lawyers for publication. So the 
committee has been furnishing some 
excellent material for so-called pub- 
licity work. I think it is fine that they 
will continue during this next year. 

PresiwENT Morse: Fine! I think 
they have done grand work and I am 
personally pleased that the committee 
is continued. If anybody has any re- 
quest regarding local law library serv- 
ice, I am sure they will find some help- 
ful information in these annual reports 
and interim reports. 

We have one more committee re- 
port, the report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Group Insurance. We have 
talked about that during the year. We 
find that there is not very much that 
we can do, but I know that some people 
want to know what the possibilities are 
in the field of group insurance and re- 
tirement benefits. Mr. Johnston, will 
you please take the floor? I think there 
are some people who want to ask you 
some questions. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON GROUP INSURANCE 


When this committee was appointed 
I will be perfectly frank to say that I 
thought that there was some possibility 
of having group insurance in this Asso- 
ciation. When I began to talk with 
insurance people who could help me, I 
found at first that there was some little 
chance of getting it but not with the 
company with whom I was talking, or 
the representative of that company, 
and I was referred to some other com- 
pany. 

I talked to two or three companies 
and wrote some letters on the question 
at issue and I soon found out that for 
all practical purposes group insurance 
was not possible for our organization, 
and that is the substance of my report, 
which has been concurred in by the 
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other two members of the committee. 
One of them, Christian Due, lives in 
Hartford, which you know is the home 
and center and kingdom of insurance 
companies, I suppose, in the United 
States. There did not seem to be any- 
body down there that knew very much 
about helping us on our question. The 
other member of my committee is Mrs. 
Helen Smith Helmle of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. 

As a result, I wrote a letter to Miss 
Newman, Executive Secretary, and I 
will read it and let it be filed. Then 
if there are any questions that occur 
to any of you which I can answer, of 
course I will be glad to do it. 


January 14, 1941. 


Miss Helen Newman, Executive-Secretary 
American Association of Law Libraries, 
720 20th St., N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 


Subject: GROUP INSURANCE. 


Dear Miss Newman: 

I am afraid I cannot get any group in- 
surance for a large number of our member- 
ship and will have to drop the proposition 
Sorry, because at first I, in my small experi- 
ence, thought a good life company would be 
glad to help us. 

The argument is about as follows: 

Group insurance is insurance for a group 
of persons working for one firm or corpora- 
tion in business for profit. The American 
Association of Law Libraries is an organiza- 
tion not for profit and could not handle a 
group insurance proposition. So much for 
the Association. 

While some of our libraries are incor- 
porated, still they are not for profit and are 
lucky if they have enough funds to pay 
annual expenses. They could not contribute 
monthly to group insurance. Therefore 
neither the American Association of Law Li- 
braries, as such, nor each library can help run 
group insurance. It boils down to picking 
out names of 200 or more of our members 
and letting some life insurance company 
write a term policy for each one, at regular 
rates, and open up a book account with each 
one. It seems to me that neither the Com- 
mittee on Group Insurance nor our Associa- 
tion, nor even individual law libraries (and 
by that I mean individual librarians) can 
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do anything which would result say in 200 
of our members getting group insurance, even 
if 200 could be lined up. There would be no 
reduced price of each premium. 

In group insurance, I am told, persons over 
60 years old are not included. However, we 
have many members from 30 to 50 years of 
age who could qualify if they so desired; but 
they would have to qualify individually, pay 
individually the full regular rate individually 
and each receive an individual policy. This 
is not group insurance. In group insurance 
only one policy is written. The corporations 
hand in the names of all employees (pre- 
sumably fairly good risks and under 60 years 
of age). Each employee pays, say, 60¢ per 
month, which is deducted from the pay check 
of each. The corporation adds enough money 
to pay the monthly premium on the group, 
and sends one check monthly to pay the en- 
tire bill. The amount paid by the employer 
may be 60¢ per person or $1.60, or any other 
sum. All that is necessary is that the total 
money remitted monthly pays the monthly 
premium for the group. The insurance com- 
pany makes only one entry of bookkeeping 
per month and there is no monthly state- 
ment to each person in the group. Such 
group insurance terminates sometime—often 
before death. There is no loan or cash value 
while the insurer keeps his job, and when 
the employee leaves his company, he may 
or may not get something of value. 

I have asked the best posted man I know 
in Chicago about this proposition. He has 
studied the question and the above is the 
result. If you have the name of anyone 
who knows of any group insurance, cheap, 
which our members could have, I will be 
obliged to you if you can give me his name 
and address. 

Very truly yours, 
Wo. 8S. Jounston, Librarian 
Chicago Law Institute 


PRESIDENT Morse: Thank you, Mr. 
Johnston. Are there any questions that 
any of the members would like to ask 
about group insurance or retirement 
benefits? 

Mr. Riacs: I think Mr. Johnston’s 
report is exactly correct because it 
would not be possible for the American 
Association of Law Libraries as a whole 
to take out insurance on its members, 
but I do think that some plan should 
be worked out for a pension of its mem- 


bers. This has to be done through the 
individual libraries. 

You might readily say, “Why can’t 
each library do that itself for the mem- 
bers?” It is an individual project, but 
I think that the Association by making 
suggestions would help each library to 
solve its problem. For instance, my 
own library is run by a board of law- 
vers, which is not particularly inter- 
ested in forms of pensions for its staff 
members; but I think if a general pol- 
icy was worked out by this Association 
the board would be willing to follow it. 

It would seem to me that it would 
have to be worked out along this line: 
the library itself should put up so much 
money for the pension fund and the in- 
dividual should do as they do in the 
public pension funds and other pension 
funds. It is in keeping with the policy 
of this whole country now to have some 
form of social security or pension plan, 
and I think a committee ought to be 
appointed by this Association to look 
into that phase of the matter and make 
a report. I suggest the appointing of 
such a committee. 

PRESIDENT Morse: May I ask a 
question, Mr. Riggs, as to what you 
would like to have as the scope of the 
work of this committee? 

Mr. Rices: The scope of it would be 
to work out some pension plan to be put 
into effect by the individual libraries. 
I do not know of any general plan. It 
would be a mere suggestion to be fol- 
lowed by each individual library as it 
saw fit. The library may have a better 
plan than we might work out, but it 
would be a suggestion and it would be 
helpful, I think, to give the trustees of 
the library some idea of what ought to 
be done for the members of their staff. 

PRESIDENT Morse: Is there a second 
to this motion of Mr. Riggs, which I 
understand is for the appointment of a 
special committee to study and report 
on pension plans? 
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|The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Due. } 

PresipENT Morse: Is there more 
discussion? 

Mr. Baxter: Hasn’t that been the 
scope of this committee of which Mr. 
Johnston has been chairman? 

Mr. Rices: That matter of group 
insurance cannot be done for the Asso- 
ciation, but this other proposal is prac- 
ticable. You can do it for your own 
library either by group insurance or a 
pension plan. 

Mr. Baxter: Didn’t Mr. Johnston 
say that they had taken that up with 
the insurance companies and they said 
they cannot do it? 

Mr. JoHnston: They could do it 
for the individual libraries. 

Mr. Baxter: Is it your idea to have 
this committee continue? 

Mr. Riaes: Yes, they could continue 
if they worked along a different line; 
not as an Association project, because 
it cannot be done that way. To get this 
you have to have a common employer, 
and we do not have a common em- 
ployer. Therefore, it is an individual 
project. 

PresIDENT Morse: Mr. Baxter, as I 
understand Mr. Riggs, he would like to 
have a study made of the various pen- 
sion plans which are in operation and 
possible suggestions about other ones 
which may or may not fit his library 
or be helpful to others. 

Do the members have any objection 
to disclosing their own retirement plans 
if they have any? I think it would be 
very helpful if a committee could col- 
lect the information and make it public 
and see whether or not a library could 
use it. 

Mr. Linpquist: Mr. President, I 
think it should be pointed out that the 
A. L. A. has a group insurance plan, 
and any law. library can enter its own 
members in that group insurance plan 











so far as I know. I do not believe that 
group is closed. 

Mr. Johnston, do you know some- 
thing about that? 

Mr. JoHNnston: My answer to that 
question is, very largely, no. I got a 
letter from Mr. Stern, who is in the Los 
Angeles County Law Library, stating 
that there was such a plan. I called 
up the headquarters in Chicago, and 
while they tried to tell me something, 
when they got right down to it I did 
not find anything that was at all defi- 
nite whereby we could become a part 
of the insurance plan that is written for 
A. L. A. 

May I ask this question, Mr. Chair- 
man: Is there any one here who has 
group insurance for his own employees 
in his library today? We have lots of 
libraries that have all the way from 50 
down to 5 or 6 employees, and quite a 
number who have less than 5 or 6. Is 
there anybody here who has anything 
like group insurance for his library? 
[Three hands were raised. ] 

Mr. Due: We have insurance on the 
state pension plan whereby we pay 3 
per cent of our wages, and after that 
we have a retirement fund. 

Mr. JoHNston: That is statutory 
and the various libraries would be gov- 
erned by the state in which the libraries 
are located. 

Mr. Due: Yes, it is only for state 
employees, though. 

Mr. Riccs: I imagine that most 
state libraries have this pension plan 
for state employees, but it is just the 
individual private libraries that I am 
speaking about. 

PRESIDENT Morse: I think if we 
could gather a number of these various 
schemes and get them in some form so 
that we could study them it would be 
well worth while. 

Mr. Hitt: Mr. President, I think 
Mr. Riggs said that we would have to 
approach the individual institution with 
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recommendations. We have, of course, 
social security in our institution and 
we also have insurance upon our em- 
ployees. That is not a very large sum, 
but it is a very helpful sum, and has 
been in operation for a great number of 
years. I do not think we can work out 
anything satisfactory unless it is with 
the particular institution. 

We have a committee making a study 
of it with respect to the situation, on 
group insurance and social security in 
connection with the retirement plan. 
We certainly are seeking assistance and 
advice on that if we can obtain it. 

Mr. PoupervaartT: One question 
which occurs to me is, how effective 
could we make a pension plan for 
small libraries where there is just one 
librarian? 

PRESIDENT Morse: About all that 
we can do, as has been said, is to make 
suggestions to the overseers of that 
library and be as persuasive as we can. 

Mr. Po.pervaart: There is one other 
thing that I might mention. I was at 
one time in an organization, organized 
on a very similar basis as our Associa- 
tion, where each individual member was 
employed by a local group, and there 
was, Just in summary, a national set- 
up. They had what they called an 
alliance of the members themselves. 
This was not a pension plan but was 
more on the order of insurance. 

They could not get group insurance 
for that group, so anyone who wanted 
to join this alliance paid an initial fee 
of $5.00. That money was put into a 
fund. If there was a death in the alli- 
ance, then a printed announcement was 
sent out to all members of the alliance 
saying that, due to the passing of such- 
and-such a member of the alliance, 
there would be an assessment due of 
$5.10, payable within a period of 60 
days. Then $5.00 was put in the fund 
and was kept in reserve so that the 
next time there was the passing of 
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another member of the alliance that 
money was ready and was immediately 
made available to the beneficiary. The 
10 cents was for the cost of printing 
and mailing the next assessment notice. 
In that way the thing kept operating 
itself with just a ten-cent overhead. It 
was very cheap and I think was an 
effective thing. It has been built up 
now, I understand, to a point where the 
beneficiaries are receiving $4,000.00 
and $5,000.00 a year. 

Of course, ours would not be that 
large; but I think more than 85 per cent 
of the members who are in that profes- 
sion have taken advantage of this alli- 
ance. It is not mandatory. Anyone can 
take it and if after the 60 days you 
have not remitted the assessment, of 
course you are automatically dropped 
from the alliance. 

I pass this on as one of the things 
we might do, and it certainly would be 
helpful to the smaller libraries if some- 
thing else does not work out. 

PRESIDENT Morse: Please remember 
to tell the committee that when it asks 
for your ideas. 

Mr. Price: I am not an insurance 
man but I used to be more or less of a 
statistician at one time. That plan is 
very analagous to fraternal insurance 
and is dependent upon keeping a uni- 
form age group. The fallacy lies in the 
fact that when you start in these people 
are about 25, 35, 40 years old; but 
they keep on getting older and older 
and their liability to death increases. 
There is a serious fallacy in the belief 
that when an old member dies if you 
get in a new one that. balances it. That 
is not true. If an old member dies, you 
have to get one and a fraction new 
members of the minimum age. The re- 
sult is that pretty soon you have an 
old group of people in that insurance 
plan, and the insurance company goes 
“bust” because the assessments, in 
order to keep them financially stable, 
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have to increase to the point where the 
members will not pay them. 

PRESIDENT Morse: Thank you, Mr. 
Price. Did you have a _ suggestion, 
Mrs. Keeler? ‘ 

Mrs. Micuauina Keever (Hartford 
Bar Library): I heard you say, Mr. 
Morse, that perhaps it would be wise 
to get suggestions from others as to 
what has been done or what can be 
done. Perhaps it would be of interest 
to this group to know how our particu- 
lar library has settled the pension plan, 
which I imagine is in line with your 
group insurance question. 

We are a county law library, char- 
tered by public act. We have settled 
this question by having introduced in 
the legislature a public act (which is 
a matter of public record and, there- 
fore, I may repeat it at this time) 
reading that “due to the poor or de- 
clining health and the long service of 
the librarian, such-and-such a sum be 
given annually as a pension to that 
librarian.” 

The reason we had this done is be- 
cause we think it will set a precedent 
for the other county law libraries in 
our state which do not come under the 
pension plan for state employees, men- 
tioned by Mr. Due. 

PresIDENT Morse: Does that include 
the administrative staff as well as the 
librarian? 

Mrs. Keeter: No, that is individual 
with the one librarian who is retiring. 
The act becomes operative on retire- 
ment. 

PresipENT Morse: Now we have this 
motion before us; we have had our 
discussion. All those in favor of hav- 
ing this special committee appointed 
will please signify by the usual sign; 
opposed? The motion is carried and 
I hope we will have an illuminating 
report next year. 

I think that disposes of our commit- 
tee reports, and I apologize to Mr. 
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Price for taking so much of his time. 
After his discussion, to which we are 
all looking forward, we will have the 
reports of the Auditing and Resolu- 
tions Committees and the election of 
officers and then be ready for adjourn- 
ment. Mr. Price is going to talk first 
and then if you want to gather around 
and look at the sample catalog, hee it 
is. Mr. Price. 


EXHIBIT OF CATALOG FOR THE 
SMALL LAW LIBRARY 
Mites O. Price 
Law Librarian of Columbia University 

I am going to be very brief about 
this because I know you are all anxious 
to get away. The account of what this 
catalog is was printed in the January, 
1941, number of the Law Lisrary 
JOURNAL which you may or may not 
have read. 

A couple of weeks ago I was up at 
Hartford attending the Special] Libra- 
ries Association meeting and a very 
charming librarian there by the name 
of Mrs. Keeler put me at a luncheon 
table next to a cataloger because she 
said that I was an expert cataloger and 
would meet a kindred spirit. I am not 
an expert cataloger and never have 
been an expert cataloger, and that very 
reason, I think, lies behind the making 
of this model catalog. I appreciate the 
difficulties which those catalogers who 
are not experts have in building an ade- 
quate catalog. 

I have had, as all librarians of larger 
libraries have had, very many requests 
for information as to how to catalog a 
library. I had such a request from a 
W.P.A. director of cataloging of a very 
large union list. She wanted to know 
in one letter how to make a law cata- 
log. It cannot be done that way, of 
course, so I cast about for some method 
which I thought would be practicable 
to show people who were not expert 




















catalogers how to make a workable cat- 
alog. 

In my opinion, too much emphasis is 
laid upon expert help; I mean, help 
to experts in proportion to that offered 
to novices. We have reports and check 
lists and various things which are of 
utmost value to large libraries and ex- 
perts of all kinds, but I think there 
has been too little emphasis on helping 
the little fellow. 

In the course that I give up at Co- 
lumbia about half of the students each 
year are people who have been taken 
from some other job than library work 
and derricked into the law library and 
told, “Here it is; you run it.” I can 
sympathize with those people; they are 
like a fish out of water. They are very 
capable people in their way or they 
would not have been given that job, but 
their way is not our way because there 
are technical difficulties encountered in 
library work which these people must 
surmount and about which at first 
they know little or nothing. Unless 
they get some aid they are either going 
to give poor service or they are going 
to have a very hard time learning how 
to do it, or both. 

At Columbia I have attempted in a 
modest way to constitute myself guard- 
ian of the small librarian without ade- 
quate preliminary training. That is 
the reason I have had Miss Basset do 
her manual of cataloging; that is the 
reason I have gotten out the Columbia 
subject heading list; that is the reason 
I have had this catalog done. 

When I came into law library work 
twelve years ago I knew patent law 
but I knew nothing else about law or 
law books, and I needed help and I got 
it. I was very fortunate in having as 
Assistant Law Librarian then Mr. Law- 
rence Schmehl who I think knew as 
much about law books as anybody else 
and was generous in giving me much of 
his knowledge; and I was equally for- 
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tunate in having an expert in our li- 
brary who knows prices of books in 
certain fields and is an authority on 
that, Mr. Piacenza. I think, if we can 
disseminate information to people who 
are equally ignorant as I was of this 
field, that is what we should do, and 
that is the reason I have this catalog 
here. It was the outgrowth of the ques- 
tions I got in teaching my course. 

- The idea of this catalog, I think, is 
perfectly obvious and simple. I hope 
you will excuse me for being personal 
but I am using myself as a guinea pig. 
I am very poor at visualizing from 
abstract instructions, and I think a lot 
of people are the same way; but if I 
see something in front of me which has 
been done according to the routine 
which I am attempting to follow, I 
have sufficient intelligence to follow 
that and do a fairly good job. And 
that is the idea of this catalog. 

Here is what I did: Raymond Lind- 
quist made up a list of a library of 
15,000 books; Miss Moylan prepared 
for the Law Lrprary JOURNAL a similar 
list. I combined those lists to form a 
rather well-chosen library of 15,000 
volumes, with the local emphasis on 
New York State because that was our 
state, and I had constructed a dic- 
tionary catalog according to Library 
of Congress standards. 

That catalog was constructed by an 
expert cataloger, which I am not. The 
emphasis was placed upon using printed 
Library of Congress cards, and 90 per 
cent of the cards in here are those cards. 
In your own library, if you are in a 
small library, you can get 90 per cent, 
probably, of your cards printed from 
the Library of Congress. 

You may ask: “If you ean buy 
printed cards from the Library of Con- 
gress, why can’t we make a catalog 
without knowing anything else about 
it?” 

There are various reasons for that. 
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The principal reason is that the Library 
of Congress is, of course, a general li- 
brary; it is a very large library. These 
ecards which the Library of Congress 
makes are standard cataloging, the 
best that we have generally speaking; 
but they may not be suitable in all re- 
spects to your library, particularly in 
the matter of subject headings and in 
the arrangement of the subject head- 
ings. For instance, they have many 
subject headings which start with the 
word “law” which in a law library 
would be meaningless. There are other 
things in the manufacture of a catalog 
which are not obvious and which if they 
are not followed will get you into ser- 
ious trouble. 

It cost $700 to have this 
made. 


-atalog 
It follows our standard prac- 
tice as to the assignment of subject 
headings. The cataloging of periodi- 
cals of all sorts, and of every kind of a 
book that you are likely to encounter 
in a law library, has its counterpart in 
this catalog. 

I wish to emphasize here what this 
catalog does not attempt to do. This 
catalog does not attempt to catalog 
your library. If you have a typical 
library of 10,000 or 15,000 volumes, it 
may actually catalog two-thirds of 
your collection—I do not know. How- 
ever, there are no books in there later 
than 1937; there is no intention what- 
soever of keeping that up-to-date. So, 
while it might be very useful to you 
as a start of your own catalog by just 
transferring those cards into it, that is 
not its primary purpose. Its primary 
purpose and that for which it was con- 
structed, and that for which it will con- 
tinue to be useful indefinitely, is as a 
model. If you have a book which is 
in a series and you want to know how 
to tackle it, you can find that in here. 
If vou have a periodical which has 
changed title a half-dozen times and 
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want to know how to handle it, you 
may find that actual periodical in here. 
If you do not, you will find one which 
requires exactly the same procedure. 

I think that is about all there is to 
say about this catalog except that we 
have tried to make it accessible to 
other libraries and I am afraid we have 
failed. This catalog can be repro- 
duced, probably 50 copies, for about 

2,500.00 by some photographic pro- 
cess, that is, not including the cost of 
the cabinet. So far we have received 
only about half that number of sub- 
scribers, and I am rather seriously 
afraid that this project is going to fail. 
I think it is too bad because I know 
from my own 2lass, and from the nu- 
merous inquiries from librarians who 
have not attended that class of mine, 
that there are a large number of libra- 
ries which are trying to construct a cat- 
alog and are having difficulty because 
they do not know what it is all about. 

What can be done about it I do not 
know. I was hoping that we could get 
these 50 subscribers, but I am rather 
doubtful if we can. I have agreed to 
lend this to former members of my 
class, but that is going to be a very 
slow process. They can only have it 
for a limited time and then pass it on 
to somebody else, and probably in the 
course of the year only about a half- 
dozen people could have it. I have to 
have it all summer myself. 

I tried an experiment last summer 
with my group. It is not an extended 
experiment because the catalog was 
only completed a week or two before 
I started it. As an experiment in cat- 
aloging to see whether my idea worked 
out or not, I gave each member of this 
group 17 books to catalog. These 
books were: government documents, 
books in series, periodicals, textbooks, 
reports, statutes. They were selected 
with a view to getting 17 different kinds 

















of books. About half of that class had 
absolutely no experience in cataloging, 
and I do not know just how it worked. 

I am going to call on a member of 
that class, who does not know he is 
going to be called on. He is the li- 
brarian of a medium-sized law library 
who had no previous library training 
or cataloging experience. Professor 
John L. Lewis, Jr., of the College of 
William and Mary, did some catalog- 
ing there and I would like to know, 
Professor Lewis, whether in your opin- 
ion a librarian of a small or medium- 
sized library without previous catalog- 
ing experience, could construct a serv- 
iceable catalog by use of this. Mind 
you, I do not expect this or any other 
model is going to make a catalog which 
will pass Miss Keller or Miss Trittipo 
or any of these experts. I do hope, 
however, that by use of this a serv- 
iceable catalog, which is much superior 
to what you can make out of your own 
mind, can be done. I would like to 
have Professor Lewis’ opinion as to his 
own experience. 

Mr. Joun L. Lewis, Jr. (College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, 
Va.): I think you would be interested 
to know how successful the little test 
was. From my own standpoint I feel, 
after doing that exercise, that I at least 
would have some idea about how to 
construct a catalog in my own library. 
I think the model catalog would be very 
serviceable, particularly to small li- 
braries. I hope that it will be made 
available and that small libraries will 
avail themselves of the opportunity you 
are giving them. 

Mr. Price: Thank you. Personally 
I was rather amazed at the uniform 
excellence of the cards handed in. I 
think there had been a little coopera- 
tion among the members of the class, 
but I told them I did not want them 
to do that and they were a most ex- 
cellent group of students. As I say, I 
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was very pleasantly surprised. This 
year I am going to give them a lot more 
of it and see how it works out. 

I shall be glad to explain as much 
as I can about this. As I said before, 
I am not an expert cataloger. That is 
the reason I had this prepared: to help 
people who are not expert catalogers 
to do a decent, serviceable job. This 
catalog will be here until about two 
o'clock this afternoon for anyone who 
wants to examine it. At the present 
time I should be glad to answer what- 
ever questions I can. 

Mrs. Keever: Mr. Price, I was in- 
terested as to the reorganization of the 
Library of Congress. I understand 
that there is a new cataloger who may 
make quite a lot of changes, or at least 
changes are under contemplation. I 
was wondering whether anything could 
be done through committee work in 
such an organization as this towards 
dovetailing law cataloging a little bit 
more so that Library of Congress cards 
might be somewhat changed. 

An illustration of that: It seems to 
me to be law practice to use the jur- 
isdiction and the word “reports” just 
as we use “statutes”; but, of course, 
the Library of Congress does not do 
that. I was wondering whether some 
cooperative arrangement could not be 
worked out through which a law cata- 
loger could work with this new program 
of the Library of Congress, and in so 
doing perhaps work out some arrange- 
ment through which this catalog might 
be continued and therefore be of 
greater use. 

Mr. Price: I think we have a lady 
here this morning who might be able to 
tell us something about that. Miss 
Trittipo, who is a cataloger and gen- 
eral factotum in the Law Library of 
Congress was telling me this morning 
about some things:there. Miss Trit- 
tipo, would you mind:-replying to that 
question? mnt 
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Miss ANN Tritripo (Law Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C.): I am 
not a cataloger; I have done cataloging, 
but not in the Law Library now. I 
would be glad to answer such questions 
as I can. 

Mr. Price: Do you think there is 
any chance that Mr. Mumford or Mr. 
MacLeish would consider working 
with us on that? The idea there, of 
course, as far as headings are concerned 
is that that is a large general library 
and not just a law library, but we might 
get somewhere at that. Do you think 
it would be worth trying? 

Miss Trittripo: I do. As the ques- 
tion was presented, I think it is a good 
suggestion. I am sorry that Miss Mary 
Ladd, who is head of the law eatalog- 
ing, is not here. She is very coopera- 
tive and very progressive. That would 
all come, I think, under Miss Ladd’s 
jurisdiction. Of course, Mr. MacLeish 
and Mr. Mumford are administrators, 
but Miss Ladd is a very efficient law 
cataloger and would be glad to co- 
operate. 

PRESIDENT Morse: I know that there 
are a number of questions that you 
would like to direct to Mr. Price. I 
cannot express fully my thanks to him 
for all that he is doing to help us. We 
certainly are grateful to him. He has 
already reached that point where we 
look up to him as our expert in this— 
{ do not know what to call this par- 
ticular field of cataloging—which is a 
real problem. 

I wish you would ask questions while 
we have him here and while we have 
some time. Make yourself feel at 
home. We want to find out about 
some of these problems while he is here, 
if you will, please. 

Miss Tritripo: I suggest that you 
go directly to Miss Ladd, who is in 
charge of cataloging, and in that way 
vou will get action. 

PresipENT Morst: Would you do 
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that or do you want it to come through 
the Association? 

Miss Trittipo: I think it would be 
better to come through the Association. 

Mr. Price: It would be well to have 
our desires pretty well formulated be- 
fore we make any requests. 

PRESIDENT Morse: How shall we 
handle that? Through Mr. Price? 

Mr. Linpquist: It seems to me that 
if we are going to seek any changes in 
the cataloging as done by the Library 
of Congress we ought to have some 
idea of the type of changes we refer to. 
For that reason it seems to me we 
might well have a committee of this 
organization to consider law catalog- 
ing, and that committee would in turn 
work with Miss Ladd or whoever the 
appropriate person would be at the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

I hereby make a motion to the effect 
that a Committee on Law Cataloging 
be appointed. 

PRESIDENT Morse: It is a good idea 
to have a committee which will handle 
all of those problems as they arise. 

|The motion was seconded by Miss 
Dorothy Houghton, Sedgwick County 
Law Library, Wichita, Kansas. ] 

Mr. Wo. Jounston: Mr. Chairman, 
should the duties of this committee be 
suggested? I really do not know, my- 
self, from the discussion here today the 
limits of the work that this committee 
might do. A committee on cataloging 
is a pretty big title. I do not know 
what the beginning, middle or end of 
it is. 

Mr. Linpquist: I think that the 
committee should look into the whole 
matter of law cataloging and try to 
decide what types of things should be 
included or changed on the Library of 
Congress cards. The committee should 
find out what suggestions are to be 
made, and I presume it would have to 
do it by getting in touch with law cat- 
alogers in a variety of law libraries 
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throughout the country and gather the 
information, and then make contact 
with Miss Ladd at the Library of Con- 
gress and give her these suggestions. I 
also think that this committee ought to 
stand ready to help any member of 
the Association who has cataloging 
problems, and I think that would be a 
continuing function. 

Mr. Jounston: Is this almost exclu- 
sively for the smaller libraries? 

PRESIDENT Morse: We do not intend 
to limit it to that class. 

Mr. Jounston: I did not know what 
the mover of the motion meant. 

PRESIDENT Morse: Isn’t that your 
idea—a committee to help every law 
library? 

Mr. Linpquist: Yes. 

PrEsIDENT Morse: I think Mr. Price 
has been handling all of this work in- 
dividually. We have taken advantage 
of his good nature and ability in this 
field and I know it will be a source of 
relief to him at least to have a commit- 
tee to work with him in this field. 

[There being no further discussion, 
the motion to appoint a Committee on 
Law Cataloging was voted upon and 
carried. | 

PresipeNnt Morse: Mr. Price would 
like to say one more thing. 

Mr. Price: If any of you librarians 
of the small libraries are interested in 
having this catalog reproduced you will 
have to get busy and make up your 
minds. The project to reproduce it is 
about to go under unless you do. 

PresipENT Morse: How many orders 
do you need? 

Mr. Price: We want 50; we have 
about 25 now. Of course, Columbia 
does not expect to get anything out of 
it but the actual cost of reproduction. 
It is purely a missionary venture on 
our part. If there is sufficient interest 
in it, it will succeed; if not, it will fail. 
I think it really will be too bad if it 
should fail because it has very impor- 





tant potentialities for excellent cata- 
loging. 

PRESIDENT Morse: Maybe this new 
Committee on Law Cataloging can 
handle that. 

Mr. Wo. JoHnston: Has Mr. Price 
suggested what it would cost for each 
of the next 25 to avail themselves of 
this catalog? 

Mr. Price: It would cost about 

2,500 to get 50 copies made, or $50 
each. 

Miss McLaurin: May we have a 
show of hands as to how many people 
are definitely interested in subscribing 
to the catalog other than those who 
have already said they would like to? 
We might in that way get an idea as to 
whether or not there is a possibility 
that it might go through. 

PresipENT Morse: That is a good 
suggestion. Are there any members 
here who have not expressed a decision 
one way or the other on this who now 
would like to say “Yes” if they have 
the $50? Would you please show hands 
and we will count? [Five hands were 
raised. ] 

Mr. Price: Write to the Director of 
Libraries at Columbia University and 
express your interest. It will not com- 
mit you in any way. 

There are a number of librarians who 
have held off recataloging or catalog- 
ing at all because they hoped this would 
be ready. If it is not decided very 
shortly those librarians are going ahead 
and will not be sufficiently interested 
in this, I think. So I would say you 
should decide within the next couple 
of months or by the time school opens 
in the fall anyway. It should be 
published then if it is going to be pub- 
lished. 

Mr. Stantey West (Law Librarian, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.): I happen to be one of those 
libraries that is holding off. The mat- 
ter of the price might be a question 
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between Mr. Price and Mr. William- 
son, but as far as I am concerned the 
catalog would be worth more than $50 
to me. I am wondering if it would be 
possible to get as many as 35 sub- 
scribers if the other members would be 
willing to pay $75 instead of $50. I 
cataloged a library down in Florida 
and it cost me a great deal more money 
than $50, so this catalog would be 
worth a great deal more money to my 
library than $50. 


Mr. Price: We thought something 
about that. Before the project is 
dropped altogether, those libraries 


which have expressed interest will be 
cireularized again with Mr. West’s pos- 
sibility in mind. 

PrestpENT Morse: Is there any un- 
finished business? 

Mr. Hiuu: I have a letter from Miss 
Magee that should have been read at 
the banquet’ last night, but unfortu- 
nately we did not receive it in time. 


Louisiana State Library 
New Court Building 
New Orleans 


Mr. President, Guests, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I am deeply grateful to the committee for 
the invitation extended to me to preside as 
toastmaster at the Banquet tonight. I keenly 
regret that an operation on my left eye 
compels me to forego this pleasure, also the 
pleasure of hearing our President, Lew Morse, 
President-elect, Sidney Hill, and of intro- 
ducing the speaker of the evening, a lawyer 
familiar with the high educational standards 
of the American Bar, and a specialist in tax- 
ation, the Hon. J. Vaughan Gary of Rich- 
mond, Virginia; and, last but not least, a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, 
my husband, Justice Harney Felix Brunot. 
I. welcomed this opportunity of introducing 
him to my friends, and he welcomed the op- 
portunity of meeting them, thanking them in 
person for the congratulations that poured 
in from the members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries. Man _ proposes, 
and God disposes! 

Auice M. Macee 
State Librarian 
June 28, 1941 
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Mr. Hitt: We regret that Alice 
Magee (as she still should be called 
even though she is Mrs. Brunot) is 
not with us at this Annual Meeting. 
We all hope for her speedy recovery 
and that we will have her and Justice 
Brunot present with us next year. 

PRESIDENT Morse: One other thing 
about which I would like to speak is 
our Committee of Hostesses, headed by 
Mrs. Laurie Riggs, who have done a 
very, very commendable job. The com- 
mittee is an innovation and it has done 
a grand job, and we certainly thank 
Mrs. Riggs and the other members of 
the committee for everything they have 
done. This is just the beginning. We 
already have some ideas for next year. 
We hope that this committee can con- 
tinue and will be able to do additional 
duties next year in order to get the 
members and their wives acquainted 
and make them feel at home. We 
are only a small group and we would 
like to consider ourselves as just one 
family. 

I do not think that we need a rising 
vote of thanks to the members of this 
committee. I know that each one of us 
feels that they have done a splendid 
job, and for the Association I would 
like to thank them very, very much. 

If there is no more business we will 
have the report of the Auditing Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Wo. JoHNston: Mr. President, 
may I speak for just a moment? I am 
not here in an advertising or sales ca- 
pacity, but I have a friend in Illinois 
who has a complete set, with four or 
five exceptions, of the Session Laws of 
Illinois, and all of the Statutes: of 
Illinois, beginning with the organiza- 
tion of the State of Illinois as a state 
in 1818. There aren’t very many such 
sets in the Union. Some of the libraries, 
as you know, have them. We have them 
in the Chicago Law Institute and there 
are other libraries that have a set. 

















I wanted the privilege of making that 
little statement. The price set on the 
Session Laws is $2,500.00; and on the 
Statutes; $1,500.00. Of course, that is 
a lot-of money. I want to tell you right 
now if I did not have a set or have it 
nearly completed, I would pay it in- 
stantly, and if I could think of a reason 
why I wanted two sets I would ask my 
board if they could not raise the money 
and buy it because such a set, as you 
all know, is very rare even in a state as 
far west as Illinois. 

Mr. Hix: I am sorry to rise again 
but here is something that comes to 
mind that I think perhaps is new busi- 
ness. I feel that we should have a 
Memorial Committee for this Associa- 
tion. We have lost several members of 
this Association in the past year: Ar- 
thur S. MeDaniel, my close associate 
and Mr. Poole’s chief assistant; Mr. 
Thomas Shaw; Miss Olive Jack, who 
was Assistant Chief of the Law Library 
of Congress, who so many of us knew 
so well and so long. She was quite a 
close associate of mine for a number of 
years. 

I feel that we should have this 
Memorial Committee appointed and a 
proper memorial should be prepared 
with respect to these members, and 
others that I have not mentioned, that 
we have lost. I so move. 

{The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Riggs. ] 

PresIDENT Morse: Do we have a 
record of all those names that you have 
mentioned? 

Mr. Hitt: Anyone who knows of a 
member who has passed on since the 
last convention should hand the name 
to the Secretary. 

Mr. Wo. JoHNston: Does that have 
to do with members of the Association 
or any librarian? 

PRESIDENT Morse: It means mem- 
bers of the Association. 

A motion has been made, and sec- 
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onded, that a standing committee be 
appointed to prepare memorials:on the 
passing of the respected and very -ré- 
vered members of our Association... Is 
there any discussion? / 

| There being no discussion, the mo- 
tion was voted upon and carried. ] 

Now we will hear the report of the 
Auditing Committee, headed by Mr. 
Poldervaart, if you please. 

[Mr. Poldervaart, who succeeded 
Mr. Christian Due as Chairman of 
the Auditing Committee, presented. the 
report. | 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING 
COMMITTEE 


Your committee appointed to audit 
the accounts of the Treasurer of the’ 
American Association of Law Libraries 
for the period ending June 24, 1941, has 
attended to said duty and finds that 
the accounts are correct. 

The committee wishes to recommend 
that the opening date of the Associa- 
tion’s fiscal year be changed from July 
1 to June 1 in order that the Execu- 
tive Secretary-Treasurer may close her 
books before the Annual Meeting. It 
will be a great convenience to the 
Treasurer in keeping the books and 
also will facilitate the task of the 
Auditing Committee as well by making 
it possible for it to audit the full year’s 
books instead of having the last two 
weeks of June go, in effect, unaudited. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ArtB PoLDERVAART, Chairman 
Ervin H. Pottack 
ANN TRITTIPO| 


PresipENT Morse: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Poldervaart. 

Mr. PoupervaartT: I would like to 
put our recommendation in the form of 
a motion, that we begin the fiscal year 
of the Association on June 1st instead of 
July Ist. 
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Mr. Riees: What does the Treasurer 
think about that? 

Miss NewMAN: That would be a 
great convenience to me. 

Mr. Riccs: I was on the Auditing 
Committee last year and I think it 
would be a very good thing. I second 
the motion. 

Mr. Baxter: Couldn’t that be in- 
cluded as an amendment to the By- 
Laws which we adopted on Friday? It 
seems that they both go together. 

PresIpDENT Morse: Do you propose 
that as an amendment to that motion? 

Mr. Potpervaart: If that can be 
properly done. We will have to amend 
the By-Law we made the other day. 

Mr. Wo. JoHnston: How on earth 
are you ever going to find it four or 
five years from now if you do not have 
it in your By-Laws. You can always 
find your By-Laws. 

Mr. Hitt: Mr. Johnston, I propose 
that that By-Law change be made: 
to change By-Law Section l(a) (as 
amended at the session on Friday) so 
that the fiscal year will begin June 
Ist, and that any other By-Law be 
amended to conform to the change 
within this By-Law. 

Mr. JouHnston: That is all right, 
but still if you are going to have the 
question of closing the _ treasurer’s 
books, it seems to me that you ‘ought 
to have the By-Laws state that spe- 
cifically so that it will be a guide to 
any auditing committee in the future. 

Mr. Hitz: That is the intention. I 
think the fiscal year should begin on 
June Ist. 

[Mr. Poldervaart, with the consent 
of his second, Mr. Riggs, withdrew his 
pending motion. ] 

PresipENt Morse: There is a motion 
by Mr. Hill to amend By-Law Section 
1(a) in order to incorporate the “fiscal 
year shall begin June Ist.” 

[The motion was seconded by Mr. 
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Johnston, was voted upon and car- 
ried." ] 

PRESIDENT Morse: Now we will hear 
the report of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee. Mr. Johnston is Chairman of that 
committee. 

| Mr. Johnston presented an oral re- 
port, to be followed by a written report 
which is printed below. ] 


REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE 


ResoLvep, that the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries in convention 
assembled at its 36th Annual Meeting 
held in The Chamberlin Hotel at Old 
Point Comfort, Va., there being 100 
members registered, hereby expresses 
its sincere thanks and appreciation to: 


1. Major Raymond B. Bottom, President 
of the Daily Press of Newport News, Va. for 
his gracious words of welcome to Old Point 
Comfort, and the State of Virginia. 

2. Hon. J. Vaughan Gary, President of the 
Richmond Bar Association, who gave us an 
inspiring address at our Annual Banquet 
Sunday evening June 29, 1941. 

3. Mrs. John Garland Pollard of Richmond, 
Va., Secretary for Membership of the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, for a most interesting 
talk on “Art and Citizenship.” 

4. Mr. Pelham Barr, Executive Director of 
the Library Binding Institute, for his fine ad- 
dress on “Conservation of Law Libraries.” 

5. Mr. Ralph Hewlett, Manager, and to 
his staff of The Chamberlin Hotel at Old 
Point Comfort, Va., for service and court- 
esies, and to Mr. Stoffel for pictures and 
splendid newspaper publicity. 

6. The Norfolk & Washington Steamboat 
Co. and Mr. C. E. Humphries, Passenger 
Agent, for reservations and courtesies with 
the able assistance of Miss Helen Newman. 

7. The hostesses, Mrs. Laurie H. Riggs, 
Chairman, Mrs. Fred O. Dennis, Miss Olive 
Lathrop, Mrs. Lewis W. Morse, Miss Helen 
Ross, who made the social side of our visit 
a complete success. They were active in in- 
troducing new members to all present, 


* By-Law, Section 1(a) as amended now 
reads as follows: “The year for dues shall 
begin on June Ist, in each and every year, 
and the Association’s fiscal year shall begin 
on June Ist, in each and every year.” 
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arranged dinner tables, and various parties, 


especially for the new members. 

8. Mr. and Mrs. Fred O. Dennis for display 
of movies taken by them of our trips to San 
Francisco in 1939 and Toronto in 1940— 
Yellowstone, parts of California, travels in 
the West, etc. 

9. Mr. John T. Vance, with his guitar, for 
many colorful songs and stories at the in- 
formal reception Friday evening, June 27. 

10. Professor Lewis W. Morse, who, as 
President, so successfully conducted our 
meeting. 

11. Miss Helen Newman, our Executive 
Secretary, for her tireless efforts in making 
irrangements for our comfort, transporta- 
tion for many of us, and the splendid pro- 
gram of our meetings. 

12. Miss Helen Ross and Miss Margaret 
Van Cise for helpful services as assistants to 
our Secretary, Miss Newman. 

13. Mr. Sidney B. Hill, our toastmaster at 
the Annual Banquet. 

14. The members who conveyed additional 
members in their cars Sunday, June 29 to 
Yorktown, Williamsburg and Jamestown. 

15. (a) Commerce Clearing House and to 
Miss Dorothea Blender, assistant to Presi- 
dent Justus Schlichting for 1941 “Association 
Service” containing a list of names and ad- 
dresses of members, the program for the 
36th Annual Meeting at Old Point Comfort, 
list of Officers, Executive Committee, Com- 
mittee on Arrangements and Committee of 
Hostesses. 

(b) Book Shop Bindery of Chicago and its 
Vice-president, Lester W. Arkin, for a beauti- 
ful portfolio containing prints of dogs. 

(c) Dennis & Co., Ine. including Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred O. Dennis, for an Autopoint 
pencil. 

(d) Mr. Joseph M. Mitchell, law books, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., for a small pocket knife 
ind chain. 

(e) Geo. T. Bisel Co., law books, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for Regens automatic storm 
lighter. 

16. The Committee on Arrangements, 
Dean W. H. Moreland, Chairman, Frances 
Farmer, John L. Lewis, Jr. and Richard 
Welling. 

17. Miss Janna Q. Olson, of Chicago, our 


able stenotype reporter, for her efficiency and 
accuracy. 


18. All who took part in our deliberations. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Wo. S. Jounston, Chairman 
ANNE FREEMAN 
RayMoND LINDQUIST 


PRESIDENT Morse: Now we are ready 
for the election of officers. The Chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee has 
the list of nominees. Will you please 
read it? 

Mr. Morrison: Mr. President, I 
made that report on Saturday after- 
noon. I do not have a copy of that 
report, but the list is: President—Sid- 
ney B. Hill; President-elect—Bernita 
J. Long; Executive Secretary and 
Treasurer—Helen Newman; Executive 
(‘ommittee—Lewis Morse, Jean Ash- 
man, B. Bernard Druker, Layton B. 
Register. 

PRESIDENT Morse: You have heard 
the report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee. Are there any nominations from 
the floor? 

Mr. Wm. JoHNston: I move that 
Mr. Riggs cast the unanimous vote of 
everybody present for the list of per- 
sons as named. 

|The motion was seconded by Mr. 
George Johnston, voted upon and ecar- 
ried. | 

Mr. Riceés: I cast the ballot for all 
those nominated by Mr. Morrison and 
his Committee for their respective po- 
sitions. 

PRESIDENT Morse: I hereby declare 
these officers duly elected. At this 
point I shall turn over the meeting to 
the new President, Mr. Hill. Thank 
you again for all that you have done 
for me. Serving as your President has 
been a grand experience that I shall 
long remember. [Applause.] I now 
turn over the gavel to Mr. Hill, our 
new President. [Applause as Presi- 
dent Hill accepted the gavel. ] 

PRESIDENT Hix: It has been a great 
pleasure to me that I have been called 
upon to assume the presidency for the 
next year, and it is very gratifying that 
I have this Exeeutive Committee and 
the other Officers to work with: Mrs. 
Long, whom I have known for a long 
time, Mr. Morse, and Miss Newman. 
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I hope that I shall not have to work 
very hard this coming year and that it 
will be possible for me to see that you 
do have to work very hard during the 
coming year. There is a lot to be done. 

Mr. Morse, as retiring President, I 
know has quite a program which I 
have called upon him to suggest to me. 
Not only do we wish these suggestions 
to come to me from the Officers of the 
Association, but we are going to look 
for them from every member of the 
Association, especially the new mem- 
bers. 

We only have a few members in our 
county law libraries, and only two or 
three, or perhaps just a few more, of 
the state librarians are with us. We 
should make an effort to have more of 
them attend our meetings, assist us in 
our work, and to increase our rolls by 
getting new members from this par- 
ticular group. Again I wish to empha- 
size to you new members, some of you 
perhaps are in a field which others of 
us overlook, though not intentionally; 
but your problems are just as import- 
ant as the problems of those of us who 
are in larger institutions. We learn 
perhaps more from you than we do 
from the large institutions because we 
are more. familiar with one another in 
the large institutions and perhaps have 
been - members of this Association 
longer. Therefore, we seek your as- 
sistance and help and we are going to 
ask you to write to us suggestions 
where you may be helped and we may 
be helped. You are going to find that 
many of you will be appointed to com- 
mittee work to further this cause. 

On behalf of the other Officers who 
have just been elected, may I thank 
you for their election as well as my 
own. -[Applause.] 

The Secretary-Treasurer informs me 
that there is no further business to 
come.-before the Assoeiation. Of 
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course, Mr. Price will be welcome to 
talk to you further about this catalog. 
I declare this Thirty-Sixth Annual 
Meeting adjourned sine die. 
{Adjournment at 
o’clock. | 
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APPENDIX TO THE REPORT OF THE 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON COOPERATION 
BETWEEN THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF LAW LIBRARIES AND THE ASSOCIA. 
TION OF AMERICAN LAW SCHOOLS 
Although the following table, con- 
taining information about the libraries 
of schools that are members of the As- 
sociation of American Law Schools, 
was prepared primarily for the use of 
the Joint Committee, it is being made 
available immediately, and before the 
Joint Committee has had an oppor- 
tunity to utilize it in its own studies, 
because it is believed that it may be of 
interest to other committees and to in- 
dividual librarians as well. Additional 
information that is not susceptible of 
tabulation will be made available at a 
later date, and it is hoped that the re- 
sults of detailed studies of special as- 
pects of law school library administra- 
tion will also be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant inclusion in sub- 
sequent reports. The committee is 
indebted to Miss Lillian MeLaurin, 
Chairman of the Committee on Law 
School Library Statistics, for the prepa- 
ration of the table. It should also be 
noted that such of the information as 
has already appeared in the “Salary 
Survey” made in 1940 by Professor 
Harold Shepherd, then Secretary of the 
Association of American Law Schools, 
has been taken from this source. 
Eighty-nine schools are included in 
this table, this being all of the members 
of the Association of American Law 
Schools except three for which data 
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could not be secured. The schools are 
arranged according to the size of the 
student body, beginning with the larg- 
est. The key numbers in the column at 
the extreme left, used instead of the 
names of the schools in order to con- 
ceal their identity, are the same as those 
employed in the “Salary Survey” men- 
tioned above, and, consequently, those 
interested in further information may 
refer to this survey for this purpose. 
To further conceal the identity of the 
schools, the student body has in each 
case been set at the nearest ten and the 
size of the library collection at the 
nearest fifty. It necessarily follows 
that many of the figures in these two 
columns approximations rather 
than the true figures and in consequence 
the figures showing the proportion of 
the student body accommodated by the 
library at one time, the student per 
capita cost of library books, or of li- 
brary administration, ete., are not an 
exact reflection of the actual situation, 


are 


but rather of the figures thus arbi- 


trarily adopted. However, it should be 
noted that in the schools having rela- 
tively large student bodies and collec- 
tions, the discrepancies are quite in- 
consequential, and in the cases of the 
schools with small student bodies and 
collections a readjustment has been 
made in the few instances where the 
degree of error would be significant so 
that such discrepancies in no case 
amount to more than 5 per cent. It 
should also be noted that all informa- 
tion not found in the “Salary Survey” 
has been secured directly from the law 
schools except in a few instances where 
the schools did not reply and figures 
had to be procured from some other 
source. 

A word of explanation as to some of 
the headings used in the table may be 
helpful. For full-time staff members, 
namely those who give at least two- 
thirds of their time to the law school 
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library during the academic year, the 
annual salaries are given, and for 
schools having more than one full- 
time staff member, all salaries are 
given. Where there is no entry in the 
salary column, this information could 
not be secured. Part-time help is re- 
ported in the average number of hours 
per week and at the hourly rate of pay, 
and a distinction is made between such 
assistance when paid from law school 
funds and when paid from N. Y. A. 
funds. In the third column from the 
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right, the comparisons between the ex- 
penditures for library service and for 
teaching are reduced to percentages in 
order to facilitate comparisons between 
schools. However, it should be noted 
that the library figures do not include 
expenditures for supplies and equip- 
ment as it proved impracticable to se- 
cure this information and the teaching 
figures include only the salaries of the 
instructional staff and omit incidental 
expenses, as those for secretarial help, 
supplies and equipment. 
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Atlantic Reporter, Second Series _ 19 North Western Reporter ... 
Advance Sheets 21 Advance Sheets .... 
Federal Reporter, Second Series 118  Pacifie Reporter, Second Series . 
Advance Sheets 121 mag “om tg) bahar 
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SCHEDULE OF ADVERTISING RATES 


The following is the schedule of advertising rates for the Law Liprary Jour- 
NAL per issue. Six numbers are published each year. 


Page 
A Front cover—inside. Advertisement: whole page only 
B Page opposite Front inside cover: Table of Contents. 
C Back of Table of Contents. Advertisement: whole page 
half page 


Text 

Advertisements: whole page 
half page ... 
quarter page ... 


Exchanges—Law Libraries. 
Back cover—inside. Advertisement: whole page only 
Back cover—outside. Advertisement: whole page only 


10 per cent discount on yearly contracts. 


Advertising copy should be mailed in time to reach the Editor by the Ist 
of each month in which the Journat is issued, namely, January, March, May, 
July, September and November. Correspondence concerning advertising should 
be addressed to Joseph Andrews, Assistant Editor in charge of Advertising, 
Association of the Bar of the City of New York, 42 West 44th Street, New York 
City. Advertising copy should be sent to the Editor, Helen Newman, Law Li- 
brarian, The George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
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CHECK LIST OF CURRENT AMERICAN STATE REPORTS 
AND SESSION LAWS EXCLUSIVE OF SIDE REPORTS 


Revised to September 15, 1941 


Publication 
Reports 
App. Reports 
Session laws 


ae ae ; 
Session laws___- 


Reports 
Session laws 


Reports 
Session laws 


I i a i alors 
App. Reports 
Advance Parts 
California Decisions__- 
*Advance Parts 
Session laws________- 


po 
* Advance parts 
Conn. Supp 
Superior Ct. Rep._- 
Common Pleas Rep. 
*Conn. Law Journal 
Session laws 


Reports 
Chancery reports 
Session laws 


Dates of Regu- 
lar Sessions 


Quadrennial 


Odd years 


Odd years 


Odd years 


Odd years 


Odd years 


ALABAMA 


Latest Vol. 
to Appear 


240 
29 
1939 Reg. & Ex. 


Source 


oka 
West Pub. Co 
Secretary of State. ...............-- 
ALASKA 
LS ee ee ee 
Secretary of Territory 
ARIZONA 
Bancroft, Whitney & Co._.._______- 56 
Secretary of State__...._.____- . Reg. 1939, 4th Spec. 
1938 
ARKANSAS 


Secretary of State_......._.______-. 
Secretary of State 


201 
Reg. 1941, Ex. 1940 


CALIFORNIA 


Bancroft-Whitney & Co.__________- 
Bancroft-Whitney & Co 
Bancroft-Whitney & Co.________- be 
Recorder Prtg. & Pub. Co 

Recorder Prtg. & Pub. Co 

Secretary of State 


16 (2d) 
42 /2¢) 
Weekly 


1929 
1940, Ist-5th Extra 
Sess., advance 
parts, Ja.—Dec. ’40 


CANAL ZONE 


Executive Secretary, Panama Canal, 
Balboa Heights, C. Z 


COLORADO 


A. B. Hirshfield Press, Denver, Colo. _- 
Secretary of State___._..__________- 


107 
Reg. 1941 


CONNECTICUT 


E. E. Dissell & Co., Hartford, Conn... - 
E. E. Dissell & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Connecticut Law Journal Pub. Co._-- 
Bridgeport, Conn 

(Selected cases by Judges) 

Weekly continuations 

State Librarian 


127 
Vol. 8 


DELAWARE 


State Librarian 
State Librarian 
State Librarian 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Dates of Regu- 


Publication lar Sessions 


U. S. District Court 
for the D. C. (for- 
merly Supreme Ct.) - 

*Advance parts 

Acts Affecting District 
of Columbia 


Odd years 


Session laws Odd years 


Reports-_--_------ , 
*Advance parts 


Session laws Odd years 


Reports 


Session laws Odd years 


*Advance parts__- 

App. Reports 

*Advance parts 

Court of Claims Re- 
rts , 


Odd years 


App. Reports 
Session laws________- 


Odd years 


Session laws Odd years 


*Advance parts 


Session laws Odd years 


*Advance parts 


Session laws Even years 


Reports 
Session laws 


Even years 


West Pub. Co 

National Law Book Co 

National Law Book Co 

John Byrne & Co._______-__. 
FLORIDA 


E. O. Painter Ptg. Co., De Land__- 


Secretary of State 
GEORGIA 


HAWAII 


Clerk of Supreme Court_.________- 


Clerk of Supreme Court 
Secretary of Territory________- 
IDAHO 
Bancroft, Whitney & Co.__- 
Capital News Pub. Co._.---- 
ILLINOIS 
Samuel P. Irwin, Bloomington _. 


Samuel P. Irwin, Bloomington____- 
Callaghan & Co.________________. 


Callaghan & Co 


State Printer 
Secretary of State______. 


INDIANA 
Secretary of State 
Secretary of State 
Secretary of State 

IOWA 

Superintendent of Printing 
Superintendent of Printing - - 

KANSAS 


State Librarian 
State Librarian 


KENTUCKY 


State Librarian 
State Librarian 
State Librarian 


Latest Vol. 
to Appear 


72 


1 N.S. 
2 N.8. No. 4 


61 
Reg. 1941 


375 
308 
10 
1939 


1940 Ist Spec. Sess. 
Apr.—Je. 


216 
107 
1941 


228 
Reg. 1941 


152 
Reg. 1941 


282 
Reg. 1940 


196 
Extra & Reg. 1940 





Publication 
Reports-_------ 


Session laws_____. 


Reports-_- 
*Advance parts. 
Session laws_ 


Reports 

Advance parts 
Appellate Div. Report 
Session laws -- 


Reports__ 
*Advance parts. 
Session laws 


Reports 
Session laws 


Reports_- 


Session laws- 


Reports-_-_-___- 
App. Reports-- - 
Session laws 


Reports___- 
Session laws 


Reports_-_-_- 
Session laws- 


Reports--_ - 
Session laws - 


Reports_-___ _- 


*Advance parts 
Session laws-__- 


ae ports 
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Dates of Regu- 


lar Sessions 


Odd years 


Odd years 


8 — 
Odd years 


Odd years 


Odd years 


Even years 


_ Odd years 


Odd years 


Odd years 


Odd years 


_ Odd years 


Miscellaneous Reports 
Advance partscovering 


OS eee 


Session laws 


Annual 


MAINE 


Latest Vol. 


Source to Appear 


Southward Anthoenson Press, Port- 


land 
Book Dealers in Portland and Bangor 


MARYLAND 


Century Printing Co, Baltimore____- 
Century Printing Co., Baltimore___- 
State Librarian 


136 
incl. 1940 

178 
Reg. 1939 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Wright & Potter Ptg. Co., Boston __- 
Wright & Potter Ptg. Co., Boston_ _- 
Lawyers’ Brief & Pub. Co., Boston -_ _ - 
Secretary of the Commonwealth 


307 


5 
Reg. 1939 


MICHIGAN 


Callaghan & Co 
Callaghan & Co. 
Secretary of State________- 


293 
1939 


MINNESOTA 


Johnson Pub. Co., 

Secretary of State Reg. 1941 
MISSISSIPPI 

E. W. Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, 

Secretary of State- Reg 

Local & Priv. 

MISSOURI 


E. W. Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia- 
E. W. Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia _ - 
Secretary of State______-- 


346 
234 


MONTANA 
Bancroft, Whitney & Co. ___- 
State Publishing Co., Helena__ 
NEBRASKA 
State Librarian___ 
State Librarian_- 
NEVADA 
Secretary of State __- 
Secretary of State _- 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
C. D. Hening, Lancaster, N. H., Re- 


C. D. Hening, Lancaster, N. H 
Secretary of State 


NEW JERSEY 


Soney & Sage Co 
Soney & Sage Co. _-_-____---_--_-- 
Soney & Sage Co. ______.__---__--- 


Soney & Sage Co 
Secretary of State 


111 


Reg. 1941 


60 


Reg. 1941 


Reg. 1941, 
Spec. Sess. 


. 1940 


1940 


1939 Reg. 
1940, Ex. Sess., 


Jan. 





Publication 


| 
Session laws 


ae ; 
App. Div. Reports - 
N. Y. Miscellaneous - 
*Advance parts cover- 
ing all the above--_- 
State Department Re- 


*Advance parts 
Session laws 


OS re 
*Advance parts 
Session laws. --- 


OS 
Session laws 


Reports 

App. Reports 
*Advance Reports --- 
Ohio Opinions 
Advance Reports 
Ohio Supp 

*Advance Reports --- 
Session laws 


Reports - __ - - 
Criminal Reports 
Session laws_-__- 


Reports-___--_------ 
Session laws 


State Reports_---_--- 

Superior Ct. Reports_- 

District and County 
Reports 

Advance parts of all 
the abo 

Session laws 


LAW LIBRARY JOURNAL 


NEW MEXICO 


Dates of Regu- Latest Vol. 
lar Sessions Source to Appear 


Peer ® 44 
Odd years Spec. 1940, Reg. 1941 


NEW YORK 


J. B. Lyon Co., Albany 
J. B. Lyon Co 
J. B. Lyon Co 


J. B. Lyon Co 
Publishers Ptg. Co., 207 W. 25th St., 
N. Y. City ** 
26 (2d) 
29 (2d) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Secretary of State 
Secretary of State 
Secretary of State 1941 Public Laws 


NORTH DAKOTA 


or Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co 
Odd years’ Secretary of State 


OHIO 


The F. J. Heer Printing Co., Columbus 
The F. J. Heer Printing Co., Columbus 
Ohio State Bar Ass’n, Columbus ---- 
W. H. Anderson Co., Cincinnati 
Ohio Law Rep. and Bull., Cincinnati-_ 
West Pub. Co 

rey West Pub. Co 

Odd years 


OKLAHOMA 


Times Jour. Pub. Co., Oklahoma City 
Times Jour. Pub. Co., Oklahoma City 


: Odd years Cooperative Pub. Co. Guthrie, Okla. 


OREGON 
Bancroft, Whitney & Co 


_ Odd years Secretary of State 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Geo. T. Bisel & Co., Philadelphia___- 
Geo. T. Bisel & Co., Philadelphia 


Legal Intelligencer, Philadelphia 
.-Legal Intelligencer, Philadelphia 


Odd years - Bureau of Publication 1939 Reg.,Spec.Sess. 
Ap.—My. ’40, Ad. Sh 


** Orders must be placed with N. Y. State Division of the Budget, Albany, N. Y. 





STATE REPORTS AND SESSION LAWS 


Dates of Regu- 
lar Sessions 


Publication 


Reports 
Commonwealth Stat- 
i icaenihash edd ae oso 


Advance parts 


Session laws ._ Annual 


Reports 

Superior Ct. Decisions ‘ 
Acts and Resolves____ Annual 
Public laws Annual 


*Advance parts 


Session laws Annual 


ee 
Session laws 


Odd years 
Reports 
Court of Appeals 


Session laws Odd years 


Reports 
Criminal Reports - - - - 
Session laws 


Odd years 


Reports, Official 
*Advance parts 
Reports L. Ed 
Advance parts 
Sup. Ct. Rep.....-.-.-- 
*Advance parts 
Att’y. Gen. Opinions__- 
*Advance parts 
Aviation reports 
Court of Claims 
Comptroller Gen. Dec. 
*Advance parts 
CustomsCourt Reports 
Customs and Patent 
Appeals: Customs- - 
(same): Patents__-_- - 
Fed. Anti-Trust Dec. - 
Fed. Com. Com. Rep. - 


PHILIPPINES 


Latest Vol. 


Source to Appear 


Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington - - 63 


Dept. of Interior 1935-37 


PUERTO RICO 


Dept. of Interior, Washington-_---__- 49 
Secretary-Reporter, San Juan 
Dept. of Interior, Washington___- 1940-4th Reg. 


RHODE ISLAND 


State Librarian 
Pub. by R. I. Law Record, Providence 
State Librarian 
State Librarian 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


R. L. Bryan, Columbia 
R. L. Bryan, Columbia 
State Library 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


State Pub. Co., Pierre 
Secretary of State 


TENNESSEE 
os Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, 


24 


1941 (Private) 
and 1941 (Public) 


TEXAS 


Hicks-Gastom Co., Dallas 135 
Hicks-Gastom Co., Dallas 140 
Secretary of State 1939 


UNITED STATES 


Government Printing Office 
Government Printing Office 

Lawyers Co-op. Pub. C 

Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co 

West Pub. Co 

West Pub. Co 

Government Printing Office_-____-__-- 
Government Printing Office 

U.S. Aviation Reports, Inc., Baltimore 
Government Printing Office________- 
Government Printing Office 
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ELLIOT’S DEBATES 


At 





In EXPOUNDING parts of the Constitution which seem doubtful, the 
publication of the Proceedings and Debates of the states is valuable. 
What the states really intended to grant to the general government must 
be looked for in their acts, and in their discussions, which manifest 
their intentions, in a manner peculiarly satisfactory, touching constitu- 
tional topics, so frequently the subject of controversy in Congress, and 
in the legal tribunals of the country. 


Guide in Expounding Doubtful Points in the Constitution 


Elliot’s Debates disclose the opinions of many of the most distinguished 
revolutionary patriots and statesmen in relation to the powers intended to be 
granted to the Congress of the United States under the Constitution. 





Debates on the Adoption of the Constitution 


The Constitution, Background, the Declaration, Political Sovereignty, Con- 
federation, State Objections, Federal Convention, Ratifications, Amendments 
proposed. 


Letters and Addresses 


Detailing and arguments and opinions of Luther Martin, Yates, Lansing, 
Edmund Randolph, Sherman and Ellsworth, Elbridge Gerry, George Mason, 
John Jay, Richard Henry Lee, Gouverneur Morris, James Madison and others. 


State Conventions on Adoption 


Debates in all the State Conventions on Ratification, Bill of Rights, Amend- 
ments, and the Question of Adoption. Complete verbatim reports of the 
delegates’ arguments pro and con. 


Additional Discussions, Decisions and Proclamations 


Congressional Debates involving Constitutional Principles, the Virginia 
Resolutions by Madison, Kentucky Resolutions by Jefferson, Madison on the 
Tariff and Banks, Papers on the Veto Power, the Courts of the Union on 
Constitutional Principles. 


Formerly in 5 Vols., $25. Now in 2 Vols., $10 
THE MICHIE COMPANY, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 

















EXCHANGES 


This page is offered free of charge as 
a service to our regular and institu- 
tional members who are invited to send 
to the Editor listings of their most ur- 
gently needed wants and their most val- 
uable duplicates for exchange only. As 
many items as we have space for will 
be published in each number of the Law 
LIBRARY JOURNAL. 


Los Angeles County Law Library, 
703 Hall of Records, Los Angeles, 
Calif., Thomas S. Dabagh, Librarian. 
Duplicates of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal, free for transportation. 
V. 15, no. 5 (2 copies), no. 10; v. 17, no. 
6 (2 copies), 7 (2 copies), 8, 9, 10, 11, 


12 (2 copies) ; v. 18, no. 1 (5 copies), 6 
(3 copies), 7 (2 copies), 9; v. 21, no. 3, 
4 (2 copies) , 5,6 (4 copies), 7 (7 copies), 
8 (5 copies), 9 (5 copies), 10 (5 copies), 
11 (5 copies), 12 (7 copies); v. 22, no. 
1 (2 copies), 2, 3, 4, (2 copies), 6, 7 (2 
copies), 8, 9, 10 (3 copies), 11 (4 cop- 
ies), 12 (2 copies); v. 23, no. 1 (2 
copies), 2 (3 copies), 3 (3 copies), 
4 (2 copies), 5 (4 copies), 6 (3 copies), 
7 (3 copies), 9 (4 copies), 10, 11 (2 
copies), 12 (3 copies); v. 24, nos. 3, 
4 (2 copies), 5 (2 copies), 6, 7, 12; 
v. 25, no. 2. 

Wanted: 52 L. Ed., with Rose’s notes, 
buckram; U. 8. Internal revenue regu- 


lations, complete set. 
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